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exchangos of such specimens for scientific collecting purposes only. — EDITOR. 

in acMBwering advertisements in these columns mention "The Oologist," and 
thereby help us, as well as the advertiser and yourself. 
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Send me the list of A I Bird Skins that you 
bare to dispose of by exchange or otherwise. 
R. M. BARNES. Lacon. 111. 

FOR EXCHANGE-A large list of Al North 
American species of skins for specimens 
needed In my collection. C. W. CHAMBKR- 
LAIN. 36 Lincoln St.. Boston. Mass. 

ALL PERSONS having A-1 skins in 
pairs of any of the North American 
Jays send list. I will pay the highest 
price for those that I need. R. M. 
i^ARNES, Lacon, 111. ' 

EXCHANGE — Collection of North 
American Birds. Containing fo«r hun- 
dred and twenty-three species and sub- 
.•'pecies. Represented by thirteen hun- 
dred and sixty specimens. PHILIP 
LAURENT, 31 East Mt Airy Ave.. Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

WANTED— A pair of llvinc Sand HiU 
Cranes A. O. U. No. 806. takan north af 
the center of the U. S. If tha birds ara 
only slightly wingtipped this will not 
matter. For tham I will pay a good 
prlea. R. M. Barnes. Lacon, IlL 

WANTS SirrS of 2-3-47-136-1 40-167- 
ll»6-20S-289-303-6n. Will exchange 

riioiintcd alliKator. 36 inclies long, for 
.sots. Si'nd list. Will send mine. F. M. 
CARRYL. Maplewood. N. J. 

WANTED for Ca.sh — Any one or all 
complete vols, of the "Asprey." Please 
write pri<e. R S. GIUFI'^IN. 22 Currier 
Ave., Haverhill, Mass. 

AVould like to Exchange bird Migra- 
tion notes witli observer in western 
slate, preferably M«>ntana. A. S. WAIl- 
THIN. Ferda Iload. Ann Arbor, Mich. 

I^'OU SALF -nird Lore, 100 single. 13 
od<l volumes, $1.25 each; Condor, vol. 
2. 3, 4. 5. 6 and singles; Portraits of 
birds. Trumbull; lairds of Maine. 
Knights; Birds of Conn.. Sage; Oologist, 
siMRlcs; Tlie Warblers. 5 vols. Childs. 
C. M. CASE, 30G Blue Hills Ave.. Hart- 
ford. Conn. 



l<\)lt EXC^HAXGE — Heed's Bird Guide 
(l»art 1. Water Birds), Tree (luide. 
l''lower (tuide. Standard Library Nat. 
Hist.. ■) vols., plates and hundreds of 
olhci- Ills., Am, Ornithology (Wilson 
and Bonaparte). Bird I'Viends (Kear- 
ton). Bird Our Brotlier (Miller), Wond- 
ers of Bir<l \Vorl<l (Sliarpe). Birdcraft 
(Wrijflit). N. A. Wild Fowl (Elliot). 
Nests and Ekk^^ (Davie), Worn Copy. 
Nuttalls Ornithology. 2 vols,, many col- 
ored plates. What I Have Done With 



Birds (Porter). .\uk vol. XXXI un- 
l»ound. Birds of Conn. (Merriman). 
Birds of Penna, (Warren), Land and 
Game Birds of New Eng:. (Mlnot). Pac. 
Coast Avifaunas Nos, 7 & 8. Want only 
the following: 30. 30a, 31. 31a, showy 
blue or green specimens only. Sets of 
any species of Gull or Tern, also sets 
of 417, 444. (461 with A-1 nest in situ). 
.^52. (751 with A-1 nest in situ). PAUI^ 
(J. HOWES LABORATORY. Stamford. 
Conn. 
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WANTED — Entire collection of EfiTffS 

of North American Birds for spot casli. 

R. M. BARNES. Lacon. 111. 

FOR SALE — (Complete sets and odd 
volumes of Nldolo>flst. Osprey, Condor, 
Warbler and N. A. Fauna; Auk, Vlll- 
XXVHl inclusive; Ridgrway's -Manuar'. 
"Birds Mid, & North Am." complete. 
-The Hummingrbirds"; Coues* "Orni- 
thological Bibliography" complete. 
"Birds of Northwest." "Key" 4th Ed.; 
Turner's "(N>ntrlbutlons Nat. Hist. 
Alaska"; Nelson's "Nat. Hist. Collec- 
tions in Alaska"; Corwin Cruises in 
Alaska; Stejne«:er's "Explor. Command- 
er Ids. & Kamchatka". "Poisonous 
Snakes of N. Am."; Allen's "Hist, N, Am. 
Pinnipeds". "Hist. Am. Bison"; Horna- 
•lay's "Extermination of Am. Bison"; 
Bailey's "Handbook Birds West. U. S."; 
Cory's "Birds of Baliamas"; Bendire's 
"Life Histories N. Am, Birds"; Biologi- 
cal Survey Bulletins; National Museum 
Reports. l*rt)ceedinffs. and Bulletins; 
of N. Am.". "Cretaceous Vertebrata"; 
Elliott's "Seal Ids," (including copy of 
very rare suppressed edition); Fern 
Bulletin Vols, VI to XIV; Uwight's "Our 
Feathered Game"; Mlnot's "Land and 
Game Birds New lOng,": Macoun's "Cat. 
Canadian Birds"; Marsh's "Dinocer- 
ata"; Steam's "New England Bird 
Life"; .Samuels' "Our North. & East. 
Birds"; Stone's "Birds New Jersey": 
Warren's "Birds of Pennsylvania"; 
Knight's 'Birds Wyoming"; many 
otliers. mostl.v rare and out of print. 
Address DR. T. W. RICHARDS. U. S. 
Navy, Naval Hospital. Annapolis. Md. 
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M AN OPEN LETTER 

i 

ffs I do not believe that there is a collector in the United States 

^ who has been reading The Oologist any length of time that 
^P wants to get away from it; there is no possible chance for any 
Ob one interested in Birds and who has read the paper for twenty- 
^ five or thirty years that would give it up at any price. If you 
Oft never collected another specimen you would always look forward 
ifii to the coming of this little paper. In the November issue is a 
plea from the Editor for copy; a plea that is worthy of immedi- 
ate help from each and every Oologist in the world. 

There certainly cannot be a money consideration in this paper 
for the Editor, and each and every issue just "hammers it in" 
that it is more for the interests of the birds and t;he personal 
pleasure the Editor gets out of it that this paper is continued. 

Now, collectors, it is up to the boys in the field to keep it 
going. Personally this writer is as far behind as any one in 
America, but I am going to turn around, send in mess (and it 
will doubtless stnnd up to the title) but you are going to get it, 
every issue if possible and at least several times a year. 

If each and every one of us will send in copy, let the Editor 
ff> be the judge of what he needs for the press, the balance to the 
dOa waste basket, then we will help ourselves, the birds and show that 
f^ we appreciate the efforts of this man in one of the best causes 
W in the universe. 

W R. L. MORE. 

Qg Vernon, Texas. 
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U. 8. Collecting Permits for 1920. 

We are in receipt of a letter from 
the Bureau of Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture containing information as to the 
Biological Survey Bureau's construc- 
tion of the Regulations governing the 
issuance of collectors' permits for the 
taking of birds, nests and eggs for 
scientific purposes; in which the 
Bureau announces a construction that 
will meet with the approval of every 
well thinking friend of Ornithology 
and Oology, as well as every friend of 
conservation and of the birds. 

It has been rumored abroad that the 
reins would be drawn tight and the ap- 
plication to be endorsed by two well 
known ornithologists would be given 
an unnecessarily strict construction, 
which would exclude the endorsement 
of many ornithologist because they 
might not be *'well known." And also 
many would be applicants might not 
know or might not be known by two 
"well known" ornithologists and hence 
be unable to get the necessary en- 
dorsements. 

We are very glad to announce that 
CO such strained construction, is to be 
adopted. As a matter of fact the 
Bureau has adopted the reasonable and 
sensible view of the matter. In its 
communication to us under date of 
December 6, 1919 it says, "As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Bureau accepts the in- 
dorsements of professors of Zoology 
In high schools, colleges or universi- 
ties, when the facts are shown on the 
application, as readily as it does those 
of the most eminent ornithologists, 
and endeavors in every way possible 
to encourage the scientific study of 
wild life. No application for a scien- 
tific collecting permit is turned down 
until every effort has been made to 
enable the party to secure satisfact- 
ory indorsements, and so far as the 
Bureau is aware, there has not been 



a single bona fide applicant to whom 
a Federal collecting permit has been 
denied." 

This is as it should be and we are 
very glad of the stand of the Bureau 
in the matter, and likewise to be 
able to place it in the hands of our 
readers. There is one matter connect- 
ed with this issuance of Federal per- 
mits, however, that we think could be 
improved on and that is this: 

An applicant is required to state 
where he desires to collect and his 
permit usually confines him to one 
state. Many of the more advanced 
collectors have taken about all of the 
specimens in their own localities that 
they care for, except for unusual oc- 
curances, and some of these prowl 
about more or less, often very far 
from home, and usually can take a 
day or two in a new locality to add a 
few things to the collection. One 
hates to become a lawbreaker under 
such conditions, specially when he has 
a permit to collect elsewhere. The U. 
S. permit should, we believe, cover 
the entire United States, and its trib- 
utories. No person who would be 
favored with such a permit, would be 
apt to abuse the same, we think, and 
we hope to see the regulations modi- 
fied in this respect. 

R. M. Barnes. 



New Hampshire Notes. 
The town (or as most people living 
west of New England would call it, 
the township) of Jaf^ory, New Hamp- 
shire, was for ten years the locality 
of my field trips for the observation of 
birds. But for the last two summers 
I have been able to be there for only 
a few weeks in the summer. In the 
last three years I have noticed that a 
change is occuring in the bird inhabi- 
tants of the region. The more North- 
ern forms are becoming more abund- 
ant. In at least one case, that of the 
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E- F. Pops. Formsrly of Collrnin*ll, Texaa, now of Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
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White Throated Sparrow, this is so 
uoticeable that many persons not ac- 
customed to notice birds have noticed 
it. This bird always breeds more or 
less sparingly in the town, but in the 
last three years, particularly in 1919, 
it has become so abundant as to be 
one of our most common breeding 
birds. The same is also true of the 
Junco. This species was always an 
abundant breeder on the mountains or 
higher hills, but it has gradually been 
extending its breeding range to the 
low lands as well. Another bird whose 
abundance was a noticeable feature of 
the 1919 season, was the Chestnut 
•Sided Warbler. In almost any suit- 
able locality at least one family of 
these birds could be found by means 
of a little searching. 

On June 19th, I was searching a 
marshy meadow in quest of a pair of 
Short Billed Marsh Wrens that I had 
reason to believe had bred there for a 
number of years, when from a swampy 
tangle at one end of the meadow I 
hear the song of the Water Thrush. 
On following up the singer several 
good views of him were obtained. On 
later dates singing Water Thrushes 
were observed in a number of differ- 
ent swamps in the region, though all 
attempts to locate their nests were in 
vain. But as they remained all through 
the summer the probability is that 
they breed there. Until this season 
the Water Thrush has always been 
very rare or absent m the summer. 

Another species that bred in Jaf- 
fery in somewhat unusual abundance 
in 1919, though it was always more or 
less common, was the Nashville War- 
bler. This bird is found most com- 
monly in the higher parts of the town, 
and is particularly abundant in the 
region of spruce timber, near the sum- 
mit of Mount Monadnock, which is 
3166 feet in altitude. A common 
breeder at elevations below 2400 feet 



on the mountain, and in parts of the 
lowlands was the Black Throated Blue 
Warbler. This is one of the first 
species to leave in the fall. It Is not 
seen in its breeding ground after the 
middle of August and the latest date 
on which I have seen it in the low- 
lands is the 30th of August. 

A few pairs of the Golden Crowned 
Kipglets were also breeding on Monad- 
nock in 1919 as usual. 

The season was also marked by the 
absence of breeding Loons, Grebs, and 
Ducks, which were usually found in 
the ponds and marshes, but there was 
enough increase in land forms to make 
up for any loss in that way. 

Stuart T. Danforth, 
New Brunswick, N. Y. 



The Starling In N. H. 

I know of three different times 
where the Starling has driven the 
Flicker from her nesting site. No. 1, 
the Flicker had her nest completed 
in an apple tree when the Starling 
took possession and made .her nest, 
and laid five eggs. No. 2, the Flicker 
had her three eggs robbed by some- 
thing, probably the Starling in another 
apple tree. L#ater on a Starling made 
her nest and hatched her eggs in the 
same cavity. No. 3, a Flicker had a 
nest and laid seven eggs in the cavity 
of another apple tree and just as the 
eggs were taken by a boy, Mrs. Star- 
ling took and invaded a nest just as 
I left for home. 

This is what happened in only three 
seasons. I think the Starling must be 
a great pest to the Flicker. 

E. S. Coombs. 



Long Eared Owls. 

On December the 28th. 1919, while 
walking up a small ravine close to 
my camps here on the lake, my atten- 
tion was attracted by a large Owl fly- 
ing up, seemingly from the bare 
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ground under a small oak tree. Going 
over towards the tree to investigate 
to see if I could find out what he was 
doing there, I was more surprised to 
flush four more from the same spot. 
The birds took wing and soon settled 
on the limb of a large dead oak tree, 
all in line with their backs to me, com- 
ing closer one turned only his head 
in my direction but soon seemed to 
be excited for in a moment two 
long ears came into view, then 
as if ordered they all faced about and 
showed their ears in succession and 
bid me a fond farewell. 

These are the first notes of the mi- 
gration of the Long Eared Owls 1 have 
taken or heard of from this section 
of the country. 

Geo. E. Maxon. 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Mr. Maxon was recently instru- 
mental in assisting in the seizure of 
$500.00 worth of Aigrettes by the U. S. 
Game Warden's at Ft. Worth. 

Editor. 



Some Notes on Winter Birds Around 

Chicago, iilinois. 

By Colin Campbell Sanborn. 

On November 30, 1919, Mr. H. L. 
made a trip to Beach, III., which is in 
the extreme northeast corner of the 
state, on Lake Michigan. The trip 
was made to collect some winter birds 
as Mr. Charles Douglas of Waukegan 
had reported seeing large numbers of 
Bohemian Waxwings and White- 
winged Crossbills there. 

The day was stormy with a strong 
north wind, but we found Bohemians 
in large numbers and must have seen 
about 1500 during the day. We ar- 
rived there at 7 a. m. and until noon, 
every few minutes flocks of flfty to 
sixty birds passed over. The birds 
were very nervous and kept flying 
south, only two or three flocks stopped 
to feed on the juniper berries, and 



then were very hard to approach. 
Shooting seemed to bewilder them 
and for some time they would only 
fly a short distance when suddenly, 
coming to their senses they would 
rise and whirl away to the south. They 
followed the lake in their flight and 
none were seen more than a quarter 
of a mile from the lake. 

A few American Crossbills were 
seen, but no White-wings. Also the 
remains of a Pigeon Hawk were found 
and one Short-eared Owl was seen be- 
sides the other common winter birds. 

In Highland Park, 111., a few mile^ 
south of Beach, during the following 
week a flock of about twenty Bohe- 
mians stayed for three or four days 
to feed on the berries of a mountain 
ash tree, at which time they were very 
tame, also numerous flocks have been 
reported from Jackson Park in Chi- 
cago. I have not heard of any in the 
Sand Dunes in Indiana but believe 
that they could be found there. The 
only other record I have for the White- 
winged Crossbills, is a pair taken by 
Mr. L. L. Walters of the Field Museum, 
in the Sand Dunes. 

There seems to be a large flight of 
Bohemian Waxwings this year and 
we would like to hear where other 
readers have seen them, and when 
they saw the last ones. Mr. Henry K. 
Coale of Highland Park, 111., says that 
these are the first ones he has seen 
around Chicago since 1909. 

Colin Campbell Sanborn. 



A Beautifui Sight. 
On the evening of October thirty- 
first, I decided to take a spin down 
the lake. I motored south, then east 
for eight miles, seeing but little bird 
life. The wind was blowing from the 
south and the waves were choppy. A 
few clouds scattered through the sky. 
Then as the sun began to get low and 
go behind the clouds, I said 1 better 
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start back, because when the sun does 
not set clear in these parts, nine 
times out of ten, we will have bad 
weather soon. They say any one that 
predicts weather in Texas is a new 
comer or a fool- 
It was warm and comfortable before 
I got half way back to camp. I looked 
in the north and a dark blue cloud 
was rising. And in direct line from 
the northern sky, bunch after bunch 
of Gulls of all descrintion. Then Can- 
ada geese could be seen flying high 
and low, circling over the lake, a 
bunch lilting now and then. Next I 
glanced up and large bunches of 
ducks of all description were coming 
in a direct line from the north. All 
settling in dierent parts of the lake. 
Water birds galore were observed all 
through the northern sky, and were 
settling in different parts of the lake, 
ting dark, but I stopped long enough 
to take down the notes on the birds 
as they arrived. They were all tired 
out from the long flight and did not 
hesitate to light. I said to myself, 
look out for a stiff norther for the 
first day of November. At this date 
thousands of water birds peace- 
fully settled on old Lake Worth's 
choppy waters. The wind ceased to 
blow from the south and before 1 
docked at Williams Spring landing the 
north wind began to whip the waves 
back to the south. And by morning 
it was good and cold. This was one 
night that the birds will get a peace- 
ful nights rest and be ready to take 
to the air in the morning. They came 
in so late that the hunters did not 
have time to disturb them. To see 
so many birds coming out of the 
clouds seemed like a dream, and to 
my knowledge this is the most beauti- 
ful sight I ever witnessed. 

Ramon Graham. 

Texas, 1919. 



To CaMfornia. 

Ye editor and his wife hied them- 
selves to the Golden Gate State via 
Sante Fe R. R., leaving Dec. 7th. and 
the editor returned Dec. 31st. The 
object of the trip being to help cele- 
brate the 86th birthday of the best 
mother in all the world, and in the 
new home of our sister, Mrs. Stith In 
Hollywood. Leaving Lacon with 
everything frozen up and real winter in 
vogue, we ran into a tremendous bliz- 
zard in Western Kansas and Eastern 
Colorado. The mercury was 26 below 
zero in Trinidad the evening before 
we reached there. Snow and winter 
prevailed substantially all the way. 
Very few birds were seen, a few 
Horned Larks, some Winter Sparrows, 
Crows and a few Magpies and Ravens 
and but two Hawks, were seen prior 
to reaching the western slope of the 
San Barnideno Mountains. 

The usual winter birds for the 
region were in evidence about Los 
Angeles, Hollywood, Pasadena, River- 
side, Arcadia and Longbeach. We 
saw nothing unusual. One of the 
pleasantest experiences of the trip 
was the privilege of attending the De- 
cember meeting of the Cooper Club, 
where we renewed acquaintance with 
the members and made some new ac- 
quaintances. The club appears to be 
in a flourishing condition. One of the 
interesting things of the evening to 
the writer being the report of a Whist- 
ling Swan hanging in a nearby mar- 
ket for sale. We were a little sur- 
prised not to see a committee appoint- 
ed at once to ferret the matter out, 
and to take steps to prosecute the 
killer and the dealer both. Unless 
such offenders are promptly and vigor- 
ously dealt with the Whistling Swan 
will follow the Noble Trumpter Swan 
into complete extinction. 

On the way home we came by the 
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way of Beleu, cut off through the 
Texas pan handle, western Oklahoma 
and Southern Kansas and saw no 
snow or cold weather all the way, and 
but few birds, though the smaller 
ground birds seemed far more plenti- 
ful in Texas and Oklahoma than in 
Kansas and Colorado on the way out. 
The thing that impressed us all the 
way on this 4500 mile trip, as far as 
more than one sixth the way around 
the world was the extremely scarcity 
of birds of prey. Though constantly 
on the lookout during daylinght hours 
for them, we saw less than a dozen 
on the entire trip. Truly the long 
range rifle is doing its work! 

The Editor. 



the breeding season, could give sub- 
stantial color and authenticity to the 
alleged occurrences. 

P. B. Peabody, 
Blue Rapids, Kansas. 



Oological Comment. 

One shrinks, really, from appearing 
to put himself forward, in a critical 
way, as regards bird matters. And 
yet there are often items coming into 
print that require some modification 
or explanation. In the October issue 
of The Oologlst are three such mat- 
ters. I beg to make brief suggestions 
in regard to these: 

E. G. Alexander lists the "Long- 
tailed" Chickadee as found at "Lexing- 
ton, Missouri." Of course, Missouri is 
quite out of the range of this Chicka- 
dee. 

A set of eggs of the Red-shouldered 
Hawk is listed as found by W. C. 
Wood; and is described as being "the 
largest (this collector) ever found." 
In point of fact, the dimensions given 
fall well within the listed extremes. 

Another observer speaks of the Gol- 
den-cheeked Warbler as breeding in 
Arizona. This region differs so radical- 
ly from the plant associations main- 
taining in the reputed range, "Parts 
of Central and Southern Texas." that 
one is gravely in doubt as to the al- 
leged occurrence. Only the fact of 
specimens having been taken, during 



The Lark Bunting. 
(Calaimospiza melanocoris Stejneger) 

The Lark Buntings are peculiar 
birds ; peculiar in their habits, in their 
size and color among the sparrows, 
and in their structure. Dr. Coues in 
his "Key to North American Birds" 
says: "A well marked genus, with 
wing-structure reminding one of An- 
thus or Aulada," and "There is a 
curios anology of not affinity of this 
genus to some of the Icteridae." "In 
form of bill this interesting species is 
closely allied to Grosbeaks; and this 
with the singularly enlarged second- 
aries, as long as the primaries in the 
closed wing, renders it unmistakable 
in any plumage." 

They are strictly ground birds, 
abundant on the uncultivated plains 
of the West. During the early part 
of the summer they sing much and 
are elegant songsters. Much of the 
singing Is done on the wing. They 
mount upward for a short distance — 
twenty-five to forty feet — singing as 
they rise, float for a few minutes at 
the summit of their flight, and con- 
tinue to sing for a part of the descent. 
Usually a number nest in proximity 
to each other, and at times flll the air 
with song. Their note Is peculiar and 
can be distinguished as far as It can 
be heard. This habit of soaring and 
singing give them the name of Lark 
Bunting. 

They did not become known In 
sclentlflc ornithology until discovered 
by Thomas Nuttall and J. K. Town- 
send in the spring of 1834, when these 
two men of science journeyed together 
across the continent to the Paclflc In 
Capt. Wyeth's party. The discovery 
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must haye been made not far from 
the 20th of May, for at this time the 
party was making its journey through 
the Platte country, and the birds had 
not been many days in their summer 
home. Mr. Townsend published his 
description in 1837, and said they "in- 
habit a portion of the Platte country, 
east of the first range of the Rocky 
Mountains." His scientific name was 
fringilla bicolor. 

Aa Mr. Townsend wrote in his "Nar- 
ative" they are strictly ground birds, 
and they are unable to adapt their 
mode of life to a country made into 
farms and under cultivation, and they 
have almost entirely disappeared from 
the agricultural country. For a time 
some of them tried nesting in the al- 
falfa fields. At the time the birds ar- 
rive from the South the alfalfa is 
growing, and the fields look like a 
suitable place to nest; but by the 
time the nest is made and the eggs 
laid, the fields are fiooded for irriga- 
gation, or the mower and hay rake 
pass over the fields. 

The sexes are decidedly unlike in 
their summer plumage. The male is 
black with a large white patch on the 
wing; the female more resembling a 
sparrow, mostly grayish brown, but 
with a white wing-patch, and this 
white wing-patch is a distinctive mark 
in any part of the season. When they 
arrive in north-eastern Colorado about 
the tenth of May, the males are in 
this summer or breeding plumage. To 
quote again from Dr. Coues: "The 
male wears the black plumage only 
during the breeding season, like the 
Bobolink; when changing the charac- 
ters of the two sexes are confused. 
The change of the adult male from a 
winter plumage resembling that of the 
female to the full breeding dress is ac- 
complished by aptosochromatlsm — 
that is without moulting; for the 
black comes to the surface by the 



wearing away of light tips and edg- 
ings of the feathers, as in the Bobo- 
link." 

Geo. E. Osterhout, 
Windsor. Colo. 



The Oologlttt' Exchange and Mart. 

We are very pleased to note the 
progress made by our British contem- 
porary, the O. E. and M., founded by 
friend Skinner last June. Its new year 
commences with the January number 
and the subscription is $1.25 which in- 
cludes one free advt. of 25 words. 

Mr. Skinner seems to have enlisted 
most of the best men on this side as 
well as in Britain with not a few in 
the British Dominions overseas and 
the European continent. The paper is 
being conducted on very sound lines 
and we can heartily recommend it to 
any collector desiring relations with 
other countries. No dealers are ad- 
mitted to its subscription list and 
those who wish to subscribe must be 
proposed by some existing subscriber. 
Mr. Skinner points to the fact that 
no less than eight of our new list com- 
mittee are subscribers so that any of 
our readers wishing to get on the sub- 
scription list should be able to secure 
the necessary nomination. 

We all like to get our bird papers 
from No. 1 and we understand that 
the back numbers for 1919 can still 
be had for $1.00 though the supply is 
limited. 

Subscriptions can be remitted in 
dollar bills with one cent stamps to 
make up the odd amount. 

R. M. Barnes. 



The Ornithoiogy of Chester Co., Pa. 
By F. L. Burns, 1919. 
This splendid little volume of 122 
pages is typical of Frank L. Bums, its 
author in its thoroughness. Every- 
thing Bums publishes is accurate, 
thorough and reliable: witness his 
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papers on the Broadwing Hawk, and 
his review of the publications of Alex- 
ander Wilson in the Wilson Bulletin, 
as well as his "Bibliography of Rare 
and Unusual Publications'' in the 
Oologist July, 1919. 

The present volume is divided into 
three parts. Part one being a des- 
cription of the physical features of 
Chester County, Biographical notes 
and an extensive review of the pub- 
lished faunal lists relating to that 
County. Part II is an annotated list 
of the birds of the county giving 247 
species and a hypothetical list of 16 
species. Part III is a Bibliography of 
the faunal lists of the Country and 
some notes. 

This publication is without doubt 
the best list extant on the birds of 
Chester County and the author is to 
be congratulated on bringing to com- 
pletion this work which will for years 
be so useful to students of the birds 
of that county. 

Editor. 



William Brewster. 
By the death of William Brewster, 
American Ornithology loses its leader. 
No one can deny but that this quiet, 
unassuming, wealthy gentlemen of 
leisure was at the front of our scien- 
tific bird students when he pasedcm. 
As with all omithologrists of note he 
began by "making a collection of 
birds' eggs." Wm. H. Dana of Har- 
vard, (class of 1874) in which Brew- 
ster also finished his school year fur- 
nishes this information in an article 
in The Harvard Graduates Magazine 
for September, 1919. Collecting birds' 
eggs as a beginning has produced 
many great naturalists in the end. 

Editor. 



chased Scheck Island, six miles south 
of there in the Mississippi River, con- 
taining 315 acres and will convert the 
same into a game and bird sanctuary 
where all bird shooting and hunting 
and trapping will be for all time pro- 
hibited. Good! 



Our Place To Rett. 
J M. Welch, a wealthy citizen of 
Rock Island, III., has recently pur- 



Turkey Vultures Feeding. 

On March 2, 1917, near Daytona, 
Florida, I was fortunate in seeing the 
Turkey Vultures come upon a newly 
killed pig. It was a young animal, a 
foot and a half long, which lay in the 
road, having evidently been struck by 
a passing automobile. I drew up a 
short distance away and watched the 
birds approach. The first bird sailed 
gracefully over, then, skimming low 
over the roadway, alighted gracefully, 
with head held high and tail well 
raised from the ground. With all his 
ugliness, the bird looked proud and 
dignified. He stepped, almost waddled, 
to the pig, took his stand upon the 
forequarters and, reaching down deftly 
extracted the eye from its socket. All 
his movements were slow and deliber- 
ate; he attacked his prey with all the 
precision of a true artist. 

Meanwhile two or three other Vul- 
tures either sailed overhead or walked 
near, eyeing the food, but not ventur- 
ing to come within reach of the feed- 
ing bird. If they steppped too near, 
the bird standing on the pig looked 
up threateningly. 

The point next attacked was not the 
abdomen (as I had expected), but the 
region Just over the shoulder-blade. 
In ten minutes, during which time the 
birds had been driven into the air 
twice by passing automobiles, most of 
the spine of the scapula was exposed, 
and during this period only one bird 
had been at work at a time. We found 
another pig not far away on the beach. 
In this animal also the scapula wae 
denuded and the abdomen still un- 
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opened. When we left, seven Vultures 
were sailing overhead. 

Winsor M. Tyler, M. D. 
Lexington, Mass. 



if the catalogue can be completed in 
time to be used before July first. 

Editor. 



George M. Sutton. 
With this issue we begin the publi- 
cation of a series of plates made from 
drawings by our friend, Geo. M. Sut- 
ton, of the Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh. It is our prediction that in a 
few short years he will be at the 
front of American bird artists. Study 
these illustrations carefully and see if 
we are not justified in this prophesy. 



Photo Craft 
Published at No. 2 Nickels Arcade, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., is one of the very 
best photographic magazines we know 
of. It makes a specialty of nature 
photography and is of much use of 
those who desire to follow that branch 
of art. 



E. E. Pope. 

With this issue we present a fine 
likeness of E. E. Pope, one of the very 
best of American leading oologists. 
Mr. Pope was formerly at Colinsneel, 
Texas, and he is now at Alberquerque, 
N. Mexico. No oologist known to us 
excells him in accuracy or painstak- 
ing preparation of specimens. He is 
a member of the committee of twenty- 
five in charge of the new eggs price 
list. 



The New Price List. 
The new price list of North Ameri- 
can Birds Eggs moves ahead slowly. 
The committee of twenty-five in charg 
x>t the matter of prices has organized 
with Dr. R. B. Bales of Circleville, 
Ohio, chairman and Rev. H. E. Wheel- 
er, of Fayette ville, Ark., Secretary. 
The members of the committee are 
engaged in arranging matters by inter- 
correspondence but it is quite doubtful 



Everybody Late. 
It is a matter of extreme regret on 
our part that the January number 
was late. We sent the copy to the 
printer in November in time to get 
it out as we thought December 1st. 
However, when such publications as 
the "Pictorial Review," with over a 
million subscribers is compelled to 
issue a double January-February num- 
ber and "The Literary Digest" must 
Issue its number without type, it is 
no wonder our little Oologist was 
caught in the malstrom of labor 
troubles. We hope soon, however, to 
be caught up with schedule time and 
will do all we can to be out on the 
first of each month. 



O. W. Emerson. 
Professor Emerson of Berkeley, 
Calif., one of the nestors of North 
American Oologist and one of the 
most loved of all the many California 
Oologists has recently been engaged 
in taking moving pictures of birds at 
Oakland, Calif. We are glad to note 
that he is still active in the science. 



Story County, Iowa Birds. 

A list of birds observed near Ne- 
vada, Story County, Iowa during 1919. 

54. Ringbilled Gull. Eight fiying 
north over ploughed field May 8th. 

77. Black Tern. A flock of about 
fifty fiying northward. May 6. 

132. Mallard. At different times 
from March 28th to May 2nd; again 
in fall in large numbers from Oct. 11 
to Nov. 16th. 

139. Green-winged Teal. March 18- 
20-21-23-24 and Aprtl 2nd, and Oct. 25 
and 26th. 

172. Canada Goose. Several V 
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shaped flocks seen from Mar. 2Sth to 
April 3rd. 

190. Am. Bittern. One seen along 
West Indian Creek May 8th. 

191. Least Bittern, Two seem In 
grass In edge of pond June Tth. 

194. Great Blue Heron. One seen 
along creek Sept. 4th. 

201. Green Heron. A number seen 
at different times from April 11th to 
Sept. Sth. 

214. Sora Rail. One observed In 
pond June 1 0th. 

221. Am. Coot. One seen along 
creek May 9th. 

273. Klldeer. Common from Mar. 
15th to Oct. 5th. 

289. Bob-white. A few were ob- 
serTed along a hedge at different 
times throughout the summer. 



305. Prafrle Hen. Three seen Oct, 
6tb. 

316, Mourning Dove. Common. 

331. Marsh Haw'- Fairly common. 

333. Coopers Hawk. Formerly com- 
mon now becoming rare. One set of 
three taken this season. 

337. Red -tailed Hawk. Common. 

360. Am. Sparrow Hawb. Fairly 



373. Screech Owl. Common. 
375. Great Horned Owl. Rare one 
seen June 7th. 

387. Yellow-billed Cuckoo. Com- 
mon. 

388. Black-billed Cuckoo. Two ob- 
served this season. Not so common 
as the Yellow-billed. 

390. Belted Kingfisher. Common. 
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393. Hairy Woodpecker. Fairly 
commoii. 

394c. Northern Downy Woodpecker. 
Common. 

406. RiBd-headed Woodpecker. Com- 
mon. 

421a. Northern Flicker. Common. 

417.- Whip-poor-will. A few ob- 
served this season. Becoming rare. 

420. Nighthawk. Rare. 

423. Chimney Swift 

428. Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 
Fairly common. 

444. Kingbird. Common. 

452. Crested Flycatcher. Fairly 
common. 

456. Phoebe. Common. 

461. Wood Pewee. Fairly common. 

466. Traill's Flycatcher. Fairly 
common. 

467. Least Flycatcher. One ob- 
served on May 9th. 

474b. Prairie Homed Lark. Com- 
mon throughout the year. 
477. Blue Jay. Common. 
488. Am. Crow. Very abundant. 

494. Bobolink. Common. 

495. Cowbird. Common. 

497. Yellow-headed Blackbird. Rare. 
501. Mieadowlark. Common. 

506. Orchard Oriole. Fairly com- 
mon. 

507. Baltimore Oriole. Common. 
509. Rusty Blackbird. Common 

migrant. 

511b. Bronzed Crackle. Common. 

517. Purple Finch. Rare migrant. 
Three seen on Dec. 16th. 

529. Am. Goldfinch. Common. 

534. Snowflake. A few observed 
in late December. 

540. Vesper Sparrow. Common. 

546. Grasshopper Sparrow. Com- 
mon. 

552. Lark Sparrow. Formerly 
abundant, now rare. 

563. Field Sparrow. Common. 

567. Slate-colored Junco. Common 
migrant, 



587. Towhee. Formerly common, 
becoming rare. 

595. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. Fair- 
ly common. 

604. Dickcissel. Very abundant. 

598. Indigo Bunting. Common. 

608. Scarlet Tanager. Fairly com- 
mon. 

611. Purple Martin. Common. 

612. Cliff Swallow. Rare breeder 

613. Barn Swallow. Common. 

616. Bank Swallow. Common 
abundant nesting species in this lo- 
cality. 

617. Rough-winged Swallow. Com- 
mon. 

618. Bohemian Waxwing. Rare 
migrant. One observed Dec. 18th. 

619. Cedar Waxwing. Common in 
winter. Rare in summer. 

622a. White-rumped Shrike. Com- 
mon. 

624. Red-eyed Vireo. Fairly com- 
mon. 

627. Warbling Vireo. Not so com- 
mon as the Red-eyed Vireo. 

636. Black and White Warbler. 
Fairly common migrant. 

652. Yellow Warbler. Fairly com- 
mon. Formerly abundant. 

655. Myrtle Warbler. Abundant 
during migration in spring and fall. 

659. Chestnut-sided Warbler. Rare 
migrant formerly abundant. 

687. Am. Redstart. Fairly common 
during the migration season. 

704. Catbird. Common. 

705. Brown Thrasher. Common. 
721. House Wren. Common. 

727. White-breasted Nuthatch 
Common throughout the year. 

735. Chickadee. Common. 

755. Wood Thrush. Fairly com- 
mon. 

761. Am. Robin. Abundant. 

766. Bluebird. Common. 

John Cole, 
Nevada, Iowa, 
Jan. 1, 1920, 
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MAGAZINES WANTED 

I will pay the highest prices for any one of the following back numbers of 
these publications. If you have any of them write me at once. 

R. M. Barnes, Lacon, 111. 



AgaMez Bulletin. Buffalo, N. Y., 
1885. All except Vol. I, No. 5. 

Th« A. A. Bulletin, Gilman, 111., 
1890, Vol I, No. 3. 

Th« Agassi Record, Oskaloosa, la., 
1888, Vol. I, Nos. 3 and 4. 

American Magazine of Natural 
Science, 1892-3, Vol. I, Nos. 4 and 6; 
Vol. II, No. 1. 

The Agasslz Companion, Wyondotte 
Kfi., 1886, Vol. I, all but No. 2; Vol. 11, 
all but 3-5-6-10; Vol. Ill, all but 1-5-10- 
11-12. 

Amateur Naturalist, Ashland, Maine, 
1903-6, Vol.1, all; Vol II, all; Vol. Ill, 
all except Noe. 1 and 4. 

Bear Hill Advertiser, Stoneham, 
Mass., 1903, Vol. I, Nos. 1 and 3, and 
all after No. 4. 

American Osprey, Ashland, Ky., 

1890, Vol. I, No. 6. 

The Buckeye State Collector, Ports- 
mouth, O., 1888, Vol. I, Nos. 4 and 6. 

Bulletin of the Oologlsts Assn., 
Omaha, Nebr., 1897. All except No. I, 
Vol. 1. 

. .California Traveller and Scientists, 
1891-2, Vol. I, all except No. 5; Vol. 
n, all except No. 3 and all later issues. 

The Collector, West Chester, Pa., 

1891, Vol. I, all; Vol. II, all except 
Nos. l-^8. 

The Collector, Des Moines, 1882, 
Vol. II, all except Nos. 6-7-8. 

Collectors Journal, Fayetteville, la., 
1901, Vol. I, all except No. 2. 

The Collectors Monthly, Newburg, 
N. Y., 1893, Vol. I, Nos. 2-3-4. 

Collectors Notebook, Camden, N. Y., 
1903-4, Vol. I, all; Vol. II, all except 
Nos. 2 and 6. 

The Curio, Benson, Maine, Vols. I, 
II, III. IV, VI. 

Collectors Monthly, Philadelphia, 
Pa.. 1888. All except Vol. I. No. 1. 

The Collectors Monthly, Oakland, 
Calif., 1911. All published except Noe. 
2, 3 and 4 of Vol. I. 

The Curio Exchange, New Kamilche, 
Wash., 1901-2, Vol. I, No. 4 and Vol. 
II, 3 and all after. 

Empire State Exchange, Water Val- 
ley, N. Y., 1889, Vol. I, all except Nos. 
1-5-10; Vol. II, all except Nos. 1 and 2; 
Vol. Ill, all except Nos. 2-3-4; Vol. IV, 
all except 1-2-8-4. 



The Exchange, Quendota, 111., 1889, 
Vol. I, Nos. 1 and 4. 

The Exchange, Adrian, Mich., 1885. 
Vol. I, Nos. 1-2-4-5. 

The Exchangers Monthly, Vol. IV, 
complete, 1888. 

Exchanger and Collector and Ex- 
changers Aid, 1885, Canaijohorle, N. 
Y., all except Vol. I, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Forest and Field, Gillertville, N. Y.. 
1892, all except Vol I, Nos. 1 and 5. 

Golden State Scientist, Riverside, 
Calif., 1886, Vol. I, No. 1. The Sup- 
pressed copy. 

The Guide to Nature Study and 
Nature Literature, Stanford, Conn., 
Vol. I, No. 12; Vol. II, all after No. 7; 
Vol. IIII, IV, V; Vol. IV, Nos. 1 to 8 
and No. 10. Also issues of March, 
Nov. and Dec. 1909 and from Jan. 1910 
to Dec. 1913, inclusive and March 1914 
and July 1915 to Jan. 1916 Inclusiye. 

The Hummer, Nebraska City, Neb., 
1899-1900, Vol. I, Nos. 3 and 4. 

Iowa Ornithologist, Salem, la., 1895- 
7, Vol. IV, No. 3. 

Kansas City Naturalist, Kansas 
City, Mo., 1886-91, Vol. 5, No. 10. 

The Kansas Naturalist,. Topeka, 
Ks., 1902, Vol. I, all except No. 2. 

The Maine O. and O., Garland, Me.. 
1890-1, Vol. I, Nos. 5-6-7-12; Vol. U, No. 
1. 

The Naturalist, Kansas City, Mo., 
1890, Vols. I, II, III and Vol. IV except 
Nos. 6-8 and 10. 

The Natural History Collectors 
Monthly, 1893, Vol. I, except Nos. 1-2- 
3-4. 

The Naturalists Companion, Branch- 
port, N. Y., 1885, ,Vol. I, No. 1. 

The Naturalists Journal, Frankfort, 
and Phila., Pa., 1884, Vol. I. Nos. 4 
and 7; Vol. II, Nos. 1-2-3-4. 

Nature Study Review, Chicago, 111.. 
All issues prior to No. 45; also Nos. 
46, 58, 59 60. 61. 62. 72. 74. 93, 94 and 

117. 

The Observer, 1889-1917, Vol. I, all 
except Nos. 1-2-3-6; Vol. II, all except 
No. 3; Vol. Ill, all except Nos. 2-45-6- 
7; Vol. IV, all except Nos. 2-3; Vol. V, 
Nos. 6-8-9-10-12; Vol. VI, Nos. 2-7-10-12; 
Vol. VII, Nos. 10-12; Vol. VIH, all ex- 
cept No. 4. 
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Ohio Naturalist, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1889-1895, Vols. I-II-III and Vol. 
IV, No. 5 and all later issues. 

The Old Curiosity Shop, Vol. IX, 
No. 6. 

The Oologist and Botanist, Des 
Moines, la., Vol. II, Nos. 3-4-5. 

The Oologist Advertiser, Danilsyille, 
Conn.. 1889-90, Vol. I, No. 1. 

The Ornithologist, Twin Bluffs, Wis., 
1885, Vol. 1, No. 1. 

The Oregon Naturalist, Eugene, 
Ore., 1891, Vol. II, No. 7. 

The Owl, Glenn Falls, N. Y., 1885-6, 
Vol. I, all; Vol. II, all except Nos. 1 
and 2; Vol. Ill, all except No. 2. 

The Stormy Petrel, Quendota, 111., 
1890, Vol. I, Nos. 2 and 6 

The Taxidermist, Hyde Park, Mass., 
1907-14, all after Vol. II, No. 7. 

The Valley Naturalist, St. Louis, 
No. 1878, all except Vol. I, No. 1. 

The Weekly Oologist and Philatlest, 
all published except Vol. I, No. 2 and 
Vol. II, No. 2. 

The Western Naturalist, Topeka, 
Ks., 1903, all issues except Vol. I, No. 
1, 

The Western Naturalist, Quadison, 
Wis., 1887-8, Vol. I, Nos. 7-9-10; Vol. 
II. Nos. 1-5-6. 

The West American Scientist, San 
Diego, Calif., 1885 to 1902, Vol. I, all 
except Nos. 5-9-11; Vol. II, all except 
Nos. 15-21 ; Vol. Ill, all except Nos. 27- 
31; Vol. rV, all except Nos. 43-47-53; 
Vol. VI, Nos. 61. Vol. VIII, 66-68-69-70- 
71-72-73 and all after No. 139 except 
No. 158. 

The Wisconsin Naturalist, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Vol. I„ all except Nos. M; 
All of Vols. IMIIIV and V; all of Vol. 
VI except No. 1 ; all of Vol. VII except 
Nos. 77 and 78; all of Vol. VIII except 
Nos. 79-81-82; all of Vol. IX except 
Nos. 87-88-89-90. 

The Young Collector, Des Moines, 
la., 1881-2, all issues except Vol. I, 
No. 41; and Vol. II, Nos. 1-2-3. 

The Young Naturalist, Galesburgh, 
ni., 1884, Vol. I, all except Nos. 1-4-6. 

The Young Ornithologist, Boston, 
Mass., 1885, Vol. I, No. 10. 



BIRD BOOKS 



OFFERED AT 



NOMINAL PRICES 



Mr. Sherman's decision to limit 



his business to Insect Books only, 
affords a rare opportunity to pur- 
chase desirable items relating to 
Birds, Mammals, Reptiles and 
Shells at unheard of prices. 



Lists only upon application. 



• m • 



NOTICE. 



John D. Sherman, Jr. 



24 Clarem^nt Ava., 



We are out of copy. 



Nount Vernon, N. Y. 
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THE OOLOQISTS SPECiAL CLUEBINQ OFFERS ^^>R t920 

The following offers are made by Special Arrangement and we cannot guar- 
antee prices for more than 80 days. Place your order now and take advantage 
of these Bargains. Subscriptions may commence with any issue desired. 

The Oologist $ .50 The Oologists $ .50 

American Magazine 2.00 Delineator 2M 

Woman's Home Companion 2.00 Eveiybody's 2.00 



Publisher's Price $4.50 

All 8 for f8.86 

Save $1.16 

The Oologist $ .50 

Pictorial Review 2.00 

McClure's Magasine 2.00 



Publisher's Price $4.50 

All 8 for $3.85 

Save $1.15 

The Oologist $ .50 

Modem Prlscilla 1.50 

MdOall's Magasine 1.00 



Publisher's Price. $4.50 

All 8 for $3.35 

Save $1.15 

The Oologist $ .50 

Reviews of Reviews 4.00 

Everybody's Magazine or Ameri- 
can 2.00 

Publisher's Price $6.50 

AU 8 for $4.85 

Save $1.65 

The Oologist $ .60 

Metropolitan 3.00 

Current Opinion 8.00 

Publisher's Price $6.50 

All 8 for $4.85 

Save $1.75 

The Oologist $ .50 

All Outdoors 2.00 

Forest and Stream 2.00 



Publisher's Price $3.00 

All 3 for %2JiS 

Save $ .76 

The Ocdoglst $ .50 

World's Work 4 .00 

Centory 4.00 



Publisher's Price $8.50 

All 8 for $6.85 

Save $2.66 

The Oologist $ .50 

Youth's Companion 2.60 

Pictorial Review 2.00 

Publisher's Price $6.00 

All Three for $4.00 

Save $1.00 

The Oologist $ .60 

Outing 3.00 

Independent 4.00 



Price $7.60 

$6.36 

$2.15 



Publisher's Price $4.50 Publisher's 

All 8 for $8.36 All 3 for. . 

Save $1.16 Save . . . 

ORDER BLANK 
GRUMIAUX 
News & Subscription Co., 
176 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Please send the following magazines, each for 1 year, for which I enclose 

$ 

Name of Magazine Whoa to Beglm 
1 

2 

3 



5. 



Name 

Street 

Town State. 
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NOTICE ! 



During 1 920 the Oologist will publish ad- 
vertisements only for the length of time for 
which they are paid for, and no longer. 

If you want to get Birds' Skins, Eggs, 
Nests, or Mounted, or to dispose of the same, 
or to get or sell books relating to the same, we 
are the very best medium in America through 
which to secure or dispose of the same. 



ADVERTISE IN 

The Oologist 
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THE CONDOR 

A Magazine of Western 
Ornithology 

PublislMd Bl-numthly by the 
Cooper Ornithological Club of California 

Edited by J. GrlniMll and Hanr S. 8w«rth 

"The Condor" is strictly scientific 
but edited in such a way that a be- 
g:inner of "Bird Study" can easily un- 
derstand it. 

The articles in "The Condor" are 
written by the leading Ornithologists 
of the United States and are illustrated 
by the highest quality of half tones. 

Our subscription rates srs $1.60 per year In 
tho United Stetes and 91.78 In a Poralcn coun- 
try* Sample Copy 30c. v 

Address 

W. LEE CHAMBERS, Bus. Hanagor, 
Eafla Rock, Los Angalos, Cal. 



THE 

"Blue- Bird" 

Is now published monthly, the 
year 'round, with new and inter- 
esting departments, features and 
contests, and 

At No Additional Cost to 
Subscribers 

Official Organ of tlie Cleveland Bird 

Lovers' Association. 
SEND STAMP FOR SAMPLE COPY 



Annual Subscription, $1.60 

AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 

''THE BLUE-BIRD/' 

1010 Euclid Ave. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 



THE NEW CATALOGUE 



The work on the new price list moves slowly. The com- 
mittee of twenty-five, named by the Oologists of the coun- 
try, now have the work in hand and we hope to receive the 
results of their labors in time to publish the volume so it 
will be available for 1920 exchanges. It is, however, a long 
laborious road this committee has to travel and we are sure 
they will do thorough work before submitting it for publi- 



cation. 



— R. M. Barnes. 
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were observed In addition to these 
the Hairy Woodpecker, Downy Wood- 
pecker, Flicker, Blue Jay, Goldfinch, 
White-throated Sparrow, Tree Spar- 
row, Junco, Song Sparrow, Brown 
Creeper, White-breasted Nuthatch. 
Chickadee and Bluebird were record- 
ed here. 

On December 21st, the locality about 
Hawthorne, Midland Park and Wor- 
tendyke was traversed and one male 
Ring-necked Pheasant was observed 
on Goffle Hill in Hawthorne; Barred 
Owl, one at Midland Park, Screech 
Owl, one at Wortendyke adjacent to 
the Susquehanna railroad tracks in a 
copse of conifers; Winter Wren (one 
in a brush pile near Midland Park 
railroad depot; and Hermit Thrush 
(one at Wortendyke). 

On December 23d, a Cardinal was 
observed in a copse of weeds in Haw- 
thorne. 

On December 26th, the writer took 
the usual Census for Bird Lore in 
Hawthorne, Ridgewood, and Glen 
Rock, and on this trip observed the 
Horned Lark, Purple Finch, Pine Sis- 
kin, Cedar Waxwing and Bluebird, 
which are rather unusual species for 
this section. 

On December 29th, the Sparrow 
Hawk was observed at Riverside 
Paterson and since that time Jias 
been rather common in this locality, 
and elsewhere along the Passaic 
River. 

January 1st, 1920, the section includ- 
ing Caldwell, Fairfield, SIngac, Little 
Falls and West Paterson were can- 
vassed and a single Mallard was ob- 
served at Pine Brook on the Passaic 
River; a Red-shouldered Hawk was 
observed in Fairfield, Homed Lark 
(five along the roadside in Singac), 
Pine Grosbeak (one male seen in 
some conifers adjacent to the Passaic 
River at Little Falls. The writer 



spent a half hour studying this bird 
at close range and positively identified 
it by so doing); Purple Finch (foui 
males and six females near the Lack- 
awanna railroad bridge in West Pat- 
erson); Fox Sparrow (two at Little 
Falls; Northern Shrike (one at Fair- 
field); and Winter Wren (one at We3t 
Paterson). 

January 18th, the section in Rich- 
field and Allwood and along the Mor- 
ris Canal to Paterson was traversed 
and the Sharp-shinned Hawk, (one at 
Richfield); Screech Owl (one along 
the canal at Richfield); Pine Siskin 
(three in Allwood); and Bluebird (one 
in South Paterson) were observed. 

February 1st, the section about 
Pompton Lake was visited and the 
Ruffed Grouse, Hairy Woodpecker, 
Horned Lark, Meadowlark, Pine Sis- 
kin, Winter Wren, Golden-crowned 
Kinglet and Bluebird were observed 
in addition to the usual winter species. 

February 8th, a single male Redpoll 
was observed at Hawthorne. 

February 12th, the section in North 
Halden and Totowa was canvassed 
and the Snowfiake and Horned Lark 
were observed. 

February 23d, the section in Char- 
lottesburg. Smith Mills and Butler 
was visited and the following were ob- 
served: While enroute to Char- 
lottesburg the following were observed 
from the train window: Starling 
(common); Blue Jay (two); Tree 
Sparrow (two) and Song Sparrow 
(one) at Hawthorne; Barred Owl (one 
at Wortendyke) ; Meadowlark (one at 
Wyckof); and Crow (one at Pomp- 
ton I^kes). From Charlottesburg to 
Butler the trip was continued on foot 
and the following species were ob- 
served: Golden-crowned Kinglet was 
the first bird to be observed. A single 
Junco was next observed near the 
Newark Waterworks in an open shed. 
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Two Chickadees and five Horned Larks 
were then seen. Blue Jays were 
heard calling frequently near Smith 
Mills and here also four Bluebirds 
were seen flying overhead northward. 
In Butler three Juncoes, a Pine Siskin 
and two more Blue Jays were ob- 
served. This day was very cold and 
this probably accounts for the scarcity 
of some and absence of others from 
the list. 

March 7th, Branch Brook Park, 
Newark, was canvassed and the sec- 
ond record of the Redpoll for the win- 
ter was made near the conservatories 
in the northern section. The Tree 
Sparrows, White-throats, Song Spar- 
row, Pine Siskin and Chickadee were 
present. 

Louis S. Kohler. 
Hawthorne, N. J.. Mar. 15, 1920. 

Birds Noted From the Back Lot. 

The back lot consists of three lots 
two miles west of the center of San 
Jose facing Meridian Road and the 
block is surrounded on three sides by 
street car lines and small boys with 
guns and air-guns. One shot a Robin 
the other day. There are three large 
elm trees across the road and several 
blue gum trees on the front of the 
lots. 

There was a heavy fog all day on 
February 13, 1920 and the following 
birds were noted between 8:30 and 
9:30 a. m. The largest number in one 
day. 

273 Killdeer 1 

412 Red-shafted Flicker 1 

429 Black-chinned Hummingbird.. 3 

464 Western Flycatcher 3 

501b Western Meadowlark 1 

511 Brewer's Blackbird 2 

519 California Linnet 1 

554 White-crowned Sparrow 4 

LS. English Sparrow 20 

619 Cedar Waxwing 37 

697 American Pipit 3 



761a Western Robin 29 

743a California Bush-Tit 2 

The following were noted between 
8:30 and 9:30 each day from January 
1, 1916 to January 1, 1920. 
202 Black-crowned Night Heron... 3 

273 Killdeer 

294 California Partridge 1 

325 Turkey Vulture 5 

360a Desert Sparrow Hawk 3 

365 American Barn Owl 2 

413 Red-shafted Flicker 

429 Black-chinned Hummingbird .. 

431 Anna's Hummingbird 

436 Calliope Hummingbird 

454 Ash-throated Flycatcher 1 

458a Western Black Phoebe 1 

464 Western Flycatcher 

481 California Jay 1 

497 Yellow-headed Blackbird 6 

499 Bicolored Blackbird 

501b Western Meadowlark 

508 Bullock's Oriole 

510 Brewer's Blackbird 

519 California Linnet 

521a Mexican Crossbill 

529b California Goldfinch 

530 Arkansas Goldfinch 

530a Green-backed Goldfinch 

I. S. English Sparrow, abundant . . 

554 White-crowned Sparrow 

560a Western Chipping Sparrow ... 6 

567d Pt. Pinos Junco 4 

581d Santa Cruz Song Sparrow 1 

583 Lincoln's Sparrow 1 

591b California Towhee 

596 Black-headed Grosbeak 

599 Lazuli Bunting 

611a Western Martin 1 

612 Cliff Swallow 

619 Cedar Waxwing 

622b California Shrike 

646a Lutescent Warbler 1 

680 Macgillivray's Warbler 

683a Long-tailed Chat 3 

685b Golden Pileolated Warbler 

697 American Pipit 

703a Western Mockingbird 1 

733 Plain Titmouse l 
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743a California Bush-Tit 

744 Lead-colored Bush-Tit 1 

758 Russet-backed Thrush 4 

761a Western Robin 

763 Varied Thrush 1 

767 Western Bluebird 8 

W. A. Strong, 
San Jose, Cal. 



Bohemian Waxwings In Kansas. 
Prompted by the several notes in 
regard to the unusual wintral pres- 
ence of the Bohemian Waxwing, I am 
disposed to send a few notes on the 
occurrence of this erratic creature in 
a region wherein it has always been 
credited as "very rare." Only about 
four winters out of fourteen, covering 
my residence in Kansas, have I ever 
seen the Bohemian Waxwing. In the 
majority of these cases, the birds 
seen have generally numbered only 
about from ten to forty in a flock; 
with the (apparently-identical) flock 
of forty occurring, statedly, during a 
period of some two months. (At Irv- 
ing, five miles away, I saw, during a 
single winter, a flock of about twenty 
birds, three or four times). This pres- 
ent winter I have seen flocks of vari- 
ous siaes — ranging from ten to sixty. 
In most cases, I have been led to feel 
that the flocks observed were differ- 
ent flocks. They have appeared, with 
one exception, invariably at Blu3 
Rapids, the only exception be a flock 
of about twenty, seen at Marysville, 
fifteen miles away. A number of 
of people have inquired about these 
interesting birds ; one man, from the 
country, six miles to the Northeast, 
reporting a flock of fully 200, feeding 
on his cedar-berries. My first flocks 
of the Bohemian Waxwings were seen 
in December. The last flock, to date, 
appeared about the twentieth of Feb- 
ruary. 

The sporadic wintral occurrence of 
this erratic bird, whose food appears 



to be greatly variant, is quite parallel- 
ed by its breeding variances. The 
scattered records covering what has 
been learned of southerly breedings 
of this wierd creature make interest- 
ing reading. 

P. B. Peabody. 



in Defense. 

Last October, the issue of The 
Oologist included a list of species ob- 
served at Lexington, Missouri, by 
several bird students, including my- 
self. Many of the species listed were 
collected there. I am prepared to 
explain just why each species listed 
is on the list, and therefore take some 
little interest in any criticism pub- 
lished concerning it. 

In the January issue, Mr. P. B. 
Peabody of Blue Rapids, Kansas, 
writes: "There are often items coming 
into print that require some modifica- 
tion or explanation," and he cites my 
reference to the occurrence of the 
Long-tailed Chickadee as an example 
of that fact. "Of course, Missouri is 
quite out of the range of this Chick- 
adee," are his words of "explanation." 
A rather broad statement, I would say. 
It might be well to prove its fallacy 
in order to show the correctness of 
my statement. 

In the flrst place, let me say that 
Lexington is only forty-five miles 
from the Kansas line, and is located 
on the Missouri River. These two 
facts are of primary importance in 
understanding the range of P. a. sep- 
tentrionalis. 

Fortunately for Missouri ornitholog- 
ists, Mr. Otto Widmann (1) of St. Louis 
and Mr. Harry Harris (2) of Kansas 
City have published data on the birds 
of the state. There are perhaps no 
more capable ornithologists in the 
state than these two men. Their lists 
are full of valuable data, and I shall 
use their references freely in my "e:;- 
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planation." This is not a "modifica- 
tion/' however. 

As early as 1854, we have, from Mr. 
P. R. Hoy, (3) a record of the knowl- 
edge of the occurrence of the Long- 
tailed Chickadee in Western Missouri. 
Again, in 1874, Mr. W. E. D. Scott (4) 
stated that a series of Chickadees 
taken in Johnson Co., many closely ap- 
proached P. a. septentrionalis. Mr. B. 
F. Bush, an observer at Courtney, 
Jackson County, said, "The Long- 
tailed Ch. occurs here much of the 
time and undoubtedly breeds." Pearse 
City also reports the form, and to 
cap the climax, Mr. Widmann himself 
states that: "In Atchison Co. (Lang- 
don, Rockport, etc.) this was the only 
form found by the writer in June, 
1906." 

The above data may be found in 
Mr. Widmann's book. Mr. Harris re- 
peats Mr. Bush's record and says: "A 
few counties to the north, as well as 
twenty or thirty miles to the west, this 
form is the common Chickadee." He 
adds: "The local records are chiefly 
from the Missouri bottoms. 

My personal knowledge with refer- 
ence to the occurrence at Lexington 
is not so extensive as that of Mr. J. 
Clark Salyer of Lexington. When he 
noticed the reference in The Oologist 
for January, he wrote me, stating 
that he was positive that four out of 
eight or nine Chickadees in his col- 
lection (taken at Lexington) are "true 
septentrionalis." 

My defense is not given in a spirit 
of contentiousness. I recognize Mr. 
Peabody's standing as an ornitholog- 
ist of experience. However, I do pre- 
sent these facts merely to clear up 
his little error in the January Oolog- 
ist, and I hope I will be judged ac- 
cordingly. 

1. A Preliminary Catalogue of the 
Birds of Missouri. By Otto Widmann. 
(1907). 



2. Birds of the Kansas City Region. 
By Harry Harris (1919). 

3. Annual Report of Smithsonian 
Institution for 1864. 

4. Nuttall Bulletin, Vol 4, page 140. 

E. Gordon Alexander, 
Fayette, Mo. 



Texas Migration Notes. 

Unusual flight of Goldflnches were 
observed on Marine Creek near North 
Ft. Worth. Texas, Feb. 20, 1920. I es- 
timated that two hundred or more 
were in the elm trees along the creek. 

While motoring over Lake Worth 
near the Spillway, I observed many 
ducks of different kinds. They were 
tame, as no shooting has gone on 
since Mr. Maxon has kept a sharp 
lookout for anyone breaking the duck 
law. I ran the motor boat up close 
and took some pictures, then making 
them fly, I got some photos while 
they were in flight. Not many were 
identifled, as there were so many dif- 
ferent kinds, but I recognized Red 
Heads, Spoonbills, Pintails, Mallard, 
Am. Scaup, and Teal. 

I guess on account of not a very 
severe winter is the cause of the scar- 
city of Cedar Waxwings. I have only 
observed a few, and other census 
takers have only reported a small 
flight. 

Robins were not as plentiful as 
usual, but several good flights were 
observed. 

A few scattered Gulls are on the 
lake at present. 

Crows have been seen in large 
flights. 

Feb. 15th, half grown Horned Owls 
observed. 

Feb. 20, fresh Hawk's nest complet- 
ed. 

Not but mighty few summer breed- 
ers have arrived here yet. 

Ramon Grahant, 

Texas Notes, 1920. 
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TWO SPECIES OF BIRDS USE ONE 

NEST. OTHER ''EMERGENCY 

CASES" OR DOUBLE SETS. 



The Western Red-tailed Hawk Ac- 
corn modatee a Pacific Horned Owl 
In Aesitting In Supplying a 
Complement of Eggs. 



1 have. In my collection seven sets 
of eggs, or rather double sets of eggs, 
which seem of sufficient interest to 
publish in The Oologist. 

1. Pacific Horned Owl and Western 
Red-tailed Hawk. Collected by J. S. 
Appleton. March 20, 1900, at Simi, 
Calif. One egg of the Owl and two 
of the Hawk, in a nest on a cliff where 
the Owls had nested for twelve years. 
The old Owl was on the nest when 
found. All three eggs fresh. 

2. April 5, sixteen days later, the 
Owl was again sitting upon the nest 
which now contained one of the Hawk 
and two of her own eggs; incubation 
begun. 

3. Western Grebe and American- 
eared Grebe. Four of the former and 
one of the latter in a nest constructed 
by the latter species. Collected by 
Gerard A. Abbott, at Devil's Lake, N. 
D., May 28, 1900. The American- 
eared Grebe occupying the nest at 
time of discovery. 

4. Black-billed Cuckoo and Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo. Three eggs of the for- 
mer and one of the latter. Collected 
by R. T. Anderson, Aylmer, Ont., Can- 
ada, June 8, 1897. 

Mr. Anderson observed the nest 
each day, and the marks on the eggs 
indicate that the single egg of the 
latter species was the last one laid. 

5. San Diego Song Sparrow and 
Anthony's Towhee (Melospiza c. 
cooperi and Pipilo c. senicula; accord- 

'^ng t^Ridgway's "Birds of North and 
Mi^le America," pages 367 and 437 
Wtspectively). Four of the former 



and one of the latter. Collected by 
Harvey M. Hall, at Riverside. Calif.. 
April 14, 1891. Both birds near the 
nest. 

6. Bluebird and Carolina Chicka- 
dee; collected by a friend near 
Wayneburg, Pa., May 11, 1892. 

The Chickadee had constructed a 
nest in a post and laid two eggs; the 
Bluebird built a nest of grass and 
rootlets on top of this and deposited 
five eggs, to which number the Chicka- 
dee added five more, probably at in- 
tervals between the laying of these 
of the Bluebird. All eggs were fresh. 
Both birds were near the nest post. 

My friend damaged one of the egg? 
of the Chickadee in the top nest, and 
in attempting to secure the nest with 
the eggs crushed the two eggs in the 
under nest, not knowing of their pres- 
ence. 

7. Brown-headed Nuthatch and Blue- 
bird. Collected by Thomas A. Smith 
wick. Merry Hill, N. C. April 26. 1891; 
four eggs of the former and one of 
the latter. Old Nuthatch on the nest 
at time. 

J. Warren Jacobs. 
Waynesburg, Pa. 
March 1, 1920. 
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'Spring's Awakening.' 
The welcome notes of spring ring 
from the woods and valleys in the 
early part of March. The Cardinals 
begin to sing their early morning song 
as the Titmouse answered in the dis- 
tance. Crows cawed on their north- 
ern journey. As the sun begins to 
shine from over the hill tops the 
Plumbeous Chickadee was heard sing- 
ing the day light, early morning 
spring song. It sounds to me like 
they were saying "We're here — Who 
are you?" Jumping around in the dead 
trees they examined every natural 
cavity and also the Woodpeckers' 
holes in search of a nesting site. I 
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was just finishing writing the above 
when I heard one of my corks pop in 
the water. I laid my note book 
down on the seat of the boat, and 
quickly pulled out a nice Croppie; re- 
baited and then kept my ears and 
eyes open for more birds. The Red- 
headed Woodpeckers were busy ham- 
mering away testing out their bills 
for the coming spring and breeding 
season. They made music while I 
fished. Glancing overhead a Flicker 
passed, going on about its business. 
Through the mixed blue and white 
clouds a Sharp-shinned Hawk darted 
and shrieked drowsily swinging back 
and fourth over the tree tops in 
search of a late sleeping bird. A Red- 
bellied Woodpecker pounded away on 
an old dead hollow tree near by, as 
if he was telling the Bam Owl that 
was inside, that it was daylight and 
he could go to sleep now if he could 
stand the racket he made. 

As the sun peeped out occasionally 
between the clouds the birds became 
more plentiful and musical. Blue- 
birds which looked to be in pairs flew 
down and scattered in the frosty 
leaves and flew away to examine 
the woodpeckers holes in the dead 
timber. 

A Kingfisher flew noisily by alight- 
ing on a overhanging tree to watch 
out of his morning meal. 

Vultures circled back and forth 
over the rocky banks thinking that 
spring was near and that the rocky 
cliffs and bluffs make an ideal nesting 

site during March and April. 

All the birds were happy and indus- 
trious until the man bird showed up; 
as the aeroplane purred over the tree 
tops all birds made away in the op- 
posite direction, and as the birds had 
"vamoosed" and I had a pretty good 
vamoosed and I had a pretty good 



string of croppies, I pulled in lines 
and hit it for camp. 

Ramon Oraham, 
Texas, 1920. 



A Fight 
Game Warden G. E. Maxon, and I 
were walking along a rocky bluff near 
the river and were surprised to see 
several Black Vultures fly from the 
ground. We went to where they flew 
from and there lay a half dead Tur- 
key Vulture. This appeared to us that 
Black and Turkey Vultures do not get 
along very well. 

The Musical Buzzard. 

The Buzzard that I reported some 
time ago, that flew back and forth 
with a bell tied to his neck, and ring- 
ing every time he flopped his wings, 
was also seen by a bird observer flfty 
miles below here. 1 also received a 
letter from a bird observer in Ohio 
that he had belled this Buzzard. It 
looks like to me that this Buzzard wa^ 
taking quite a trip. 

Ramon Grahan 

Texas Notes, 1920. 



Winter Birds Around London, Ontario 
The Mcllwraith Ornithological Club, 
of London, Ontario, of which I am a 
member, has been getting out a list 
of all the birds seen around our city, 
each year, for the past ten or fifteen 
years. We are so situated that we 
can only do our field work on holi- 
days, Saturday afternoons, and in the 
early spring mornings during the mi- 
grations of the birds. This year we 
started out on New Year's Day, and 
up to the 15th of February, we have 
a list of forty birds recorded. When 
one considers the severity of the 
weather this winter, and the depth 
of snow, and the number of species 
recorded is remarkable. The ther- 
mometer has hovered around the zero 
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mark for days at a time, and the snow 
fall has been the greatest In years, 
necessitating the use of snow shoes on 
nearly every trip. Last year with its 
mild winter and slight fall of snow 
(the least in years) the list was not 
nearly so great. 

Following is our list from Jan. Ist 

to Feb. 15th: 

Herring Gull 

American Merganser 

Black Duck 

American Golden Eye 

Ruffed Grouse 

Cooper's Hawk 

Red Shouldered Hawk 

Long-eared Owl 

Screech Owl 

Kingfisher 

Hairy Woodpecker 

Downy Woodpecker 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker (first win- 
ter record) 

Bluejay 

American Crow 

Red-winged Blackbird (second winter 
record) 

Rusty Blackbird (first winter record) 

Bronzed Grackle 

Evening Grosbeak (very rare) 

Pine Grosbeak 

Purple Finch 

American Crossbill (rare) 

White-winged Crossbill (rare) 

Redpoll 

American Goldfinch 

Pine Siskin (rare) 

White-throated Sparrow (first winter 
record) 

Snowflake 

Tree Sparrow 

Slate-colored Junco 

Cardinal 

Northern Shrike (rare) 

Brown Creeper 

White-breasted Nuthatch 

Red-breasted Nuthatch (rare) 

Chickadee 



Hudsonian Chickadee (a new record 

for here) 
Golden-crowned Kinglet 
Robin 
Song Sparrow 

J. R. McLeod, 
Feb. 16, 1920. London, Ontario. 



Albino English Sparrow. 
October the fourth G. E. Maxon and 
myself was driving along the paved 
pike between Lake Worth and Ft, 
Worth, Texas, and we saw an English 
Sparrow that was white all over ex- 
cept his wings. 



This article should have followed its Intro- 
duction on pare 26. second column « of last 
issue of The OoTogist. 

Banker Who Disappeared Found 
In Florida. 

Wilmington, Del., Jan. 1. — Charles J. 
Pennock, banker and former state or- 
nithologist, who disappeared from his 
home in Kennett Square, Pa., six years 
ago, has been discovered through his 
love for birds, which led him to write 
an article for an ornithological jour- 
nal under his own name. He was dis- 
covered living in the forests of Flor- 
ida, where his only solace in his self- 
enforced exile was the companionship 
of his beloved birds. 

He was laboring under the delusion 
that he must bury himself. 

While he was in Florida he made 

his home at St. Marks, Fla., and was 

known as "John Williams." During all 

this time he continued his intensive 

study of the birds and this finally led 

him to write an article on the birds 

of that vicinity under his assumed 

name. This led to his discovery. Little 

did the editor know that his Florida 
correspondent "John Williams'* of the 
past few years was in reality his old 
friend, Charles J. Pennock. 

Let us all rejoice in his coming back 
to us and hope he has entirely re- 
covered his health and that we may 
enjoy his contributions to these col- 
umns in the future as in the past. 
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During 1 920 the Oologist will publish ad- 
vertisements only for the length of time for 
which they are paid for, and no longer. 

If you want to get Birds' Skins, Eggs, 
Nests, or Mounted, or to dispose of the same, 
or to get or sell books relating to the same, we 
are the very best medium in America through 
which to secure or dispose of the same. 
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WANTE3D — Common sets of all kinds 
ornithological mafirazlnes, bird skins. 
Will pay reasonable prices. What have 
you? will be In the Exchange market 
In spring:. JOHNSON A. NEFF, P. O. 
Box 9, Marionville, Mo. 

I HAVE over 100 kinds of Fresh 
Water mussels to sell or exchange for 
same or skins or eggs. DR. W. S. 
STRODE. Lewlston, 111. 

WANTED — To correspond with any 
enthusiastic, but careful, students of 
natural history that will exchange 
ideas, ^^periences, etc. Friendly cor- 
respondence solicited, especially with 
Ornithologists; mammalogists; botan- 
ists; and lepldopterlsts. THEODORE 
R. GREER. Sheridan, 111, care F. R. A. 

WANTED — For Cash or Exchange: 
Oologlsts for Dec. 1902; June and July, 
1912; April and May, 1918; Jan. and 
Feb. 1919. Also who can offer any of 
the following complete volumes: Oolo- 
glst. 1903 to 1912 inclusive? J. WAR- 
REN JACOBS. Waynesburg. Pa. 

WANTED — Sets or sjngles of Hawks, 
crows, bluejays. sandpipers, waxwings, 
grackles. blackbirds, warblers in quan- 
tities for cash. Also Duck Hawks. 
KARL A. PEMBER. Woodstock. Vt. 



THE 

"Blue- Bird" 

Is now published monthly, the 
year *round, with new and inter- 
esting: departments, features and 
contests, and 

At No Additional Cost to 
Subscribers 

Official Organ of the Cleveland Bird 

Lovers' Association. 
SEND STAMP FOR SAMPLE COPY 



Annual Subscription, $1.00 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS 






This is an appeal to each one of our subscribers 
to pick out some likely young student of birds and 
send him **The Oologist" for 1920. Surely our 
older subscribers have interest enough in spread- 
ing the influence of this Journal to do this. 
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BRIHF SPBdAL ANNOUNCBMBNTS 

Wanted, Ezchanff*. F«r 8aU, Stc, iii9«rt«4 in ttUs d«partm«j|t at If ••»%• 
for each 26 words for one issue; eaeh additional word 1 eent Ife nolM In- 
serted for less than 26 cents. 

We will advertise the skins, nests, e^ffs, or mounted specimens of North Amer- 
ican Birds for sale for persons having a lawful authority under the law to deal 
In the same. These columns are for the use of those desirinsr to make bona fide 
ezchanfiT&s of such specimens for scientific collecting purposes only. — BDITOR. 

in acMswerlng advertisements in these colvmns mention "The Oologist," aad 
therea>7 help us, as well as the adyertlser and yourself. 



Send me the list of A 1 Bird Skins that yoa 
bare to dispose of by exchange or otherwise. 
R. M. BABNES. Lacon, 111. 

ALL. PERSONS having A-1 skins in 
pairs of any of the North American 
Jays send list. I will pay the highest 

Srice for those that I need. R. M. 
ARNES, Lacon, 111. 

EXCHANGE — Collection of North 
American Birds. Containing four hun- 
dred and twenty- three species and sub- 
species. Represented by thirteen hun- 
dred and sixty specimens. PHILIP 
LAURENT. 31 Bast Mt Airy Ave.. Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

WANTED— A pair of living Sand Hill 
Cranes A. O. U. No. 306, taken north of 
the center of the U. S. If the birds are 
only slightly wingtipped this will not 
matter. For them I will pay a good 
price, R. M. BARNES, Lacon, IlL 

WANTS SETS of 2-3-47-136-140-167- 
196-208-289-305-611. Will exchange 
mounted alligator, 36 inches long, for 
sets. Send list. Will send mine. F. M. 
CARRYL, Maplewood, N. J. 

Would like to Exchange bird Aiigra- 
tion notes with observer in western 
state, preferably Montana. A. S. WAR- 
THIN, Ferda Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

FOR SALE— Bird Lore, 100 single, 13 
odd volumes, |1.25 each; Condor, vol. 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and singles; Portraits of 
birds. Trumhull; Birds of Maine, 
Knights; Birds of Conn., Sage; Oologist, 
singles; The Warblers, 5 vols. Chllds. 
C. M. CASE, 306 Blue Hills Ave., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

ENTIRE COLLECTIONS— Will pay 
spot cash for entire collections of 
North American birds eggs. Send lists. 
B.. R. BALES, M.D., Circleville, Ohio. 

WANTED — First class showy singles 
for Exhibition collection. Will ex- 
change sets from this locality. RAMON 
GRAHAM, Box 136, Route 2, Ft Worth, 
Texas. 

SALE OF BIRD NEGATIVES— Many 
sold. Many left; some fair, some good, 
some fine. To close out, sixty-five cents 
per dozen, my choice, prepaid. Extra- 
ordinary opportunity. For Fifty Cents 
you get at least 5 Negatives worth 25 
cents each "and then some." P. B. 
PEABODY, Blue Rapids. Kansas. 

M. J. Hofman — Taxidermist, Mount- 
ing to order from specimens in the 
flesh or dried scientific skins. Address 
989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. T. 



WANTED — Skins of water and shore 
birds. Grouse and Quail and many Ra- 
pot Rap tores; Eggs in seta BLave 
many skins sets, curios, shells, miner- 
als. Butterflies, etc., to offer. BRNEIST 
H. SHORT, Rochester, N. Y. 

BUTTERFLIES— I wish to corres- 
pond with collectors with a view to 
purchase or exchange. Dr. T. W, Rich- 
ards, U. S. Navy, Naval Hospital, Anna- 
polis, Maryland. 

WANTED — American Ornithologry. 
Vol. VI, 1, 3, 4, 6, 7; Ornithologist and 
Oologist, Vols. VI, VII complete; Vola 
XI, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11; XII. 8, 9. 10, 
11. Maynard's Birds of Eastern North 
America: Mcllwaith's Birds of Ontario, 
2nd edition. Will pay cash or ex- 
change. H. H. JOHNSON, PIttsfleld, 
Maine. 4-20t3 

THE BAILEY MUSEUM of NATUR- 
AL HISTORY, Newport News, Va., de- 
sires to secure through exchange or 
purchase, small mammal skins, and a 
collection of bird skins and eggs. Sub- 
mit lists and price. H. H. BAILEY, 
Newport News, Va. 

EXCHANGE for Common Sete, Edi- 
son Phonograph and course in Taxi- 
dermy. Will buy Entire collections, 
large or small. Exchange in sets de- 
sired. M. B. WHEELER, East Ran- 
dolph, N. Y. 

TO EXCHANGE — One York E. Flat 
Bass and 1 B Flat Tenor slide Trom- 
bone. I will buy, sell or exchange eggs 
in sets. M. B. WHEELER, East Ran- 
dolph. N. Y. 

EXCHANGE— "Insect Book," "But- 
terfly Book." "Moth Book," "Spider 
Book," "Shell Book," "Am. Food And 
Game Fishes," Ridgway's "Birds of 
Middle and North America," VoL 1-5, 
for other nature books. Send lista 
THEODORE GREER. Sheridan. 111. 
Care F. R. A. 

CORRESPONDENCE and Exchangre 
wanted with Butterfly and Moth col- 
lectors. Especially in the West, the 
Gulf States and Canada. A. E. BROW- 
KR, Wnilard. Mo. 

WILL THE PERSON who has the 
first six volumes of the Auk, bound in 
Morocco, witli the name of H. B. Bailey. 
on the blank page before the title page. 
and the first Vol. of the Auk, bound tn 
Morocco with the book plate of Dr. D. 
E. Lantz in same, communicate with 
me. The whereabouts of these volumes 
should be easily located if the bird men 
will look at their copies. HAROLD fiL 
BAILEY, Newport News, Va. 4-20t3 
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Qg North American birds' eggs. — The Editor. 
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We are glad to annoimce that the work on the 
^ New Price List moves on apace. The Southern 
^ committee, Perry, Baynard and Bailey, have just 

i 

^ sent in a report of their work. We hope the other 
divisions will be as prompt as possible, for good- 
ness knows, we surely need a new price list of 
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Bird. Parasitism 

The rather elderly person whose 
name Is subscribed, hereto, has be- 
come greatly Interested in the 
phenomena of parasitism, with many 
birds. (One uses the term, "many 
birds," quite soberly; for the term 
covers a literal truth). There are now 
two distinct kinds of Parasitism, what 
we might call domiciliary-parasitism, 
and ovo-parasitism. Let us glance, 
briefly, at these, in turn. 

With birds that nest in tree-hollows, 
it is quite natural that there should 
be more pairs of birds of several kinds, 
in a given locality, than there are 
available hollows. Hence there has 
arisen the cheerful spectacle of 
halcyon nestings, in close contiguity, 
of species most-unlike; and on the 
contrary the rather repulsive 
spectacle of bickerings without end, 
between aspirants for a summer 
home. Of the same character, involv- 
ing violent usurption, is the finding of 
eggs of sundry woodpeckers in the 
arid south-west, within cactus hollows 
in use by elf owls. Rarer, still, yet 
sometimes occurring, is the case of 
eggs of golden-eyes intruded into nest- 
hollows occupied by hooded mergan- 
sers. (In this connection, the writer 
cites a rare experience of his own, il- 
lustrating the persistence of the hom- 
ing instinct, with many birds. Twice 
have I found an egg of the previous 
year with the fresh eggs in the nests 
of hooded mergansers, blew 'em, too!) 
Fairly incomprehensible, on any other 
hypothesis than that of sheer laziness, 
is the finding of intruded eggs in ex- 
ternal nests, of various kinds. This is 
habitual, with both species of our 
easterly-breeding Cuckoos; and, of 
course, with the erratic and uncaring 
mourning dove. Often have I found 
a nest of the latter containing three 
eggs, one of them far less incubated 
than the others; while Just once, here 



in Kansas, did I find a nest on the 
ground with its norm of two eggs; 
and later turned aside to the see the 
same nest, only to find it, to my sur- 
prise, containing, four eggrs two of 
them quite fresh. I have also found, 
just once, an egg of the mourning 
dove in a nest of bronzed grackle. 
Inexplicable, yet entirely heart-wann- 
ing, are the rare cases when robins 
and cuckoos have been found sitting, 
peacefully, side by side; on a hodge- 
podge of robin, cuckoo and, possibly, 
brown thrasher-eggs. 

In the field of ovo-parasitism we 
find greater diversity. Rarely enough, 
the eggs of even three species have 
been found in the same nest, example, 
a cardinal nest, found by me, last 
summer, containing, beside the normal 
complement, an egg, each, of cowbird 
and cat bird. Ovo-parasitism is dis- 
tinctly common, with all the fuligin- 
ous, and with some of the anatine, 
ducks. The records I have compiled 
are greatly interesting; and very vol- 
uminous. The redhead appears to be 
the commonest victim ; and the canVas- 
back the ordinary aggressor. Of this 
sort of parasitism, innumerable cases 
are on record. 1 here set down one 
of my own: In a by-gone year, I 
spent several days about the borders 
of a grassy, meandering rush-filled 
lake of North Dakota. In those days 
there were ducks, a plenty. One sunny 
June morning, for illustration. I count- 
ed no less than seventy-five pintail 
drakes, all sunning themselves on the 
lake margin, amid the coverts. Mal- 
lards, pintails, shovellers and a very 
few green-winged teals were nesting 
beside that lake; with an occasional 
gadwall. Phalaropes were abundant; 
as also were winged teal. On my 
ways to and fro, between town and 
lake, I noted how frequent was my 
encounter with a very fussy female 
canvas-back. Always, at a certatai 
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narrow coarse grass belt, I would en- 
counter her, sometimes swimming 
about, under manifest agitation and 
quite as often winging, hysterically, 
over-head. 

Determined, one day, to learn the 
reason why, my quest led into deep 
masses of marsh-growth, where mud 
and water were full three feet deep. 
Almost had I become tempted to give 
up the wearisome quest when, finally, 
the glint of something whitish amid 
the luxuriant grasses, aroused my 
deepest interest. And then, upon a 
bog, I found a deep, down-lined nest, 
with a slide into the water on the 
south side. In the nest were eight 
eggs, some of them clay color, some 
of them green, and in the water were 
other eggs, all of them red-head eggs. 
The red-head eggs were incubated; 
the canvas-back, fresh. No question, 
then, as to which bird had been the 
usurper. In the magazine files the in- 
terested student will find sundry simi- 
lar settings down of curious composite 
'*sets" of red-head, canvas-back, scaup, 
buffle-head, ruddy, eggs. 

Of course, we all know much about 
the freaks engendered by cow-bird in- 
trusions. Some of us, perhaps, have 
found evidence of arrant stupidity on 
the part of cowbirds. I once took a 
set of towhee eggs, in Northern Min- 
nesota, only to find, two days later, 
two eggs of the northern cowbird in 
that otherwise empty nest. I have al- 
so found, quite counter to what some 
of the wise men have said, a very few 
host-nests containing eggs of the host 
that were nearer to hatching than 
those of the parasite. Most of us are 
aware that some of the larger specie 
of smaller birds are more frequent 
cowbird hosts than others. Is this, 
one wonders, a matter of tempera- 
ment, of a larger, more good-natured 
toleration? 

Again, how many of us have noted 



that the Song Sparrow never seems 
to lose any of its own eggs, as a rule, 
even upon the intrusion of two, or 
even three, cowbird eggs into their 
nests? (The same is sometimes true 
of the common towhee). A conspicu- 
ous example of the greater frequency 
with which the nests of some one 
species of host is intruded upon, than 
others. I have found in the case of 
observations made by a correspondent 
of mine, a high-bred Hollander, who, 
poor fellow, went the way of all 
tubercular flesh, after a sojourn in 
Oaxaca, Mexico. He found the local 
form of the red-eyed cowbird almost 
uniformly parasitic upon the local 
towhee, Pipilo rutilis. Every set of 
these beautiful eggs, as I now remem- 
ber, was accompanied by one or two 
eggs of the red-eye. 

Akin to the parasitic habit is that of 
co-nesting. This is a habit prevailing, 
apparently, with but a few species. 
Of course, it is not strange that it 
should be found, occasionally, main- 
taining with domesticated species, 
as when, for instance, I once found 
amicably side by side on fourteen eggs, 
my two young hen-turkeys sitting. 
Of the same purport, that of co-opera- 
tion, is the rare habit evinced by, for 
example, the hawk owl, both birds of 
a devoted pair sometimes incubating 
side by side. One would greatly like 
to urge upon younger bird students an 
awakened and a persistent habit of in- 
trospective study of these, and of 
kindred phenomena in the great bird- 
world. Just as soon as we shall have 
found ourselves interested in the eco- 
nomic and social relations between 
various species of birds, and shall 
have become fascinatingly absorbed in 
the study of bird-psychology, as most- 
strikingly manifested in the reproduct- 
ive period, we shall then, and then 
only, have found the great, delicious 
secret of super-interest. And when 
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added to this habit of obserratlon we 
shall alBO have Joined the habit of 
veracious and couscientioua chronic- 
ling, we shall have beBun to show our- 
selves really bird Btudents; and not 
merely hoggish amaesers of material. 
Isn't this all richly worth the while? 
P. B. Peabody. 



JOHN H. FLANAGAN 
Prominent Attorney, Former Sollcitttr 
of Town of Warwick, Dead In 
Hia 52nd Year. 
The Evening Bulletin, Feb. 24. 1920. 
—John H. Flanagan, prominent attor- 
ney here for many years, former War. 
wick Town Solicitor and a law partner 
of John Doran before the latter be- 



came Justice ot the Soperior Coort. 
died laat right at his home, 89 Power 
street. He was 51 years old and had 
been ill since last November, Cere- 
bral hemorrhage caused his death. 

Next to legal affairs bird life ap- 
pealed most to Mr. Flanagan. H» was 
an expert ornithologist, was Bird Com- 
misBioner for Providence conntr "nd 
chairman ot the board from 1906 to 
190S. when he declined reappolntma&t. 
and had one of the best private col- 
lections of eggs In this section of the 
country. He had also been secretary 
ot the Bird Commission tor several 

The American Ornithological UdIoq 
claimed blm as one ot Its moat in- 
terested members. He was In the 
Providence Fish and Oame Associa- 
tion, the Franklin L<yceum. of which be 
was a lecturer, and the Providence 
Gun Club. Mr. Flanagan was also a 
member ot the Rhode Island Bar As- 
sociation and Its executive board, the 
Catholic Club and the Atbenaevm. 

He was bom July T, 186S. In Crans- 
ton, and lived the greater part of the 
time, prior to being admitted to the 
bar In 1894, In Apponaug. He was a 
graduate of La Salle, and a member 
ot the executive board ot that institu- 
tion. In 1S92, he was graduated from 
Manhattan College, and the Harvard 
Law School three years later. 

He studied law In the oHlcea ot Ed- 
win D. McGuinness. who was at the 
time Mayor ot Providence, and a part. 
ner of John Doran. Upon the death 
ot Mr. McGuinness In 1901, the firm ot 
Doran & Flanagan was established. 
Mr. Flanagan continued the practice 
of law alone, following the election of 
his partner as Judge. 

He Is survived by a Bister. Josephine 
A., and three brothers, Edward J.. 
Thomas L., and Dr. William F. Flana- 
gan. 
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Cow Bird Notes From Virginia 
Previous to the opening of the great 
European War, the cow bird was 
quite a scarce breeder in Virginia and 
my oological sets seldom were over- 
burdened with these parasite eggs. 
Long before the entry of the U. S. into 
the conflict, Newport News was 
selected as a shipping point for 
horses and mules by the French and 
British governments and later by our 
government and some 550,000 horses 
and mules were shipped across. 
This industry naturally called for a 
large acreage in corrals and around 
the feeding trough for oats, which 
were fed as short feed to these ani- 
mals, congregated during the winter 
months, thousand of winter cowbirds. 
The extreme cold winter of 1917 and 
1918 drove many thousand of these 
birds into this excellent feeding 
ground and they remained well into 
the spring, before breaking up. 

Most of the horses and mules that 
were on hand when the Armistice was 
signed were sold soon afterwards and 
with them disappeared the greater 
part of the Cow birds. I was much 
interested, however, in seeing if a 
greater number of eggs would be found 
in this section owing to the great in- 
flux of these birds. In this ^ was not 
disappointed for during the past sea- 
son, nearly all small nests found con- 
tained one or more eggs of this para- 
site bird. While my egg collection 
was enriched by several new species 
containing cowbirds' egg6, the com- 
munity has been the loser for they 
destroyed many nice nests and sets, 
and the cowbirds reared, took the 
place of many beneficial birds. 

Harold H. Bailey, 
Newport News, Va. 

The Maryland Yellow Throat 
One day last June in mid-summer, 
a light rain set in. After dinner it 



still rained by spells but it was fio 
quiet and warm that I concluded that 
it would be a good stunt to go out on 
a certain good sized mountain stream 
nearby and take a good thorough 
wetting for the privilege of catching a 
mess of trout. When trout fishing a 
person must go slow and carefully and 
must often spend some time at d« >i 
pools trying to tickle the palate of thi . 
big fellows. 

Because of his slow progress a 
trouter often sees interesting birds, 
nests, and animals. Among other 
things I have come upon mink, coon, 
nttlesnakes and porcupines and on 
some occasions deer and have dis- 
covered some mighty interesting nests 
such as Winter Wren, Canadian, 
Mourning and Black-throated Blue 
Warblers. 

On this particular afternoon while 
going through some heavy buck laurel 
in the hemlocks to get behind a tree 
on the edge of a deep pool I flushed 
a bird oft its nest. This nest was 20 
inched up in the top of a low cluster 
of laurels. It was a bulky nest of 
grass and the four eggs were spotted 
and wreathed. It looked more like a 
Mourning Warbler's nest than any- 
thing I could think of, so I sat down, 
and in a few minutes the female re- 
turned. Owing to the shade and the 
state of the weather and the fact that 
she kept low down in the laurels I 
could not identify her and she didn't 
look just right for a Mourner. 

Several days later on a clear sunny 
day I returned and was surprised to 
find a Yellow-throat at home. It cer- 
tainly pays to positively identify all 
finds. The Yellowthroat is one of our 
commonest and best distributed warb- 
lers in the summer and is found every- 
where in bushy or weedy places. It is 
one of the common birds in the slash- 
ings and on the fire swept barrens and 
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huckleberry ridges it is one of the 
few birds to be found. 

It is entirely absent in heavy growth. 
It nests on the ground and in low 
brush. Its eggs 4 to 5 in number are 
marked only by a few dark dots about 
the larger end. 

This particular Yellowthroat's nest 
differs entirely from the ordinary 
Yellowthroat's nests in being in laurel 
in quite heavy hemlock timber. The 
nest was larger than usual and the 
eggs unusually large. It is the only 
set of Yellowthroats that I ever found 
that was spotted and wreathed. They 
arrive the first week in May and de- 
part late in September. Very often 
they are imposed upon by the Cowbird. 

R. B. Simpson, 
Warren, Pa. 



TWO DAYS AFIELD 

The First in the Dfttrlct of Columbia 

and the Second In New Jersey; 

A Comparison. 

On the morning of April 16th, 1916, 
Mr. B. S. Taubenhaus and myself left 
the 33d Street Station of the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. at 12:20 a. m. for the 
purpose of gathering information re- 
garding the status of the migratory 
aspect of the section of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, south of the 
Potomac River, and on the 17th I can- 
vassed the territory in New Jersey in 
Upper Passaic County, thereby secur- 
ing a fairly good comparison between 
the two sections. The principal object 
of this comparison was largely to de- 
termine the elapse of time between 
the time certain species were present 
in the Virginia counties and their ar- 
rival at the point of observations in 
Upper New Jersey. Daily canvasses 
were made up to the 30th, in the sec- 
tion of Upper Passaic County, for the 
purpose of checking up on the dates 
of arrival and obtained some fairly re- 



liable data on this point of compari- 
son and elapsed time. 

The trip from New York City to 
Baltimore, Md. was uneventful, but on 
reaching the latter city the dawn had 
occurred and from the car windows 
numerous Flickers, Crows, Purple 
Grackles and Robins were observed 
while enroute from Baltimore to the 
city of Washington. 

While in Washington we had tra- 
versed along Delaware Ave. to S. W. 
B. street, thence to 14th street and to 
the Long Bridge over the Potomac. 
While thus walking we observed a 
colony of Purple Martins (10) at a 
colony house adjacent to a fire house 
on Delaware Ave. Numerous Tufted 
Titmice and Song Sparrows were 
present in the city, as well as numer- 
ous Robins and Purple Grackles. A 
single Hermit Thrush was observed 
on S. W. B. street. While crossing the 
bridge two Herring Gulls, seven Frank- 
lin Gulls and a Fish Crow were ob- 
served. 

On our arrival on the Virginia 
shore, we followed the Alexandria 
Road to the Columbia Turnpike pass- 
ing through Jackson City, and Arling- 
ton Junction. Thence along the Co- 
lumbia Turnpike through Arlington 
to Barcroft. Thence along the Lees- 
burg Turnpike over Munson and Up- 
ton Hills to Falls Church. Thence to 
Torrison, Ballston, Clarendon, Fort 
Myer, Rosslyn, Arlington National 
Cemetery to Arlington Junction and 
finally to the Long Bridge, the point 
of beginning. This itinerary included 
a goodly portion of Alexandria Coun- 
ty and a small portion of Fairfax 
County, Virginia. 

The total number of species ob- 
served during the day included forty, 
as will be determined by the following 
list, which bears notes regarding 
their abundance and point of observa- 
tion: 
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Herring Gull. Two were observed 
along the shore of the Potomac, neaf 
Jackson City. 

Crow. Common at all points visited 
and throughout the day. 

Robin. Common at ail points. 

Purple Grackle. Common at all 
points. 

Song Sparrow. Common at all 
points. 

Flicker. Common at all points. 

Hermit Thursh. One observed in 
Arlington, near roadside, and which 
was the only one observed in Virginia. 

Tufted Titmouse. Observed and 
heard in every point visited. 

Savanna Sparrow. One in a swamp 
near Jackson City and one near Bar- 
croft. 

Kingfisher. One at Jackson City 
and one at Rosslyn. 

Osprey. One at Jackson City and 
two near Arlington National Ceme- 
tery during late afternoon. 

Cardinal. A pair at Jackson City, a 
pair at Arlington, a pair at Bar croft 
and a pair at Munson Hill. In every 
case the males were in full song. 

Cowbtrd. One at Jackson City. 

Redwings. One at Jackson City and 
four at Rosslyn. 

Carolina Wren. One male in full 
song at Jackson City. 

Meadowlark. Common at every 
point visited. 

Mourning Dove. A pair at Arling- 
ton and another pair at Ballston. 

Bluebird. Common at all points. 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet. Two in Ar- 
lington. 

Bronzed Orackle. Ten observed 
during day. 

Junco. Common at all points. 

Mockingbird. About twenty-five in- 
dividuals were observed between Ar- 
lington and Rosslyn, and in each case 
were in full song. 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. One at 
Arlington, 



Turkey Vulture. One appeared at 
Arlington. 

Cedar Waxwing. Three at Arling- 
ton. 

Yellow Palm Warbler. Five at Ar- 
lington and five at Torrison. 

White-throated Sparrow. Five in 
Ballston and two in Rosslyn. 

Goldfinch. Five observed during 
day. 

Vesper Sparrow. One at Ballstoii 
and four more at Upton Hill. 

Brown Thrasher. Six at Upton Hill 

Towhee. One at Upton Hill and one 
at Rosslyn. 

Phoebe. Two at Torrison and five 
at Rosslyn. 

Wilson Thrush. One near Arlington 
National Cemetery. 

Swamp Sparrow. Five appeared 
near Torrison. 

Tree Swallow. Five at Torrison. 

Purple Finch. Five at Torrison and 
four at Ballston. 

White-breasted Nuthatch. Two at 
Arlington National Cemetery. 

Broad-winged Hawk. Four near 
the Cemetery. 

On our return over the Jjong Bridge 
we observed a Laughing Gull and two 
Pied-bill Grebes, and while enroute 
on the train back to New York City, 
we observed on a small inlet of the 
Chesapeake Bay, Maryland, what ap- 
peared to be five more of the Pied* 
bills. 

Among the other forms of natural 
life which were observed this day 
were the Cabbage Buttwfly, a few 
Mourning-cloaks and one Purple Skip- 
per. A pair of Spotted Turtles w&e 
found mating, and the Green Pond 
Frogs were rather abundant in the 
moist sections. The peach, pear and 
cherry were In full bloom, the spice- 
bush, crocus, daffodil, seal, tulip and 
myrtle were in full infiorescence and 
several (ri^bushee in bud ready to 
open, 
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On the morning of April 17th, the 
writer undertook this comparison 
alone and journeyed Bloomfleld, N.J. 
to Singac (Passaic County), after 
which he canvassed Wayne, Pequan- 
nock , Pompton Plains, Pompton, 
around Pompton Lake, Lakes village, 
Bloomingdale and Butler, all in Upper 
Passaic County, and observed the fol- 
lowing species: Robin, Starling, Song 
Sparrow, Purple Grackle, Flicker, 
Meadowlark, White-throated Sparrow, 
Redwings, Tree Swallow, Bluebird, 
Field Sparrow, American Crow, Gold- 
finch, Yellow Palm Warbler, Co whir d, 
Chipping Sparrow, Barn Swallow, 
Myrtle Warbler, Chimney Swift, and 
Bank Swallow, all quite common. 
The following were also observed, but 
in numbers as appears after each 
species: Phoebe (5), Downy Wood- 
pecker (5), White-breasted Nuthatch 
(1), Purple Finch (2), Kingfisher (5), 
Blue Jay (10), Chickadee (5), Tufted 
Titmouse (1), Red-shouldered Hawk 
(2), Sparrow Hawk (1), Osprey (3), 
over Pompton Lake. Mourning Dove 
(2), Chewink (5), Pied-bill Grebe (1), 
Black Duck (1), and Catbird (1). The 
record of Catbird is the earliest that 
the writer had ever secured on this 
species in Northern New Jersey. 

By comparison of these two lists 
the reader will observe wherein 
numerous species, which are common 
In Northern New Jersey on this lat- 
ter day, were rather uncommon in 
the former list. For instance the 
Field Sparrow was common in New 
Jersey and not to be found in Virginia. 
The Tree Swallow was common at the 
northerly section but in Virginia only 
five were observed along the Potomac. 
No Catbirds were observed on the 
16th, but one was found on the 17th. 
Tufted Titmice were common in Vir- 
g^inia and only one was observed in 
New Jersey. Thus I might go ahead 
and draw numerous other compari- 



sons but I am quite sure the reader 
will be able to draw these for himself. 

Louis S. Kohler, 
Hawthorne, N. J. 



The Starling and Its Depredations. 
During the summer of 1919, the 
Starling were very numerous in and 
about Hawthorne, N. J. In fact, more 
so than in any other previous year. 
When the common red currant began 
to ripen numerous of these birds 
gathered about the bushes and played 
(lavoc with them, destroying about 
forty per cent of the yield. Later 
when the cherries were at their 
height, much damage was inflicted by 
these exotics. But the greatest harm 
of all occurred at the time the garden 
peas were just appearing through the 
earth. Each morning on arising 
shortly before sunrise, it was neces- 
sary for my wife and I to scatter these 
marauders and to keep at it through- 
out the day to save our crop. We 
tried all manner of frightening de- 
vices, but these birds cared little for 
these and the result was that four 
successive plantings were completely 
destroyed by them. The strawberries 
and grapes were not attacked and we 
were quite thankful for this, but the 
loss of the other crops was a rather 
serious handicap. It is my opinion 
and, I believe this to be general in 
this section, that the sooner we are 
rid of these birds the better we will 
be off as regards our garden truck. 
Every farmer that I have talked to 
realizes the importance of preserving 
our native birds but does not want any 
more of these exotics as pests. 

Louis S. Kohler, 
Hawthorne, N. J. 



A Few Notes From the A. E. F. 
When I went to France with the 
Marines, I had no bird guide with me, 
and while over there I could not find 
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in the stores a popular priced work 
in English about the birds. So, such 
birds as I learned to know in France, 
I simply recollected from my former 
reading. 

One of my first acquaintances was 
the robin, though to us the name of 
robin sounds strange when we use it 
to speak of the red-breast of Europe. 
In disposition it seemed amiable, 
solitary, and whenever I saw it I al- 
ways thought of a line I read in an 
old book: "A bush contains but one 
robin." 

The rooks were very common in 
northern France last winter, but I 
did not see any in southern France 
during the summer months. Of course 
one which everybody interested in 
birds looked for was the nightingale, 
and I was anxious to hear its song. 
The natives seem to think it is the 
only bird worth hearing. I, myself, 
was not greatly impressed with it. 
However, I am not a competent Judge 
in such matters, and the nightingale's 
reputation will suffer none because of 
my opinion. For my part though, I 
would rather listen to some of our 
Thrushes, in a quiet nook of American 
woodland. 

My real favorite of the birds over 
there was the skylark. After a cold 
spring night on guard duty, and when 
the East is flushed with the first light 
of morning, it is worth while listening 
to this cheerful singer high in air. I 
shall mention another bird which 
should be last and least: this, the 
much detested house sparrow. He is 
careless about his appearance, and he 
does not keep his quarters clean — to 
use a rather military expression. 

I have seen the screech owl — or 
what I supposed to be such — flying 
at dusk and in twilight. Rapacious 
birds, though, seem to be rather 
scarce. There is a little brightly- 
colored hawk which may be a sparrow 



hawk but he seems to have more 
pluck and dash than our bird of this 
name, and he is the terror of the 
smaller birds as they cower in the 
copse, when he is about. 

If the French have any laws for the 
protection of birds, they are certainly 
very lax in the enforcement of them, 
as the people seem to shoot whatever 
birds they please. The birds seem to 
thrive more through the general in- 
dolence of the populace, than through 
any special effort to protect them. 

C. W. Pelton. 
Jonesburgh^ Mo. 



Cape May Warbler in New Jersey 

On May 19, 1916, I observed my 
first Cape May Warbler (Dendroica 
tigrina). On this morning, ks had 
been my usual practice for twelve 
years prior to this date, I canvassed 
the entire length of Branch Brook 
Park, Newark, N. J. and was fortu- 
nate enough to encounter this species 
near the band-stand in the section 
between Bloomfield Avenue and Park 
Avenue in the low shrubbery which 
borders the walk. Only one male was 
pfesent of this species and remained 
in this park throughout the day. On 
this same morning the Maryland 
Yellowthroat, Redstart, Black and 
White Warbler, Ovenbird, Louisiana 
Water Thrush, Hooded Warbler, 
Canadian Warbler, Wilson Warbler, 
Bay-breasted Warbler, Blackbumian 
Warbler, Palm and Pine WarblM^ 
were also present, making in all a 
very excellent day for the Mniotiltidae. 

On May 18th, 1919, in a copse of 
woods at Hawthorne, N. J., I saw my 
second specimen of the Cape May 
Warbler. This latter bird was also 
the only one which could be found on 
this day, although it is quite possible 
there were others of the same specie 
present as the shrubbery, lower and 
upper halves of the trees were fairly 
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alive with the different Mniotlltidae. 
I made observations daily in this 
copse of woodland from May 1st to 
30th, 1919, and only was able to find 
species of the Wood Warblers on the 
6th, 10th, 18th and 25th, the other 
days they being very conspicuous be- 
cause of their absence. 

During the coming migration season 
of 1920 I again intend to spend some 
portion of each day during the period 
between April 15th and May 31st, in 
this same locality atid will at the end 
of this period draw up an article show- 
ing the comparative dates of arrival 
of the Mniotlltidae which 1 am quite 
sure the readers of the Oologist will 
be glad to see. 

Louis S. Kohler, 
Hawthorne, N. J. 



Black Snake 

In No. 6, Vol. XXXV, Mr. W. H. H. 
Baker, from Harvey, la. tells us of a 
black snake adventure. Although I 
cannot report how this serpent 
managed to reach its perch, permit 
me to narrate several facts regarding 
similar "Black Snake stunts," which 
might be of interest to the readers. 

This species of snake indeed is a 
very able tree climber. A friend of 
mine has repeatedly seen an at least 
six foot specimen of this reptile that 
has his haunts on his farm which is 
about a mile from my home. Never, 
however, has he been able to comer 
it, — for curiosity's sake, — for as soon 
as he puts in an appearance she heads 
for a large tfee in the woods, and dis- 
appears in the crown with amassing 
rapidity. With his repeated chances 
were plentiful of putting an end to 
her sojourn, but claiming this specie's 
usefulness, (I cannot verify his claim 
as to that), he refrained from doing 
so, 1 may add here that this part of 
St. Louis Co., is rather hilly, and 
lavishly covered with woods, creeks 



and rivers, a welcome haunt to the 

naturalist. 

In another instance a boy had 

climbed to a telephone post with no 

Intent. At the height of twenty feet, 
a Woodpecker's home had struck his 
eye, and he designed to relieve the 
pecker's better half of her duties. As 
it was somebody had beat this ur- 
chin's time, for no sooner had he thrust 
his nimble fingers in the orifice to 
grasp the coveted eggs, he extracted 
them again, with preposterous celerity, 
a three foot black snake attached to 
his mischievous fingers. This serpent 
dropped down immediately upon its 
removal from the hole, and made a 
getaway. Descending the post was ac- 
complished in two shakes, and the 
words he uttered came from no Sun- 
day School vocabulary. Let us hope 
this incident inclined the youngster to 
become a bird friend instead of a bird 
fiend. 

At another time several acquaint- 
ances noticed a few Martins clamor- 
ing about their abode — a box at the 
top of a fifteen foot sleek pole. Up- 
on closer investigation it was found 
that a two and a half foot black snake 
had ascended this very pole in order 
to make a meal of the fledgings. The 
reptile's blood thirst had been quench- 
ed, and his stomach had been 
appeased but the beast had made no 
allowance for the infurriated embryo 
farmers. After many futile attempts 
Nemesis reached the nest robbers. 

Lastly, in the church yard of this 
borough I found the cast off skin ol 
a black snake in the croi.ch of a 
maple tree, seven feet from the ground. 
This has been garment is three feei 
seven inches long. The diameter of 
the tree is approximately one a ad a 
half foot. 

H. A. Insinger, 
Valley Park, Mo. 
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''Ornithological Acquaintances.'' 

While on an overland trip to South 
Texas, during January I stopped over 
In Austin, our state capitol. There I 
had the pleasure of meeting several 
men who are doing a lot to save and 
protect the birds of this state. I 
first went to see Mr. Sterret, state 
game, fish and oyster commissioner. 
I was greeted in a very cordial man- 
ner. (Although from my appearance, 
being in collection clothes, you would 
have suspected that I was a* hobo). 

Mr. Sterret impressed me as a' man 
who not only was a good ofticiaJ, but 
was a nature lover also. He talked 
about collecting and birds in a man- 
ner of one that knew what he was 
speaking of. And also directed me to 
where 1 could locate a nest of Bald 
Eagles in San Angelo county, with a 
zest of one who takes greatest inter- 
est in birds. He assured me that he 
had sent me a permit to collect and at 
the same time had the thoroughness 
to warn me against collecting quail 
eggs. 

The next man that I met was Mr. 
J. W. Neil, director of institutes, state 
department of agriculture, with whom 
I talked for quite a while. He seemed 
to be well versed in bird lore and to 
take a great interest in the birds of 
our state, having wrote several im- 
pressive articles, pleading for their 
preservation. 

He told me of the plans on foot for 
the publication of all the material that 
the U. S. Biological survey has collect- 
ed on the birds of Texas. I think 
that it would be a most valuable ad- 
dition to the publication of birds in 
this state, as here are no real good 
books on the birds of Texas. The pub- 
lication of this bulletin would require 
an appropriation of about ten thous- 
and dollars, from the state legislature. 
And I suggest that all the ornitholo- 
gist of this state, should combine and 



write the representatives of the state 
legislature, urging them to advocate 
the passage of this bill. 

I then went out to visit Mr. Oeorse 
Finley Simmons who although a young 
man, is now a professor in the state 
university. Mr. Simmons is now en- 
gaged in the writing of a bulletin for 
the state on the birds of central Texas, 
which will be most helpful. 

He offered to take me out and show 
me some good collecting grounds, but 
as my time was limited, I did not go 
out with him. 

Dr. Elton Perry and Deloach Martin 
are two that I did not have the pleas- 
ure of meeting, but with whom I cer- 
tainly would have liked to have gotten 
acquainted. 

Jake Zeitlin» 
906 Bryan Ave., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 



Hawk and Squirrel 

While out on a hawking trip this 
spring I came to a Hawk's nest in an 
elm tree near a small creek. It was 
up in the top branches and after a 
climb I found that they had not laid 
yet. But the birds were observed 
close by. After giving it a close ^• 
amination I found a squirrel's nest 
cozily built right under the Hawk's 
nest in the same fork. So this ap- 
peared to me that they were living 
close together. 

Ramon Qraham. 



Hawk and Wild Cat 

While collecting along the Mexican 
Border I came upon an extra large 
Hawk's nest. I was looking it over de- 
ciding to climb it when out jumped 
a wild cat. This was a surprise to 
me so I turned to shoot and he dis- 
appeared in the dense pricklej pear 
thickets. 

Ramon Graham. 
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During 1 920 the Oologist will publish ad- 
vertisements only for the length of time for 
which they are paid for, and no longer. 

If you want to get Birds' Skins, Eggs, 
Nests, or Mounted, or to dispose of the same, 
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or to get or sell books relating to the same, we 
are the very best medium in America through 
which to secure or dispose of the same. 
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WANTBD — Common sets of all kinds 
ornithological masaslnes, bird skins. 
Will pay reasonable prices. What have 
you? Will be in the Bxchanse market 
In spring. JOHNSON A. NBFP. P. O. 
Box 9, Marionvllle, Mo. 

I HAVE over 100 kinds of Fresh 
Water mussels to sell or exchange for 
same or skins or eggs. DR. w. S. 
STRODE, Lewlston, 111. 

WANTED — To correspond with any 
enthusiastic, but careful, students of 
natural history that will exchange 
ideas, experiences, etc. Friendly cor- 
respondence solicited, especially with 
Ornithologists; mammaloglsts; botan- 
ists: and lepidopterists. THEODORE 
R. GREER, Sheridan, 111. care F. R. A. 

WANTED — For Cash or Exchange: 
Oologists for Dec. 1902; June and July, 
1912; April and May, 1918; Jan. and 
Feb. 1919. Also who can ofFer any of 
the following complete volumes: Oolo- 
gist, 1908 to 1912 inclusive? J. WAR- 
REN JACOBS, Waynesburg, Pa. 

WANTED — Sets or singles of Hawks, 
crows, bluejays, sandpipers, waxwlngs, 
grackles, blackbirds, warblers in quan- 
tities for cash. Also Duck Hawks. 
KARL A. PBMBER, Woodstock. Vt 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS 



This is an appeal to each one of our subscribers 
to pick out some likely young student of birds and 
send him *^The Oologist" for 1920. Surely our 
older subscribers have interest enough in spread- 
ing the influence of this Journal to do this. 
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BlUnr SPBCIAL ANNOUNCBMBNTS 

Wanted. Exchaiir«. F«r SaU, Kto.. InMrted in this department at If ••a la 
for each 25 words for one Issue; eaeh additional word 1 cent. Ne nonM in- 
serted for less than 26 cents. 

We will advertise the skins, nests, esrss, or mounted specimens of North Amer- 
ican Birds for sale for persons having a lawful authority under the law to Amml 
in the same. These columns are for the use of those deslringf to make bona fide 
exchanfTCis of such specimens for sclentiflc collecting purposes only. — EDITOR. 

in afwwering advertlBements in these columns mention "The OoIoglBt." «ad 
thereft>3r help U8, as well as the advertisw and yourself. 



Send me the list of A 1 Bird SlLins that yon 
have to dispose of by exchange or otherwise. 
R. M. BARNES. Lacon. III. 

ALL. PERSONS having A-1 skins in 

J airs of any of the North American 
ays send list. I will pay the highest 
grice for those that I need. R. M. 
ARNES. Lacon, 111. 

EXCHANGE — Collection of North 
American Birds. Containing four hun- 
dred and twenty- three species and sub- 
species. Represented by thirteen hun- 
dred and sixty specimens. PHILIP 
LAURENT, 81 Bast Mt Airy Ave., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

WANTED— A pair of living Sand Hill 
Cranes A. O. U. No. 806, taken north of 
the center of the U. S. If the birds are 
only slightly wingtipped this will not 
matter. For them I will pay a good 
price. R. M. BARNES, Lacon, 111. 

WANTS SETS of 2-3-47-136-140-167- 
196-208-2S9-305-611. Will exchange 
mounted alligator, 36 inches long, for 
sets. Send list. Will send mine. F. M. 
CARRYL, Maplewood, N. J. 

Would like to Exchange bird Migra- 
tion notes with observer in western 
state, preferably Montana. A. S. WAR- 
THIN, Ferda Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

FOR SALE — Bird Lore, 100 single, 13 
odd volumes, $1.25 each; Condor, vol. 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and singles; Portraits of 
birds, Trumhull; Birds of Maine, 
Knights; Birds of Conn., Sage; Oologlst, 
singles; The Warblers, 5 vola Chllds. 
C. M. CASE, 306 Blue Hills Ave., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

ENTIRE COLLECTIONS — Will pay 
spot cash for entire collections of 
North American birds eggs. Send lists. 
B. R. BALES, M.D.. Circleville, Ohio. 

WANTED — First class showy singles 
for Exhibition collection. Will ex- 
change sets from this locality. RAMON 
GRAHAM, Box 136, Route 2, Ft Worth, 
Texas. 

SALE OF BIRD NEGATIVES— Many 
sold. Many left; some fair, some good, 
some fine. To close out, sixty-five cents 
per doaen, my choice, prepaid. Extra- 
ordinary opportunity. For Fifty Cents 
you get at least 6 Negatives worth 26 
cents each "and then some." P. B. 
PEABODY, Blue Rapids. Kansas. 

M. J. Hofman — Taxidermist. Mount- 
ing to order from specimens in the 
flesh or dried scientific skins. Address 
989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. T. 



WANTED — Skins of water and sbore 
birds, Grouse and Quail and many Ra- 
pot Haptores; Eggs in sets. Save 
many skins sets, curios, shells, miner- 
als, Butterflies, etc., to offer. ERNEST 
H. SHORT, Rochester, N. Y. 

BUTTERFLIES — I wlab to correa- 
pond with collectors with a view to 
purchase or exchange. Dr. T. W. Rioh- 
ards, U. S. Navy, Naval Hospital. Anna- 
polis, Maryland. 

WANTED — American Ornitholofiry, 
Vol. VI, 1, 3, 4, 6, 7; Ornithologist and 
Oologist. Vols. VI, VII coniplete; Vols. 
XI, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11; XH, 8. 9, 10, 
11. Maynard's Birds of Eastern Nortli 
America; Mcllwaith's Birds of Ontario, 
2nd edition. Will pay cash or ex- 
change. H H JOHNSON, Plttsfleld, 
Maine. 4-20t3 

THE BAILEY MUSEUM of NATUR- 
AL HISTORY, Newport News, Va., de- 
sires to secure through exchange or 
purchase, small mammal skins, and a 
collection of bird skins and eggs. Sub- 
mit lists and price. H. H. BAILEY, 
Newport News, va. 

EXCHANGE for Common Sets, Edi- 
son Phonograph and course in Taxi- 
dermy. Will buy Entire collections, 
large or small. Exchange in sets de- 
sired. M. B. WHEELER, Bast Ran- 
dolph, N. Y. 

TO EXCHANGE — One York E. Flat 
Bass and 1 B Flat Tenor slide Trom- 
bone. I will buy, sell or exchange eggs 
in sets. M. B. WHEELER, East Ran- 
dolph. N. Y. 

EXCHANGE— "Insect Book." "But- 
terfiy Book," "Moth Book," "Spider 
Book." "Shell Book," "Am. Food And 
Game Fishes," Kldgway's "Birds of 
Middle and North America," VoL 1-6, 
for other nature books. Send lista 
THEODORE GREER, Sheridan, IlL 
Care F. R. A. 

CORRESPONDENCE and Exchange 
wanted with Butterfly and Moth col- 
lectors. Especially In the West, the 
Gulf States and Canada. A. E. BROW- 
p:il, Wlllard, Mo. 

WILL THE PERSON who has the 
fir.st six volumes of the Auk. bound in 
Morocco, with the name of BL B. Bailey, 
on the blank page before the title page. 
and the first Vol. of the Auk, bound in 
Morocco with the book plate of Dr. D. 
E. Lantz In same, communicate with 
me. The whereabouts of these volumes 
should be easily located if the bird men 
will look at their copies. TTARrtr.^ q. 
BAILEY, Newport News, Va. 4-20tS 
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The latter part of March the editor, Mr. Barnes, 
got much better and started to return to his regu- 
lar work. A few davs at the office however, over- 
taxed his strength and April 4th he suffered a vio- 
lent relapse. For a time he was a seriously and 
dangerously sick man. However after a consulta- 
tion of four specialists it was again determined to 
perform a second operation on the affected ear. 
This was done and since then the patient has been 
slowly getting better. At this writing, April 20th, 
he is still confined to his bed but with a promise of 
being permitted to sit up in a chair soon for a 
short time each day. 

We are doing the best we can with The Oologist 
in the meantime and crave the assistance of the 
friends of the little journal who have its good near 
to heart. We need copy, short notes, and will 
truly appreciate all the assistance received, as it 
is sorely needed until '*Ye Editor" can again re- 
sume his usual activities. — Virginia Lane. 
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ANNOTATED LIST OF THE BIRDS 
OF BROOKE COUNTY, W. VA. 

Brooke County is the southernmost 
county of West Virginia's panhandle. 
Along its entire western side 
runs the Ohio river, from whose 
immediate banks the hills of the 
lesser Blue Ridge ranges rise. The 
whole county is hilly; part of it rather 
gently rolling, but a great deal of it 
broken up by deep ravines and narrow 
gorges. A person's feelings after 
Jaunting through these hills for a day 
quite faithfully attest to their height 
and ruggedness. Bald, outstanding 
cliffs are unusual, and at only one 
place, three miles east of Wellsburg, 
do they attain any considerable height. 
Near the border line of Ohio county 
on the south there are also very rugged 
hillsides and a large area covered with 
interesting upstanding boulders, which 
suggest a glacial origin, though I un- 
derstand they are merely the products 
of erosion. A great deal of the till- 
able land is in use, epecially in the 
valleys and on the more gentle hill 
slopes, but possibly quite an equal 
amount has not been cultivated, so 
that much of the forest is primeval, 
and naturally conducive to an abund- 
ance of bird life. Marshy land is al- 
most entirely absent, and naturally 
so with the land so thoroughly drained. 
However, there are small suggestions 
of swamps along Juerdon Run, to the 
northwest of Bethany, and there are 
small sedge rimmed ponds of an 
ephemeral type near West Liberty. 
These small places have been watched 
with great care in hopes that members 
of the Rallidae would be discovered, 
but the searches have been for the 
most part fruitless. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that there are 
swampy lands directly bordering the 
medium sized streams. Buffalo Greek, 
for instance, which runs through the 
county and Joins the Ohio at Wells- 



burg, is quite swampy at certain sea- 
sons of the year and at favorable 
places. A lack of the swamp loving 
birds in the following list may be part- 
ly accounted for by this evident lack 
of their favorite habitat. The creeks 
are usually swift flowing, narrow, and 
of short length, originating in springs 
on the hillsides and tumbling down 
through shaded rocky glens. There 
are numerous beautiful falls; none 
especially high, but many of interest- 
ing structure. 

The trees of the region are almost 
entirely deciduous. Hemlocks seem to 
have found quite a footing on some ot 
the higher hills, however, and are 
quite common in restricted areas. The 
beech is notably a common species in 
the more open woodland, and there 
are handsome growths of oak, particu- 
larly near Bethany. Bass wood trees 
are not unusual and elm fringe the 
creeks along with sycamores and wil- 
lows. Small bushy elms often make 
a very thick tangle along a low bank. 
Buckeye trees with their clusters of 
spring blossoms are at once notice- 
able and attractive, and species of ash 
and maple abound in some areas. Old 
apple orchards are common on the 
gentle hillsides and on top of the lower 
hills, the summer berries are common 
and general in distribution, and are 
very inviting to many of the summer 
residents. The stock of winter ber- 
ries is not so plentiful. The 
absence of chestnut trees is note- 
worthy, tho walnuts and hickories are 
quite plentiful. The birds with a taste 
for nuts all depend upon the beech 
woods for their supply, seemingly. 
Some of the most beautifully animated 
scenes I have witnessed have been 
among the beech woods, where the 
squirrels and birds were a-nutting. 

The climate of the county is for the 
most part very pleasant. The winters 
are rarely very long and snovirs of 
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over two feet in depth have of late 
been considered very rare. During 
most of the winters the creeks are 
open and merry most of the season, 
and occasionally the winters are 
scarcely cold. Fickle sallies of the 
weather are common, however, such 
as a violent snow flurry on the first 
of May or the middle of April. 

Weather conditions do not play such 
an important part with the bird life 
here as do their enemies among the 
animal kingdom, however. Just how 
much the snakes of the county affect 
the bird life is impossible to say, but 
it is certain that snakes are wondrous- 
ly abundant. A warm summer will 
bring dozens of them out to bask on 
the trunks and roots along the shores 
of the creeks; and it is not unusual 
to see as many as fifteen drop into 
the water from the branches upon 
some disturbance of their basking tree. 
Black snakes, which occur more com- 
monly among the wooded hillsides cer- 
tainly do some damage, though pos- 
sibly a negligible quantity. Several 
times 1 have discovered them near or 
at nests and twice I have taken them 
away just before their intended meal. 
I remember especially one snake which 
was entwined about the low built nest 
of a wood thrush, in which were four 
young birds. The parent birds were 
making a furious commotion, dashing 
carelessly back and forth over the 
snake and snapping their bills ve- 
hemently. Their attacks evidently 
kept the snake from his meal until I 
got there, and of course, I suspended 
his further operations. It was gratify- 
ing how quickly the anxiety of the 
birds subsided when the snake was 
put out of commission, even though I 
had my hands on the youngsters. 

Of course the towns and farms are 
not free from the roving house cats 
which do considerable damage, no 
doubt, though I have not kept a sys- 



tematic record of their inroads. The 
accipitrine hawks are not common 
enough to be a serious menace, nor 
are the great horned owls. Judging 
from the nests I have kept under ob- 
servation the birds do not suffer great- 
ly from the ravages of the predatory 
wild animals, either, though they cer- 
tainly cause, some trouble, since 
weasels, skunks and raccoons are not 
rare. The red squirrel, which maybe 
such a menace to its bird neighbors, 
apparently does not occur. Notable, 
however, is the bronzed grackle as an 
enemy of the smaller birds during the 
nesting period. For successive seasons 
I have watched them and their nest 
robbing proclivities are surely as pro- 
nounced as those of the blue Jay, 
which is strikingly rare in the county. 
Often, when I have heard the birds 
scolding some robber, I have expected 
to find a cat or screech owl, but have 
been surprised and a bit ashamed to 
find the offender a grackle. I kept a 
record of their mischief one spring, 
and no less than fourteen nests of 
small birds were attacked and in some 
cases runined, by the grackles. Twice 
I have seen a grackle fiylng across 
the college campus at Bethany, with 
a robin or wood thrush egg in his 
bill. The robins are quick and re- 
lentless in attacking any grackle 
within blocks, though I am inclined 
to think that the habit is individu- 
alistic with the grackles, rather than 
characteristic of the species. 

With this rather abbreviated discus- 
sion of the environment it may be 
seen that conditions are favorable to 
an interesting bird life even though 
the monotony of the country lessens 
the number of marsh, lake and conifer 
loving species. 

The following list contains the 
species recorded during a period of 
residence at Bethany, from July, 1914, 
to June, 1919. 
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1. Horn«d Grebe 

One specimen was shot in January, 
1916, on Buffalo Creek. The hunter 
stated that he had shot the same 
species before several times, but he 
may easily have confused his birds 
with the pied billed sepcies. There 
are two mounted specimens at Fol- 
lansbee, however, in the nuptial plu- 
mage, which from all I can gather, 
were secured on the Ohio river some 
years ago. A rather close observer 
of birds was fortunate enough to 
watch an individual of this species 
swim, dive and sport about in the 
water at the remarkable distance of 
about six feet. The bird was identi- 
fied by its scarlet eyes. 

2. Pied Billed Qrebe 

Seemingly of rather regular occur- 
rence even in the smaller creeks. One 
specimen in my collection was shot on 
Oct. 23, 1916, practically in the town 
of Bethany. I have noted the bird sev- 
eral times in the deeper pools along 
the creek. As is common with the 
family the specimens I have collected 
have had their stomachs full of their 
own feathers. 

3. Loon 4 

A rather remarkable capture of this 
species took place in one of the quieter 
stretches of Castleman's Run. The 
bird, having settled on the water at 
night was swimming about calmly 
when an early farmer passed. The 
loon finding diving impossible in the 
shallow water tried to rise, but could 
not since there was not a long enough 
stretch of deep water. The bird was 
killed and brought in shortly after- 
ward. Loons have been captured on 

the Ohio also. I understand that the 

whole of the Ohio river is considered 

as part of West Virginia, so that Ohio 

river records are records for this 

state. 



4. Am. Herring Quil 

A hard storm in the winter of 1911 
brought a lone gull to a farm house 
near Bethany. By close comparison 
of saved primary feathers, I judged 
this bird to have been of this species. 
Gulls sometimes appear irregularly 
along the Ohio, but I have not as- 
certained the species. I have no posi- 
tive record for any species of Tern. 

5. Red Breasted Merganser 

A wounded female was secured in 
the winter of 1916. This species must 
surely occur on the Ohio at times.bat 
I have no such records, — partly, per- 
haps because so much of my available 
time was spent in the interior of the 
county. 

6. Hooded Merganser 

As a surprise to me this species is 
one of the most regular and common 
water birds on Buffalo Creek. Small 
active flocks appeared every winter. 
One beautiful specimen was secured 
on April 5, — a male in perfect con- 
dition. In the fall of the same year 
a female, which was by herself was 
secured, and a wounded female was 
discovered the following spring in a 
small artificial pond. A flock of sii 
individuals remained near town for an 
extended visit shortly after the cap- 
ture of this specimen. 

7. Mallard 

Ducks are anything but common 
along the smaller creeks and are never 
abundant even on the Ohio, but the 
Mallards appear in migrations, and 
may be found in occasional bunches 
of three or four. One pair of Mal- 
lards remained very late In the spring 
of 1916, and I feel confldent that they 
would have nested had not the male 
been shot. 

8. Qadwall 

An interesting specimen of this 
rather rare species was brought to me 
on April 4, 1916. It was shot from a 
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flock of about ten birds, at a wide 
place in Buffalo Creek. The bird has 
the general appearance of a hybrid 
though she has all the characteristics 
of the female Gadwall. It is doubtful 
that the birds of the flock were of the 
same species as the specimen captured. 

9. Baldpate 

Occurs occasionally. The wing 
feathers served to identify a specimen 
shot on a small creek near Independ- 
ence in 1914. 

10. Blue Winged Teal 

This species nested along the banks 
of Juerdon Run in the spring of 1912. 
and I was fortunate enough to seethe 
remains of one of the young birds 
which was raised in captivity. Doubt- 
less the species will nest if the con- 
ditions are favorable. The green 
winged variety has not appeared in 
the county as far as I know. A flock 
of about twenty blue wings remained 
near Bethany for some time in August 
of 1915. The size of the flock which 
indicated a brood of the year suggests 
that a pair may have nested close at 
hand. An immature bird, presumably 
of the year was secured from this 
flock, and but one adult male was seen 
in the group. 

11. Pintail 

Feathers of specimens shot near 
Wellsburg make the recording of this 
species possible. 

12. Bufriehead 

A pair of these were shot near Beth- 
any in the spring of 1917. The heads 
of both birds were brought to me for 
identiflcation. 

13. Canada Qoose 

A huge gander was brought to me 
for mounting in the winter of 1915. 
It was said that he was a straggler 
from a flock that dropped down to a 

pond on a farm near Independence. 
Flocks pass over as migrants regular- 
ly. 



14. Whittling Swan 

I have this record on a specimen in 
the collection of Bethany College. The 
bird there was killed twenty-five years 
ago, on Wallace Run, about three miles 
from West Liberty. It was incorrect- 
ly labelled 'Trumpeter Swan.' 

15. Am. Bittern 

A specimen was shot at Bethany in 
1912. It is preserved. I recorded one 
in 1914. It is evidently very rare. 

16. Great Blue Heron 

Regular summer resident. A lone 
pair nested far up in the wooded re- 
cesses of Castleman's Run, and it is 
likely that they still nest there. The 
parent birds came regularly each even- 
ing during the summer to Buffalo 
Creek. Two specimens were killed in 
the fall of 1918. , 

17. Green Heron 

Very common summer resident. I 
located two colonies of these birds; 
one in a willow growth directly bor- 
dering Buffalo Creek, and another 
about a* quarter of a mile from water 
in an old apple orchard. This latter 
one had about thirty nests and I made 
interesting studies of the old and 
young during my frequent visits. The 
awkward young were found clinging 
in all sorts of attitudes in the branches 
or propped on weak legs in their scant 
nests. They looked like feathered 
skeletons as they tried to maintain 
their equilibrium on the swaying 
branches, all in marked contrast to 
the grace of the adults which came 
with food. 

18. Black Crowned Night Heron 

A large flock of these flew over Beth- 
any one evening. They were identified 
primarily by their unique note. The 
species has not been shot here, how- 
ever, so far as I can ascertain. 

19. Virginia Rail 

There is a specimen in the Bethany 
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College collection, secured in 1899. It 
is the only certain record I have. 

20. Sera 

Quite common and regular in mi- 
gration. One specimen in my collec- 
tion met a common fate of rails when 
he collided with a telephone wire. 
What fun I have had chasing the 
evasive little fellows through the 
matted vegetation of the creek side! 
I remember one in particular that I 
just chanced to detect as it glided 
among the water plants. I dashed 
after him full tilt, whereupon he also 
dashed, and, being hard pressed to 
an open water front, took wing and 
dropped into an impenetrable mass of 
weeds about fifteen feet away. Gone, 
you bet! 

21. King Rail 

A large handsome rail, quite surely 
of this species was flushed from the 
weeds by the combined efforts of six 
of us fellows who literally beat him 
out of his cover. The specimen was 
not secured. 

22. Coot 

Common irregularly. A bird was 
picked up exhausted near a cement 
walk in Bethany in the spring of 1915. 
I had him in captivity for a day or 
two, after which time he got loose 
and flew easily and directly over the 
housetops and away. Another indi- 
vidual was run into a musk-rat bur- 
row, and there captured. 

23. Am. Woodcock 

Reported to have nested formerly, 
but I have found no nests. However, 
I recorded the species in the summer 
of 1917, in a most likely nesting place, 
and there was another there in the 
summer of 1918. Three specimens 
were sent in by hunters during my 
residence in the county. 

24. Yellowlegs 

Recorded once on April 30, 1916. It 
was unusually tame, and permitted a 
close approach. When we came too 



near it waded out into the swift ripples 
up to its belly, and then took reluct- 
ant wing. With a volley of clear 
whistles it wheeled about and allsbted 
nearer than before, after which it left 
for good. 

25. Solitary Sandpiper 

This species has presented a baffling 
problem to me. Strangely enough my 
notes show that I have seen it re- 
peatedly in the spring and all during 
the summer months, — ^never but once. 
a pair together, and almost invariably 
near a certain low pasture field. It 
seems a bit outlandish to consider it 
a nester and yet I shall not be much 
surprised if it proves to be such. The 
bird is peculiarly clean cut and grace- 
ful in its flight, and is one of the most 
elegant and refined little fellows of 
his tribe, dainty in every pose. 

26. Bartramfan Sandpiper 
Recorded three times; once in mid- 
summer. For one who knows the call 
of the 'plover* on the Texas prariries. 
this bird in a northern clime has a 
strange enchantment. 

27. Kildeer 

Common summer resident, and ir- 
regular through fall and winter. A 
flock of about forty chose to remain 
an entire winter season on a high ridge 
above Bethany. During chill snow 
flurries they ran back and forth on 
the damp grass huddled up and calling 
to each other uneasily. Two pairs 
occupied the same pdsture land in the 
following spring and raised two broods. 

28. Bob-White 

Seemingly of irregular occurrence, 
I have record of but two nests though 
the birds surely nest wherever found. 
Coveys of large number were seen 
twice, but 1 could not keep them un- 
der observation, to see how they fared. 
The stomach of an adult female red- 
tailed hawk contained the feathers and 
feet of this species. 

29. Ruffed Q rouse 
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Much rarer than formerly. A pair 
nested In an oak wood near Bethany 
in the spring of 1918. I had unusual 
glimpses of the male bird once or 
twice with the help of a stray hound 
which chanced to flush the bird In my 
direction. 

30. Mourning Dove 

Common summer resident. During 
the season of 1918 the nest of a dove 
was the first to be found. The female 
was incubating her two fresh eggs 
while the robins were just building. 
They are most commonly found nest- 
ing in the trees leaning oyer the creek 
bank. 

31. Turkey Vulture 

Not seen until 1916, at which time 
an Isolated indiyldual was seen flying 
laboredly before a heavy storm, like 
an ill omen. Later a group of six 
were seen assembled about a dead 
horse near the northern county line. 
In 1919 a pair wer seen flying near and 
up into the cliifs along the Buffalo 
near Wellsburg. I had no opportunity 
for examining these cliffs but feel that 
they may have nested there. 

32. Sharp Shinned Hawk 
Commonest of the small hawks, and 

surely nests. Two young birds of the 
year were shot at the same time In the 
summer of 1914 and brought to me. 
They were undoubtedly from the same 
brood. I found the freshly killed body 
of a junco which a sharp-shin had 
Just rendered headless; the little vll- 
lian made away rapidly just as I got 
to the body of the bird, which was 
moving its last. It was about as quick 
a piece of work as I ever saw. 

33. Cooper Hawk 

Recorded three times. One was 
killed with a rock in a corn field while 
it was attempting to catch a bird in 
a corn shock. 

34. Am. Qothawk 

I saw one specimen at very close 
range in a low willow. X came upon 



the bird very suddenly, and It was so 
strikingly large that I thought it was 
a cat at first. An erring shot failed 
to secure the bird. It was Immature. 

35. Red Taiied Hawk 

The commonest nesting hawk of the 
region. During my residence I dis- 
covered about ten nests and secured 
four sets of eggs. The birds are 
usually careful in selecting a secluded 
section of the woods for the nest. I 
found one female Incubating two in- 
fertile eggs. One wonders how long 
she would have sat on them. My 
earliest set was secured on Mar. 31, 
1915. I secured several specimens of 
the birds, and had one fine young male 
in captivity for about two weeks. The 
accompanying sketch of his head and 
talon were made from life. I had to 
wrap him up in a towel to keep him 
quiet, and even then he got loose and 
caused considerable trouble in the 
room. 

36. Am. Sparrow Hawk 
Apparently does not nest In the coun- 
ty though the conditions are certain- 
ly favorable. I secured two specimens 
and three were brought to me. 

37. Am. Osprey 

Recorded once on May 1, 1919, 
though the bird was not secured. It 
disappeared to the north whence it 
came. It circled gracefully over the 
Buffalo for about five minutes. There 
is a report that Fish Hawks nest up 
in some of the wilder hills, but I 
have not found any. 

38. Am. Barn Owl 

A rare permanent resident. One 
brood was raised near Bethany in the 
season of 1918. The young made an 
Incessant racket in the evening, and 
possibly all night, though I never 
stayed up all night to ascertain this. 
I mounted two specimens during my 
residence in Bethany. 

39. Barred Owl 

A pair nested at Logan's l^Qllpiy in 
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1917. They hooted audibly nearly all 
night, while I was sleeping outside. 
One specimen was shot on Nov. 24, 
1911^. It was in excellent condition. 

40. Screech Owl 

Ck)inmon permanent resident. Their 
silence during certain periods of the 
year is quite as noteworthy as their 
noise during other seasons. It seems 
that after the nesting season is well 
under way they hush and do not re- 
sume their song until the fall when 
the young are nearly grown. I shall 
be Interested if a specimen of Texas 
Screech Owl is secured anywhere near 
the discussed region, since I brought 
and liberated a specimen of this va- 
riety in Bethany, in the summer of 
1914. It was seen and recognized on 
the college campus as late as October 
1914. 

41. Gr«at Homed Owl 

Fairly comjnon permanent resident. 
Sam Dickey has had such interesting 
experiences with these owls and their 
nests that It would pay us to learn all 
we can from him. However, I have 
been fortunate enough to have found 
three nests, secured three specimens 
and also had three birds for pets. 
Well, one was a pet, and two were 
more nearly 'pets.' One of these lat- 
ter nearly got one of my fingers. There 
is a charm about this owl's lonely 
haunts that calls me early every 
spring. 

42. Road Runner 

This bird has no deserved right to 
a place on this list save that it is in- 
teresting to know that one liberated 
bird braved two West Virginia winters 
in the open, with the one outstanding 
result that all his feathers became 
dull sooty black instead of lustrous as 
they were in Texas. I think even this 
speaks pretty well for a Road Runner, 
nevertheless. 

43. Yellow Billed Cuckoo 
Undoubtedly nests in restricted num- 



bers though I have never dlscoyered 
a nest of this or the following species. 

44. Black Billed Cuckoo 

Much commoner than the former ap- 
parently. The bird freciuently breaks 
forth into irregular song on the moon- 
lit nights. 

45. Belted Kingfisher 

Common summer resident. It is 
noteworthy that two individuals braved 
the winter of 1916. It seems that the 
cold weather does not phase the birds 
much so long as the creeks remain 
open. 

46. Hairy Woodpecker 

Tolerably common permanent resi- 
dent. The species prefers to nest in 
the higher oake and sycamores. 

47. Downy Woodpecker 

Common permanent resident. Speci- 
mens collected near the town of Beth- 
any have been, with one exception, 
very dingy and dirty, the lower parts 
so dirty as to be sooty gray. 

48. Yellow Bellied Sapsucker 

A regular and common migrant. 
Their strange mewing noise is of fre- 
quent occurrence on the college camp- 
us at Bethany. It is barely possible 
that the species nests in the higher 
wilder hills. The bird while visiting 
its sap wells has the peculiar habit 
of alighting above the previously 
drilled holes and then dropping down 
to their level with three or four back- 
ward hitches. 

To be Continued. 
■ ♦ ■ 

Red-bellied Woodpecker 

October 5th, after chores in the 

morning I took a stroll in the woods 

nearby and almost the first thing I 

encountered was a bird I ha\l not seen 

in these parts for some twenty years. 

At first I did not see the bird but 

heard a crash, chow, chow, in a loud 

guinea hen voice. At first I thought 

it was a squirrel scolding me, but at 

oncQ I recognised it ae the Red-bellied 
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Woodpecker. Then It flew away and 
I got a glimpse of it. I soon lost 
sight of it, but however, soon found it 
again by its call and followed it about 
the grove for a time watching Its 

moves in search for food. 

Wilson sajrs, "It prefers the highest 
timbered woods and tallest decayed 
trees of the forests ; seldom appearing 
near the ground, on the fence or in 
the orchards or open fields." I think 
it had been driven out of the heaty 
timber nearby, by the numerous hunt- 
ers banging away from early dawn. 

Wilson also says, "It rattles like the 

rest of the tribe, on the dead limbs 

and with such violence as to be heard, 

in still weather, more than half a mile 

otf." This is a bird not often seen 

in these parts, about ten miles west 

of Columbus or have I seen it farther 
east than in the vicinity of Columbus. 

The first one I ever saw was in a 

good sized piece of timber, some 

twenty years ago. 

Geo. Vos Burgh, 

Columbus, Wis. 
■ » » 

Some Late Netting Datee in Yates 

County, N. Y. 

In reviewing the bird notes record- 
ed in my journal during these even- 
ings my attention is attracted to many 
instances of very late nesting of our 
common birds, some species rearing 
young that could leave the nest but a 
few days before their migration. 

The following brief data is offered 
hoping it may cause the oologists to 
report their observations of this phase 
of bird nesting. To me the most in- 
teresting late nesting is that of the 
Ruby-throated Humming Bird. Jusi 
now I do not recall seeing this tiny 
gem later than September 26. They 
nest here in Western New York as 

commonly in July, as in June and 
August nesting is not rare. Two late 

breeding pairs are recorded. One nest 

discovered on Au^st 25 contained 



two young, but on the 30th both were 
dead. The latest date was of a nest 
with two young on September 4th, 
1903 and I do not believe they could 
have left the nest before September 
9th or 10th. One is forced to conclude 
that these bird midgets mature rapid- 
ly in order to have strength enough 
to migrate from this section by the 
last week in September. 

Cedar Waxwing — The nesting dates 
of this slick plumaged, light voiced 
bird is a'bout as erratic as its occur- 
ence throughout the year. May nests 
are comparatively rare although I 
have noted them In the latter part of 
the month. June probably is their fav- 
orite nesting month, but July is a 
close second and nests of this bird 
with fresh eggs in August are not at 
all rare. I have recorded at least 
three instances of the Cedar Wax- 
wing's late nesting, on September 7, 
1900 with four young and another 
Sept. 8, 1901 with young just hatched 
and another September 10, 1905 con- 
taining two young and one egg. 

Other late summer breeders, briefly 
stated are: 

King Bird. August 5, female brood- 
ing on the nest. 

Vesper Sparrow. July 22; four 
fresh eggs. 

Chipping Sparrow. July 23; four 
fresh eggs. 

Field Sparrow. August 10; with 
young in nest. 

Bluebirds. August 17; the third 
family left one of the bird boxes in 
our yard. 

Oven Bird. July 17; four fresh eggs 
with bird near. 

Purple Finch. July 16; two nests 
in apple trees containing 3 and 4 fresh 
eggs. 

Mourning Dove. July 29; two fresh 
eggs. 

Hermit Thrush. July 2; three fresh 
eggs. 
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Wilson Thrush. July 24; with three 
incubated eggs. 

Scarlet Tanager. July 4; with four 
fresh eggs. 

Phoebe. August 24; young Just left 
the nest. 

Red-eyed Vireo. July 14; with two 
incubated eggs and one of the Cow- 
bird. 

Yellow Warbler. July 2; with two 
young. 

Canadian Warbler. July 29; nest 
with one egg and both birds near. 

C. F. Stone, 
Branchport, N. Y. 



The Trumpeter Swan 
The report of the HoUister, Superin- 
tendent of the National Zoological 
Park, maintained as a part of the 
Smithsonian Institute at Washington, 
D. C, for the year ending June 30th, 
1919, issued from the Government 
Printing Office 1912, at page 72, has 
the following: 

The most serious loss by death 
among the birds was a female Trum- 
peter Swan, died May 14th, 1919, of 
Septicemia, juts after it had been suc- 
cessfully mated after two years of 
effort with the male Trumpeter, lent 
to the Park by Judge R. M. Barnes, of 
Lacon, 111. The eggs in the ovary 
were enlarged to the size of cherries 
and there is every reason to believe 
that but for the untimely loss of this 
Septicemia, just after it had been suc- 
cessfully bred. Thus another effort 
to save this noble species from com- 
plete extrication has proved abortive 
when on the point of success. We 
appeal to every reader of this publi- 
cation to assist us in locating another 
female Trumpeter no matter where. 
One final effort still remains to be 
made. Write us of any that you know 
or may hear of. 

R. M. Barnes, 
Lacon, III. 



An Early Nesting Date of Ruby- 
throated Humming Bird 

Since sending my notes on early 
nesting of birds, I have continued the 
job of indexing my bird Journal where- 
in is recorded not only the goings and 
comings of birds but their antics and 
pen pictures of their local frivolities. 

In this mass of notes I have dis- 
covered a forgotten incident of a very 
early date of the nesting of the Ruby- 
throated Humming Bird, on May 18, 
1905. The nest was not only finished 
but contained one egg and the female 
Ruby-throat was humming very indus- 
triously on and off the nest a dozen 
times. I did not obtain the date of ar- 
rival for this year but they arrive 
here ordinarily May 10-12. Several 
pairs I have observed required from 
nine to ten days to build their dainty 
nest and deposit two eggs. Therefore, 
it seems logical that this nest of May 
18th, was first begun very close to 
May 9th or immediately upon aTrival. 

The Male Ruby-throated Humming 
Bird is said to proceed the female in 
the journey to their nesting haunts, 
but I am inclined to believe that this 
pair made the journey of over 2000 
miles together. 

When one considers with what fre- 
quency the Humming Bird must sip 

the nectar of life and the vast amount 
of energy that is consumed to obey 
the irresistible instinct of migration, 
it seems marvelous that this pair had 
the "pep" to begin nesting almost up- 
on the day of arrival. 

We may well exclaim "Isn't it as- 
tonishing how such a dimintive bird 
can contain so much energy." 

Clarence Stone, 
Branchport, N. Y. 



Making Our Beat 
On a crisp Saturday in December, 
1919, we sallied forth for the purpose 
of looking over our traps, and in ex- 
pectation of possible adventures to be 
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encountered in God's wide creation. 
Two shot guns, a rifle and the irremis- 
sible camera were our dumb com- 
panions. 

Having gained the summit of a hill 
we perceived a pair of Blue Birds that 
were having a' glorious time on a fence 
post. A little later our attention was 
attracted by several Cardinals which 
were satisfying their hunger in the un- 
derbrush. Many other species of 
Pringillidae were seen, the slate- 
colored Junco being most abundant. 
Besides these we took note of Tit- 
mice, Creepers, one Pileated Wood- 
pecker and of coure, the Crow. 

Everybody in this vicinity is after 
squirrels and rabbits with culinary in- 
tents. These animals therefore seem 
to be educated, for no sooner Man 
enters the woods, or their respective 
premises, they disappear, and one has 
a poor chance of getting one of the 
terranean rodents without having a 
hound along. As it was. Dame For- 
tune seemed to smile on us, for we 
"jumped" our first and last cottontail 
this day. Knowing his possible fate 
he hiked with lightning's quickness 
into the adjacent heap of brushes and 
no cajoling on our part would induce 
him to pay us his respects. Our 
whetted appetite was not done justice. 
After this little enterprise, we ar- 
rived at our first traps, full of antici- 
pation, but Mr. Opossum had been 
more cunning than the trappers. The 
bait, a Blue Jay, was gone. When the 
trap was revisited at a later date, be- 
hold someone was playing "possum," 
although the unrelenting jaws of a 
Victor held fast its victim. Once too 
often had the tempting bait lured the 
mareupial into the hollow which it 
was known to frequent. In spite of 
her doing cleverly away with the 
menu several times ridiculing as it 
were its ruthless, ambushed foe, it 
succumbed this time. 



After our quarry was dispatched, 
we decided to hunt for some squirrels 
in the neighborhood. Just as with the 
rabbits, none were seen but one, and 
it got away on us too. History repeats 
itself. The nimble climber had reach- 
ed his retreat and it was decided upon 
to try to smoke him out. 

Picking the powder and other ac- 
cessories one of us liberally volun- 
teered to sacrifice his red handker- 
chief for the good cause. An enter- 
prising lad managed to get to the door 
of the squirrel abode and did the pok- 
ing and the smoking part in a most 
fashionable manner. The harratssed 
animal remained in its retreat, 
whether dead or alive who knows? 

Shortly after this chase we spied 
two "Chicken Hawks" soaring not 
very far above us. These aerial rob- 
bers tempted us to waste some am- 
munition on them, but before long 
things must have become critical, for 
they went off in a hurry. Now two 
more traps were visited, but nothing 
was caught. On our way to the sec- 
ond last one we ran on to a bee tree, 
lying prostrate in our way. It was 
decided to deprive it of honey towards 
evening. It yielded nearly four quarts 
of the coveted sweet. The reader can 
imagine our timidity in going about 
to rob the busy insects, if I say that 
this was our first experience of the 
kind. Since the bees did not show a 
hostile attitude the job was finished 
quickly. 

Having left the bee tree, the traps 
were reached in a few minutes, and 
we were pleased to bag another opos- 
sum. Beside one mink, an opossum 
was all that was canght in this sea- 
son. A raccoon was known to make 
the vicinity dangerous for poultry but 
it could not be caught. 

From this you see not only the 
Southern Darkle but also his competi- 
tors, the ruddy farmer youth must 
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say, "Persimmon time brings 'possum 
time." All our youtliful Nimrod 
wants are a few good traps and prob- 
ably if he intends to do night hunting, 
one or two curs of questiona'ble pedi- 
gree. This prowler also had to re- 
imburse his voracity with his hide. 
The juicy simmon had well served its 
purpose. When the trap was ap- 
proached the victim was feigning 
death, but of what avail? His cun- 
ning will not save his coveted pelt, 
appear he ever so piteously, for Furs! 
Furs! is the slogan of today. Oh, 
Opossum! Could you but see into the 
future you would not feed thus reck- 
lessly upon the Juicy persimmon. 

To look after the la^t trap required 
a few minutes only. After putting 
down some fresh bait we made a bee- 
line for home that was standing invit- 
ingly on the hillside, about a thousand 
feet distant. Although unsuccessful, aU 
said to have well enjoyed these five 
hours in the open. If we did not have 
much else we had brought along an 
A No. 1 appetite, and thanks to our 
host it could fully be done justice, 
although we had to dispense with rab- 
bit a la farmer style. 

H. S. A. Insinger, 
Valley Park, Mo. 

Two Exceptional Records 
On March 29, 1919, I collected a 
male Red-breasted Nuthatch here at 
Lexington. Mr. Otto Widmann, in his 
"Preliminary Catalogue of the Birds of 
Missouri" (1907), said that until the 
time of publication no Red-breasted 
Nuthatches had been found in Mis- 
souri between January 15 and April 
15, except in the extreme southern 
counties, more than one hundred miles 
south of here. If others have been 
taken in Missouri in this latitude I will 
be glad to hear of them as I am 
anxious to know if this is really an 
important record. 



The thing of most interest to us here 
has been a Lawrence Warbler collect- 
ed by Clark Salyer, May 3, 1919. At 
least that is why we have concluded 
that it is. It is plainly a hybrid of the 
Golden and Blue-winged Warblers, but 
is unusual. The black is on the lores, 
but does not extend through the eye. 
The throat bears the usual black 
patch, and the breast and under parts 
are yellow. Moreover, the most un- 
usual thing about it is the size. It is 
six and one-fourth inches in length, 
longer by an inch than either the 
Blue or Golden-winged Warbler. An 
excellent skin was prepared by the 
collector, and is now a highly valued 

part of his rapidly growing collection, 

E. Landan Alexander. 



■ » ■ 

Th« Migratory Bird Treaty Law 

The Associated Press dispatches, of 
April 19th, bear the very hnportant 
information that the United States 
Supreme Court has sustained the con- 
stitutionality of this law. Let us all 
true bird lovers rejoice. Let it now 
be enforced without fear or favor. 
Let all real Oologists aid in its en- 
forcement in every way. 

We hope the game bags and the 

slaughterers who fouled, ignored and 
defied this law for the first few years 
will now be punished to the limit. 
They not only butchered the birds by 
the thousands when filled with eggs 
on their way to their summer nest- 
ing grounds but also set at naught 
the law and defied the flag, in order to 
satisy their brutal blood thirsty dis- 
positions. This class were not and 
could not be sportsmen in the true 
sense of the word. They were simply 
low grade killers who took their 
chances and now we hope to see 
Uncle Sam turn the pages back to 
their scandulous conduct and punish 
them as they richly deserve. 

R. M. Bamea. 
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NOTICE ! 



During 1 920 the Oologist will publish ad- 
vertisements only for the length of time for 
which they are paid for, and no longer. 

If you want to get Birds' Skins» Eggs, 
Nests, or Mounted, or to dispose of the same, 
or to get or sell books relating to the same, we 
are the very best medium in America through 
which to secure or dispose of the same. 



ADVERTISE IN 

The OoloRist 
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WANTBD — Common aets of all kinds 
ornithological maffaslnes, bird skins. 
Will pay reasonable prices. What have 
you? will be in the Bxchange market 
in sprinar. JOHNSON A, NBPP. P. O. 
Box 9, MarionviUe, Mo. 

I HAVB over 100 kinds of Fresh 
Water mussels to sell or exchange for 
same or skins or ens. DR. w. S. 
STRODE, Lewlston, IlL 

WANTBD — To correspond with any 
enthusiastic but careful, students of 
natural history that will exchange 
ideas, experiences, etc. Friendly cor- 
respondence solicited, especially with 
Ornithologists; mammalogists; botan- 
ists: and lepidopterists. THEODORE 
R. GREER, Sheridan, 111. care F. R. A. 

WANTBD — For Cash or Exchange: 
Oologists for Dec. 1902; June and July, 
1912; April and Bfay, 1918; Jan. and 
Feb. 1919. Also who can offer any of 
the following complete volumes: Oolo- 
gist, 1903 to 1912 inclusive? J. WAR- 
REN JACOBS, Waynesburg, Pa. 

WANTED — Sets or singles of Hawks, 
crows, bluejays, sandpipers, waxwings, 
grackles, blackbirds, warblers in quan- 
tities for cash. Also Duck Hawks. 
KARL A. PBMBBR, Woodstock, Vt 



THE 

"Blue- Bird" 

Is now published monthly, the 
year *round, with new and inter- 
esting departments, features and 
contests, and 

At No Additional Cost to 
Subscribers 

Official Organ of the Clevetond Bird 

Lovers' Association. 
SEND STAMP FOR SAMPLE COPY 
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AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 

''THE BLUE-BIRD/' 

1010 EucUd Ave. 

CLEVELAND, OmO 




NEW SUBSCRIBERS 



This is an appeal to each one of our subscribers 
to pick out some likely young student of birds and 
send him *'The Oologist" for 1920. Surely our 
older subscribers have interest enough in spread- 
ing the influence of this Journal to do this. 

THE OOLOGIST. 
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traCM-L ANlfOUlfOBMBlfTt 

Wanted. Exohanff*, F«r ialt, Bte., ijiMrtW im tfeds d«partmM|t at tf • 
fur each 25 words for ona iMua; aaah additional word 1 aant. Ha nail** 
^eried for less than SS eants. 

We will advertise the skins, nests, egrffs, or mounted specimens of North Amar- 
lean Birds for sale for persons havine a lawful authority under the law to da*l 
in the same. These columns are for the use of those desiring to maka bona fide 
ezchanffes of such specimens for scientific colleotlngr purposes only. — ^BDITOR 

in amwerinc: advertisements In these oolnmns mention "The Odoglst,** aai 
thereft>7 help us, as well as the advertiser and yourself. 



Send me the list of A 1 Bird Skins that you 
haye to dispose of by exchange or otherwise. 
R. M. BABNE8> Laoon. IlL 

ALL. PERSONS having A-1 skins in 
pairs of any of the North American 
jays send list I will pay the hijrhest 

grice for those that i need. K. M. 
ARNES, Lacon, 111. 

WANTED— A pair of Uvlng Sand Hill 
Cranes A. O. U. Na 3<)6, taken north of 
the center of the U. S. If the birds are 
only sllgrhtly winstipped this , will not 
matter. For them i will pay a grood 
price. R. M. BARNES, Lacon, IlL 

WANTS SETS of 2-3-47-13«-140-l«7- 
196-208-289-306-611. Will ezchanffe 
mounted allisrator, 36 inches long, for 
sets. Send list. Will send mine. F. M. 
CARRYL. Maplewood, N. J. 

FOR SALE— Bird Lore, 100 single, 18 
odd volumes. 91.26 each; Condor, voL 
2, 3, 4, 6, 6 and singles; Portraits of 
birds, Trumhull; Birds of Maine, 
Knights; Birds of Conn., Sage; Oologist, 
singles; The Warblers, 6 vola Childs. 
C. 5l case. 306 Blue Hills Ave., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

ENTIRE COLLECTIONS— Will pay 
spot cash for entire collections of 
North American birds eggs. Send lists. 
B. R. BALES, M.D., ClrcleviUe, Ohio. 

WANTED — First class showy singles 
for Exhibition collection, will ex- 
change sets from this locality. RAMON 
GRAHAM, Box 136, Route 2, Ft Worth, 
Texas. 

SALE OF BIRD NEGATIVES— Many 
sold. Many left; some fair, some good, 
some fine. To close out, sixty-five cents 
per dozen, my choice, prepaid. Extra- 
ordinary opportunity. For Fifty Cents 
you get at least 5 Negatives worth 25 
cents each "and then some." P. B. 
PEABODY, Blue Rapids. Kansas. 

STANDARD DATA BLANKS — 500 for 
>1.25, postpaid, with your name printed 
on them. EDW. S. COOMBS, 243 Frank- 
lin St., Boston, Mass. 

WANTED — To Trade birds eggs In 
sets — almost any kind. Also will buy 
birds eggs in sets. Senr lists right 
away. ARTHUR BLOCHER, Box 404, 
Amboy, Illinois. 

WANTED — Complete set of "Con- 
dor". 1 have a small collection of sea 
birds' eggs, excellent for duplicates, 
that I am offering for this set. THEO- 
DORE R. GREER, Sheridan, IlL 



BUTTERFLIES — I wish to corres- 
pond with collectors with a view to 
purchase or exchange. Dr. T. W. Rich- 
ards, U. a Navy. Naval Hospital. Anna- 
polis, Maryland. 

WANTED — American Ornitliology, 
Vol. VI, 1, 3, 4, 6, 7; Ornithologist and 
Oologist, Vols. VI, VII coniplete; Vols. 
XI, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 8. 10, 11; XII. 8, 9. 10, 
11. Maynard's Birds of Eastern North 
America; Mcllwaith's Birds of Ontario. 
2nd edition. Will pay caah or ex- 
change. H. H. JOHNSON, Pittafield. 
Maine. 4-20t3 

THE BAILEY MUSEUM of NATUR- 
AL HISTORY, Newport News, Va.. de- 
sires to secure through exchange or 
purchase, small mammal skins, and a 
collection of bird skins and eggs. Sub- 
mit lists and price. H. H. BAILEY. 
Newport News, va. 

EXCHANGE for Common Seta. Edi- 
son Phonograph and course in Taxi- 
dermy. Will buy Entire collections, 
large or small. Exchange In sets de- 
sired. M. B. WHEELER, Bast Ran- 
dolph, N. Y. 

TO EXCHANGE— One York B. Flat 
Bass and 1 B Flat Tenor slide Trom- 
bone. I will buy, sell or exchange eggs 
in sets. M. B. WHEELER, East Ran- 
dolph, N. Y. 

CORRESPONDENCE and Exchange 
wanted with Butterfly and Moth col- 
lectors. Especially in the West, the 
Gulf States and Canada. A. B. BROW- 
ER. Willard, Mo. 

WILL THE PERSON who has the 
flrst six volumes of the Auk, bound in 
Morocco, with the name of H. B. Bailey. 
on the blank page before the title page. 
and the flrst Vol. of the Auk, bound in 
Morocco with the book plate of Dr. D. 
E. Lantz in same, communicate with 
me. The whereabouts of these volumes 
should be easily located if the bird men 
will look at their copies. HAROLD H. 
BAILEY. Newport News. Va. 4-l0t3 

I have 70 copies of all Outdoors, Pop. 
Mechanics, Loco. Fireman Mag., etc 
which will exchange for copies of Bird 
I^ore. Nat'l Georgraphic and others. 
FIIED J. PIERCE, Winthrop, Iowa. 

FOR DISPOSAL— A collection of 
choice cabinet sets and sets with nests 
from Europe and America with full and 
accurate data. Send 2 cent stamp for 
complete lists. Satisfaction gruaran- 
teed. DR M. C. CLECKLEY. Augusta, 
Georgia. 
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{ MAY 111843*^ 



It is a pleasure to be able to say that weSi,^«pQ|;9^ Main 
•able to take an active part in the issuing of The Oologist. 
We thank those of our subscribers who so kindly helped 
during our illness as well as our assistant who took charge 
while we were incapacitated. — R. M. Barnes. 



™g6 

i 



Dr. R. B. Bales of CircleviUe, O., chairman of twenty- 
five who are to pass on the prices of eggs that will appear 
in the New Catalog, writes us that he will leave about May 
10th for a stay among the birds on the Island off the Vir- 
ginia Coast. We hope the trip will prove as successful as 
his trip there last year and that our readers will enjoy a de- 
scription of the same by the Doctor in due time. 



— R. M. Barnes 
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ANNOTATED LIST OF THE BIRDS 
OF BROOKE COUNTY, W. VA. 



Part II 



N0TE3 — The opening sentence of 
the first installment of this article 
appearing in the May number ahould 
have read, "With the exception of 
Hancock County, Brooks county is 
the Northermost county of West Vir- 
ginia panhandle. An unfortunate er- 
ror made it read that Brooks County 
was the southernmost county of this 
panhandle. — Editor. 



49. Red Headed Woodpecker 

This species is notably rare, but it 
nests where found. I had the luck 
to find three nests. The species oc- 
curs much more commonly further 
west in Ohio and to the north in Han- 
cock county. 

50. Red Bellied Woodpecker 

This is one of the common char- 
acteristic birds of the region. It 
selects the highest oak trees for its 
nest, and contrary to my preyious ex- 
perience, seems to be able to hide the 
nest opening pretty well. The nests 
of this bird which I discovered In 
Texas were often as low as fifteen 
feet from the ground, and were usual- 
ly not hard to find. But here the bird 
has assumed a more shy nature. 

51. Flicker 

Common. Frequents the old apple 
orchards. One bird had the strange 
habit of pecking at the inside of its 
nest even when the young were half 
grown. Whether this is to actually 
widen the cavity or merely to lead the 
passer-by to think the nest is just be- 
ing constructed, I cannot say. 

52. Whip-poor-will 

These frequent the wilder wooded 
sections, and are quite common in 
suitable environs. 



53. Nighthawk 

Though this species must nest here- 
abouts I have not discovered the eggs 
or even a pair which seemed to be 
breeding. I have two specimens se- 
cured in mid-summer (July) which 
may have nested near Juerdon Run. 
They are common as early fall mi- 
grants, however. 

54. Chimney Swift 

An abundant summer resident. I 
watched this species very carnally 
in its spring appearance in 1919. A 
huge flock suddenly appeared on April 
1st in the midst of a very dreary spell 
of weather. The birds were unusually 
noticeable and noisy and seemed a bit 
sluggish. They appropriated a large 
open chimney in the church as a roost- 
ing place. I watched the birds for 
several days before deciding to climb 
to the chimney. They would brighten 
up considerably and fly much higher 
when the sun came out, and the greater 
part of the flock went back into the 
chimney when it became dark again. 
Several died of starvation, since tbere 
was a scarcity of food. All these 
starved specimens I saved. On May 
1st I climbed to the chimney about 
twilight. The fearless birds circled 
near me, and even when I wsis sitting 
on the edge of the chimney dashed by 
me into the refuge below. The drive 
was performed with much ease and 
speed. The wings were set above the 
back entirely outspread, and the birds 
really dropped into the entrance. Fre- 
quently the bird twirled from side to 
side while accomplishing the feat. It 
was very difficult for them to enter 
the chimney in a high wind, and more 
than once I saw the birds attempt to 
enter during a snow gale, only to be 
dashed against the rim of the chimney, 
to catch themselves for another trial. 
This early flock was composed largely 
of males I believe, since I captured 
only two females out of fifteen birds 
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caught. During one snow storm the 
entire flock left the chimney in a great 
rush, and wandered gloomily to the 
southward until they were out of sight. 

55. Ruby Throated Hummingbird 
Common summer resident. I dis- 
covered only two nests, however. 

56. Kingbird 

Another species which is notably 
scarce as compared with its abundance 
further east and west. The birds 
seems more abundant locally, at Col- 
lier in the northern part of the county. 

57. Crested Flycatcher 

Common summer resident of the 
high open groves. These in company 
with the red bellied woodpeckers seek 
the almost inaccessible snags in the 
highest forest trees for their nesting 
sites. Thir loud deflant call is one of 
the most characteristic notes of the 
forest land. 

58. Phoebe 

Abundant summer resident. The 
bird returns early from the south, and 
nesting activities commence soon. The 
usual set of eggs is five, according to 
my averages, though three and four 
have been noted; however, cowblrd 
eggs with these sets may account for 
the absence of one or two of the owner. 

59. Wood Pewee 

Common summer resident. I have 
had several enjoyable experiences with 
a certain pewee, chasing up moths 
from the grass for him to catch. He 
would watch on a nearby twig until I 
had kicked up some Insect and then 
he would dart down and snatch it up, 
even though I were only six feet away. 

60. Yellow Bellied Flycatcher 
Taken twice during fall migration. 

61. Acadian Flycatcher 

Rather rare summer resident. The 
species builds a rather frail nest near 
the ends of horizontal branches. A 
specimen in my collection shows the 
strong huffy tinge of the immature on 
its wing Coverts, 



62. Least Flycatcher 

Recorded twice, but apparently does 
not breed at all, though I have made 
a diligent search. 

63. Prairie Horned Lark 

Fairly common permanent resident. 
This species is characteristic of the 
high open hill tops, and its actions 
and song are peculiarly suited to such 
an environment. They are very early 
nesters here, and I have not succeed- 
ed in finding a nest with eggs, as yet. 
The birds are locally more abundant 
toward Ohio County to the south. 

64. Blue Jay 

Along with other common birds of 
the mid-west this species shares the 
distinction of being rare. Strange to 
say I have but five records. One was 
seen flying high over the flat land in 
the Cross Creek district in the fall of 
1916. Two were observed in an old 
apple orchard in the spring of 1917, 
and two were heard later that year. 
Specimens in the Bethany College col- 
lections suggest that the species may 
have been more common formerly. 

65. Am. Crow 

Abundant permanent resident. I 
have not ascertained whether there 
was a crow roost in the county during 
the winter of '15-16, but the numbers 
of crows that went over each evening 
about six o'clock indicate that a roost 
was somewhere close at hand. There 
were literally thousands of crows in 
these flocks. Over 8,000 were counted 
in one evening, and then all were not 
counted. During the severe winter of 
1918 the crows feasted on a certain 
dead hog in a field near Bethany. This 
one hog evidently fed all the crows in 
the neighborhood during most of the 
season. 

66. Bobolinl< 

This species probably does not nest 
though the conditions are favorable. 
Small flocks remain about the fields 
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for a short period in the spring, and 
then disappear. 
67. Cowbird 

Far too common. The inroads of 
this species on the domestic rights of 
the smaller species of birds is respon- 
sible for a considerable amount of 
damage, I believe. I feel sure that 
the cowbird pushes eggs of the owner 
out in order to make room for her own. 
69. Yellow Headed Blackbird 

One bird seen flying over Point 
Breeze on July 16, 1914. 

69. Red Winged Blackbird 
Common summer resident. In the 

absence of cattails this species nests 
commonly in the lower alfalfa fields 
bordering the creeks. 

70. Meadowlark 

Common. One individual was noted 
all through the winter of 1916. It is 
probable that a few remain through 
each winter. 

71. Orchard Oriole 

Rather rare summer resident. I did 
not find the species breeding until the 
season of 1918. 

72. Baltimore Oriole 

Abundant summer resident. An old 
oriole nest was brought to me with 
the much blackened and decayed skull 
of an adult attached securely below 
with a hair. This is the first time I 
have noted an oriole hanged at its 
own nest. 

73. Rusty Blackbird 

Unusually common in the fall mi- 
gration of 1917. Six specimens were 
secured from a huge flock. 

74. Bronzed Grackle 

Abundant summer resident. The 
nest robbing of this species had been 
discussed at the first ogf this paper. It 
will be interesting to ascertain whether 
this habit is indulged in by both male 
and female birds. 

75. Purple Finch 

Recorded twice. I identified imme- 



diately an adult male, merely by hear- 
ing his loud vigorous song, on May 16, 
1917, at Point Breeze. This was the 
first purple finch song I had ever 
heard, and the first male I had ever 
seen. The later views I had of the 
bird singing, were well worth the time 
spent. The other record was a female 
seen late in the summer of 1918. 

76. White Winged Crossbill 

This species may be recorded by 
virtue of a specimen in the collection 
of Bethany College. The bird was se- 
cured in 1897, near the town of Beth- 
any. It is not known whether it was 
taken from a visiting fiock, or simply 
as an individual staggler. 

77. Am. Goldfinch 

Abundant summer resident, and an 
occasional winter visitant. 

78. Vesper Sparrow 

Common summer resident. A rather 
early nester. 

79. Grasshopper Sparrow 

Fairly common summer resident of 
the more open country. I discovered 
one nest with fresh eggs in the season 
of 1918. Other searches for the nest 
were unrewarded. 

80. White Crowned Sparrow 

Noted in migration several times; 
but one specimen secured. 

81. White Throated Sparrow 
Exceedingly abundant migrant. The 

chirp of the species is quite distinctive. 

82. Tree Sparrow 

Abundant winter visitant. Never 
until the early spring of 1918 was I 
privileged to hear the real song of this 
species. The gentle musical chorus 
of a flock on a sunned winter slope 
is beautiful and cheerful, but there is 
a remarkable sweetness and refined 
character in the song of the spring 
male when I heard him by myself. The 
song as a whole reminded me at first 
of some extraordinary warbler. 

83. Chipping Sparrow 

Abundant summer resident 
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84. Field Sparrow 

Nests quite as often on the ground 
as in bushes. 

85. Slate Colored J unco 

Abundant winter visitant. It is 
barely possible that the Carolina Junco 
may nest in some of the wilder, higher 
hills, but I have never seen the species 
at the proper season. 

86. Song Sparrow 

Abundant permanent resident. I 
secured one remarkable set of this 
species, which I believe was the second 
set of the season. The nest was 
placed in a clump of weeds directly 
at the side of a much used road. Only 
one of the four eggs had really notice- 
able spotting; the others being plain 
bluish white. This set is freer from 
marking than any set of the species I 
have ever seen. 

87. Swamp Sparrow 

Common as migrant. Five speci- 
mens secured Seems to be much 
quieter in disposition than the song 
sparrow. 

88. Towhee 

Abundant summer resident. Oc- 
casionally remains through the winter. 
A flock of seven remained through 
the cold season of 1917, and were seen 
regularly on the creek banks, among 
the brush. 

89. Cardinal 

Another characteristic permanent 
resident of the county. The nests are 
not difficult to discover. A pair built 
in the comer of a neighbor's chicken 
house in the season of 1919. 

90. Rose Breasted Grosbeak 
Apparently does not nest locally 

though I have recorded it several 
times in the spring migration, and 
taken it once in July, 1916 and once 
in August, 1917. 

91. Indigo Bunting 

Common summer resident. The 
piales of this species certainly have 



'singing trees' as has been suggested 
by Mr. Mousley in 'The Auk.* 

92. Dickcissel 

This species nested on the alfalfa 
covered hills back of the College barn 
at Bethany during the season of 1916. 
I have no other records for the species. 

93. Scarlet Tanager 

Abundant summer resident. I dis- 
covered six nests in the season of 
1919, all of which were placed in open 
situations. One incompleted nest in 
which a cowbird had laid its egg, was 
completed later. The specimen, which 
is in my collection presents an in- 
teresting example of architectural 
triumph over the cowbird. One nest 
of this species which had .three eggs 
of the owner and one of the cowbird 
was discovered later to have three of 
the cowbird and only two of the owner. 
Who is to blame? 

94. Purple Martin 

Notably rare, on account of the lack 
of houses presumably. I discovered 
two pairs nesting in a hollow tree near 
Bethany in 1915. It occurs locally 
through the county at farm houses. 

95. Barn Swallow 
Abundant summer resident. 

96. Tree Swallow 

A pair was noted in the spring of 
1917. No other records. 

97. Rough Winged Swallow 
Apparently the similar bank swallow 

does not occur. The rough wing 
amply takes the place of the other 
species, however, and builds in the 
holes in the banks and in crevices in 
abutments of bridges. One high clay 
bank near Bethany held three rough 
wing burrows and one kingfisher's in 
the same season. The rough wings 
are common in the high banks of the 
Cross Creek district. 

98. Cedar Waxwing 

Irregular permanent resident. Large 
droves will appear in mid-winqter and 
remain for weeks, only to disappear. 
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Occasionally pairs nest in the county. 
I discovered one nest in 1918 as late 
as July 11. The female was incubat- 
ing a set of five eggs. 

99. Red Eyed Vireo 

Abundant summer resident. Builds 
occassionally in the open apple orch- 
ards but more commonly in the deeper 
woods. 

100. Philadelphia Vireo 

Possibly nests. I secured one speci- 
men in July of 1916. 

101. Warbling Vireo 
Common summer resident. 

102. Yellow Throated Vireo 

Fairly common summer resident of 
the deep woods. 

103. Blue Headed Vireo 

I secured a pair of these birds on 
May 1, 1916. 

104. Black and White Warbler 
Common summer resident. Nests 

in the rather open woods and also in 
the more deeply wooded areas. 

105. Worm Eating Warbier 

Nests in restricted numbers. I have 
not discovered a nest but have found 
the parents feeding young. 
(To be continued) 



Vulture Times. 
March and April brought back the 
Vulture days to us. As it had been a 
long time since Mr. G. E. Maxon and 
myself had made a Vulture egg hunt 
to our old tramping grounds. The 
War and other things had separated 
us for several years, and this spring 
found us in business and working to- 
gether. So a Vulture egg hunt was 
suggested to be had at Jefferson 
Crossings forty miles up the River 
that runs into Lake worth, and later 
forms the Trinity River. The country 
is hilly and rocky, with rocky cliffs 
and ledges at the tops. Mr. Maxon 
drove up to my camps with his Tin 
Lizzie. We had a man to watch our 
Boat and Minnow business, and away 



we went. Along the road the pastures 
were alive with bird life. Discovered 
some Killdeers on our way out. Ar- 
rived at the hunting grounds. WTiile 
Mr. Maxon was trudging over the 
rocks a Turkey Vulture flushed out 
and there he found a nice set of eggs. 
As he hunted one rocky hill I hunted 
another. I never flushed many vul- 
tures, but found one set of Black and 
one set of Turkey Vultures. While 
I was doing all this tumbling and slid- 
ing up and down the hills, Mr. Maxon 
was trudging patiently along now and 
then finding a set. He succeeded in 
collecting two showy sets of Turkey 
Vultures and a set of Blacks. We 
never had a set time to get back to 
the car. Oh! Excuse me I never 
meant car. I meant to say Ford. 
Well Mr. Maxon makes this tin Lizzie 
of his do nearly everything but hunt 
and climb hawks' nests. We both 
got back to the Lizzie at about the 
same time. Homeward bound well 
satisfied, as we got what we went 
after. We hope all collectors ^ood 
luck this season. I collected a set of 
Belted Kingfishers near my camps, 
and a full set of seven. Incubated? 
Yes, that's my luck, so bad that I 
could not blow them. 

Ramon Graham. 
Texas Bird Notes, 1920. 



On Sunday, February 22d, a flock of 

about 30 ducks were seen flying down 
the River past this village by Henry 
Weber. He says they were flying low, 
about 200 feet up, and were good sized 
ducks, although he could not tell to 
what species they belonged. 

This is something unusual as we 
very seldom see ducks before the mid- 
dle of March. 

C. W. Pelton. 
Nekoosa, Wis. 
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ARCH-DEACON A. R. HOARE MUR- 
DERED. 

The "Chicago Tribune" of May 12th 
contained the following: 
''Starts With Slayer Son on 150 Mile 
Trip Over Ice to Jail. 

"Seattle, Wash., May 10.— The Rev. 
A. R. Hoare an Episcopal missionary 
in Alaska for twenty years, was shot 
and killed at Point Hope April 27 by 
James McGuire, Jr., 18 years old. son 
of the superintendent of education at 
Kotbegue, Alaska, according to a wire- 
less despatch received here today. 

The boy was taken into custody by 
his father and is now a prisoner on 
a dog sled crossing the snow and ice 
to the nearest United States marshal 
at Candle, 150 miles distant. It is 
believed he is demented. 

It was said that the Rev. Mr. Hoare 
met the boy on a trip "outside" last 
summer and induced him to go into 
the north with him as his assistant 
last fall." 

As many of our readers know Rev. 
Hoare, has for a number of years b^en 
a close personal friend of the Editor, 
and has collected for us in that cold 
bleak place some of the rarest and 
finest Oological and Ornithological 
specimens, now in any collection. By 
his death we lose not only a good and 
true friend but also a valued assist- 
ant. 

He went into Alaska with the rush 
of gold hunters many years ago, be- 
ing one of a party of four young En- 
glishman who tried their luck. Not 
making a strike the party gradually 
disentegrated and most of them re- 
turned to their English homes. But 
the observations and experiences of 
young Hoare convinced him of the 
great need of religion instruction and 
training among the natives of Alaska. 
His deep seated! religious nature, be- 
ing a son of a clergyman, soon as- 
serted itself and he entered tj^e mis- 



sionary field. He was stationed in a 
number of places in Alaska, and final- 
ly was selected for the important 
post at Point Hope, where he remain- 
ed for a number of years. He was 
a man of somewhat under average 
height, sturdily built, splendidly edu- 
cated and by nature well equipped to 
withstand the Arctic winters. He wa« 
a man of few words, but of stroni: 
and original ideas, and the very per- 
sonification of energy itself. One il- 
lustration of this was his building the 
missions buildings there himself with 
only Esquimo aid, and they are sub- 
stantial, commodious, well built struc- 
tures that will last for years. He orig- 
inated the idea of lighting them with 
electricity to be generated by the 
power of a wind mill. The entire plant 
was designed by him, shipped up 
there and installed. All worked well 
imtil the winter snows came on when 
the wheel, which was in a tower 16 
feet from the ground, became stalled 
by the drifting around it and engulf- 
ing both tower and wheel. 

In the year 1918 Rev. Hoare made 
us a visit at our Lacon home, when on 
his way to visit his aged mother at 
his home on the Isle of Man. He was 
a man of unusually good descriptive 
power, and his unusually wide oppor- 
tunity for observation and travel 
made him a most desirable guest. He 
brought with him about four hundred 
kodak views of Alaskan life and scen- 
ery. A most wonderful lot of pictures 
indeed. He told us of many very in- 
teresting experiences in the frozen 
north a couple of which will be illus- 
trative of his life there. 

One morning early — as that term is 
there used — ^at a time when there was 
only about two hours of sunlight a 
day, he heard a commotion outside the 
mission house caused by his sled dogs, 
the "Huskies," making a great racket 
Stepping to the door he peeked out 
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and there standing in the snow with- 
in 50 yards of his door snarling at 
the doga was a hush Poler Bear. To 
step back and pick up his rifle and 
shoot the bear was done quicker than 
we can write it. The bear proved to 
be one oF the largest ever killed in 
Alaska. 

Another time he had chlded some of 
his mission attendants tor being late 
to service. The next Sunday he was 
awakened about 5 o'clock a. m. and on 
looking out saw practically the entire 
Esquimo village inhabitants squatted 
in the snow about the little church, 
and on going out to inquire the cause, 
was informed they came early so as 
not to be late for church, this began 
at 9 o'clock. After church they re- 
sumed their places in the snow out- 
side, filling in tbe time until evening 
services at 6 o'clock, with games and 
lunches, so as not to be late for night 
church. Some of these families had 
walked eight miles through the snow. 
Arctic winter and all were devoted to 
their Missionary guide. 

Rev. Hoare did a great and good 
work among these simple minded 
folk. He was Missionary, United 
States Commissioner, Postmaster, 
Justice of the Peace, and about every- 
thing else there. He had to be, as he 
was the only resident white man be- 
tween Nome and Point Barrow, a dist- 
ance of about 500 miles. 

As amateur naturalist he had few 
superiors and as in the care with 
which his Hpecimeiis were prepared 
very few equals. His opportunities 
for becoming acquainted with the 
home life of many of our rare birds 
such as the Yellow billed Loon, Paci- 
fic i«on, Stellers Gider, Little Brown 
Crane, and a very large number of 
rare Sandpipers, Plovers and others, 
was unequaled and he took full ad- 
vantage of these opportunities. He 
told us that at one time. Prom one 



point where he stood on a ridge he 
could count the nests of 50 of our 
Snjpelilte wading birds without mov- 
ing. 

Why a man who was giving bis life 
in the service of God for the uplift of 
his feliowman should be thus cut down 
in his prime passeth understanding. 

He is survived by a widow and 
three daughters, the eldest about 16 
years of age who reside at Pasadena, 
California. 

R. M. BARNBS. 



Frank H. Lattin. 

The following newspaper ( 
on the founder of THE OOLOGIST 
appeared in one of the Albany, N. Y., 
papers Of April 24th last: 

"If one Is desirous of a most inter' 
esting talk on bird life and likewise 
something concerning the birth and 
growth of the Oologist, he can do no 
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better than meet Assemblyman Frank 
H. Lattin of Albion, the man who con- 
ceived the idea of a publication first 
known as the "Young Oologist," and 
which is today known as the "Oolo- 
gist," the grown up product of the lit- 
tle sheet which first saw the light of 
day at Gaines, N. Y., back In 1884. 

"How did I happen to start the Oolo- 
glst"? said Assemblyman Lattin the 
other day, in reply to a question. 

"I was a farm boy, fond of collect- 
ing birds' eggB, minerals and about 
everything else other than money 
that was collectible. I excluded the 
money part for the reason that so far 
as I could discover there was very 
little in the entire world, of which in 
those days, Gaines was the center. 

"I inserted a swap ad in some of the 
magazines such as *The Golden Days,* 
but learned that while many boys and 
men, too, in the cities, were desirous 
of obtaining birds' eggs which x had 
on hand, they really had nothing to 
swap and so I was forced to place a 
money value on the birds' eggs, which 
I had collected. I presume that I 
placed a value on eggs, the first of its 
kind, and which I know was the au- 
thority for years, and which is still, 
with slight changes, a price authority. 

"And from that beginning, there 
eventually came a business which re- 
sulted in my frequently receiving as 
high as 500 letters a day, and the lit- 
tle postofflce at Gaines was almost 
swamped with business. During those 
days, I had many thousands of eggs 
in my possession, and one man was 
kept constantly at a mailing desk, 
packing and shipping eggs to all quar- 
ters of the globe. I well remember 
some of the letters, coming as they 
did from members of the royal family 
in more than one country, including 
South America and Europe. 

"I had figured and still maintain 
that one out of every teji thousand 



persons is interested in some phase of 
bird life, either in the collection of 
egg?, or skins, or in making some 
other study that possesses a singular 
attractiveness other than a mere pas- 
sing fad. When I was in the business 
both as the editor and publisher of the 
Oologist, as well as in handling eggs, 
skins, minerals and curios, I had every 
reason to believe that I was in touch 
with that one individual in every ten 
thousand of our population. 

"Just to show you that far reaching 
effects and likewise how long some 
persons will remember persons iden- 
tified with their own particular hobby, 
if you can call it such, I will cite an 
instance which occurred only a year 
or so ago, long after I was out of the 
business in an active way. In one 
week, I received letters from Java, 
England, France and Canada, each 
from persons who remembered me 
through my associations with the 
Oologist and who were desirous of 
securing eggs or skins, or some infor- 
mation. 

"And so I think that I am reason- 
ably proud of the Oologist as it exist- 
ed in the past and more than proud 
that this child of 1884 has grown to 
full fledged manhood and is today oc- 
cupying so important a position, so 
well rounded out in its maturity 
through able editorship, that it serves 
its purpose in the fullest sense of the 
word." C. L. Grant, 



lllinoisans 

At the present writing I am taking 
seventeen magazines on various bran- 
ches of Natural History, but none 
gives me the pleasure that the Oolo- 
gist does. The country is flooded with 
bird magazines (I am glad to say) but 
this little paper is unique. Its stabil- 
ity is certain. For over thirty-five 
years it has faithfully been published. 
I wppder if the niinoisans appreciate 
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it, as we should. It is our magazine. 
Is it receiving the support from us 
that it should. The Editor, unselfish- 
ly, spends much thought and time on 
this magazine, and many times he has 
sent in a plea for copy. Have we co- 
operated with him? Our various ex- 
periments may be of no interest to us, 
but let us send them in. Perhaps it is 
just what the other fellow wants. 
Let each one of us get that "Friend" 
to send in his subscription to THE 
OOLOGIST and watch our paper 
grow. Theodore R. Greer. 



On December 23, 1919, while going 
along the road at Cherry Creek, N. Y., 
I was surprised to see a Killdeer pass 
over me and go out of sight in the 
storm. In about Ave minutes it ap- 
peared again and settled in a snow 
bank where it was shot by a gunner. 
The snow was twelve inches deep and 
had been for four weeks. I think this 
is a late date for this bird. My latest 
previous date was November 1st. 



Sennett'8 White Tailed Hawk 
About May the 15th is a good time 
to begin for Long Billed Curlews 
nests, in the North Plains of Texas. 

In 1916 I wrote an old Cow Puncher 
friend to look out for them and let me 
know the very first day they begun to 
arrive; al>out May 3 the information 
oome, and if a hurry up call was made 
he would put me in touch with a Gol- 
den Eagle nest on a ledge on the 
Cimmaron River. 

The 9th day of May I was on the 
ground and rareing to go and as every- 
thing is done in an automobile on the 
plains country it was only a matter 
of a few minutes getting out to the 
river. The first thing that impressed 
me was Sennetts White Tailed Hawks, 
not a few just simply "lots" of them 
and since this seemed out of their 
breeding range they became more in- 



teresting than the Golden Eagle or the 
Curlews, either of which are much 
harder to get and scarcer In number. 
Arriving at the brakes of the river, 
and I might say here that on the 
plains you are on the river before you 
know it, no matter what river; you 
are running along on smooth level 
ground and before you know it you 
are on top of the bluff overlooking the 
sand waste in front of you. We stop- 
ped short, stepped out of the car not 
over thirty feet from a point on the 
ledge directly over the ESagle nest. 
About two hundred yards out in the 
river was a kirge cottonwood tree and 
in this a nest large enough for an 
Eagle, with a bird on it; a shot over 
the top of the tree brought out a Sen- 
netts White Tailed Hawk. Investiga- 
tion of this nest showed four eggs 
badly incubated. Down the river pos- 
sibly a mile another cottonwood and 
another nest and this proved to be a 
set of three eggs badly incubated. 
Some two hundred yards further down 
the river an4 next to a sandy blufP of 
the river stood a hackberry tree and 
a very large nest well up to the top. 
We climbed the bank and overlook- 
ing this nest and not over eight feet 
away could see the two eggs which 
also proved to be badly incubated. All 
told we found five nests in the one day 
and my friend told me that this is the 
most plentiful of the Hawks. Every 
authority I have run on to has placed 
the breeding range of this bird from 
Central Texas to the South, while the 
above were found in Cimmaron Coun- 
ty Oklahoma. Is this extending the 
breeding range or has the writer over- 
looked something? R. L. Moore. 
February 10, 1920. 



Canada Geeee. 

Are there any of the readers of THE 
OOLOGIST who have not heard of the 
Canadian Goose Tamer? His name is 
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Jack, Miner, Kingsville, Ontario, 40 
miles southeast of Detroit. T«his man, 
beginning with nothing, has now an 
annual visitation from 2,000 or 3,000 
Canada Geese, many of whom are so 
tame that on April 22nd, 1920, I was 
within 50 yards of the farthest away 
of 400 and over. They come right 
to his house, and settle down calmly 
before any number of visitors. On 
April 25 there were 83 automobiles at 
once in front of his place, whose pas- 
sengers were enjoying the novel sight. 

The beginning of the story reaches 
back to 1905 when he bought 4 pin- 
ioned Canadas, and it was several 
years before he had his first wild 
guests. Eleven came the first year, 
then over 30, then 150 and now by 
the thousand; Needless to say there 
is no shooting, but the whole affair is 
a living proof of how much more in- 
teresting living things are than dead 
ones. 

This year he has had 4 investigat- 
ing committees of Swans fly over to 
see if his place was really safe, but 
apparently the report was adverse, 
and they went back to the lake. Now, 
he is after a pair of Whistlers to as- 
sure those visitors that all is O. K. 

W. E. Saunders. 
London, Ont. 



Redpoll and Cardinal at Hawthorne, 
N. J., During Winter of 1919-1920. 
On February 8th, 1920, the writer 
observed a single male Redpoll (Acan- 
this linaaria) feeding on the weed- 
seeds in a dooryard at Hawthorne, 
N. J., during the middle afternoon. 
This bird remained for about an hour 
in this particular dooryard and fur- 
nished ample opportunity to positive- 
ly identify it as the writer was at 
work in a small shop at the rear of 
this property and was able to get 
within five feet of this bird by means 
of a window without making any 



noise to frighten this rather rare vis- 
itant. This is the first record for 
about five years that he has secured. 
Its appearance now is probably due to 
the severe snowstorm which was pre- 
valent for three days during which 
approximately fourteen inches of snow 
fell and which caused no end of scar- 
city of natural food for our feathered 
friends. Both his wife and the winter 
have spread many common bird seeds 
at this spot since the storm and have 
been rewarded by observing numbers 
of Song Sparrows, Tree Sparrows, 
Slate-colored Juncoes, and Chickadees, 
and about a large piece of suet placed 
here several White-breasted Nut- 
hatches, a Downy, and numerous Blue 
Jays have fed. 

On December 23, 1919, in a copse of 
woods, principally oak and hickory, 
the writer observed a Cardinal feed- 
ing on the ground in the same man- 
ner as the Chewink and later flying 
about and whistling in the trees 
above. This is rather north of its 
usual range and the only record the 
writer has been able to secure at this 
latitude. The nearest record he has 
obtained was at Branch Brook Park, 
Newark, N. J., nine miles to the 
south, where on several occasions sin- 
gle specimens were observed. 

The Sparrow Hawk (falce sparver- 
ius) has been very common in Haw- 
thorne, N. J., and in about Paterson, 
N. J., throughout this winter. In fact 
a pair have been seen continuously in 
a field adjacent to the Passaic River 
at Riverside (Paterson) each day 
since December 29th, 1919. On Feb- 
ruary 2d, a single bird was observed 
near the Passaic Falls flying low over 
the ice above the falls, and another 
near here on the Totowa side of the 
river on Feb. 8th. 

Louis S. Kohler. 
Hawthorne, N. J. 
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NOTICE ! 



During 1 920 the Ooiogist will publish ad- 
vertisements only for the length of time for 
which they are paid for, and no longer. 

If you want to get Birds' Skins, Eggs, 
Nests, or Mounted, or to dispose of the same, 
or to get or sell books relating to the same, we 
are the very best medium in America through 
which to secure or dispose of the same. 



ADVERTISE IN 

The OoloRist 
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WANTBD — Common 8etfl of all kinds 
ornithological maffaiines, bird skins. 
Will pay reasonable prices. What have 
you? Will be in the Exchange market 
in spring. JOHNSON A. NBFF, P. O. 
Box 9, Mario nville, Mo. 



I HAVE over 100 kinds of Fresh 
Water mussels to sell or exchange for 
same or skins or eggs. DR. W. 8. 
STRODE, Iiewl8ton» IlL 



WANTED TO PURCHASE for cash, 
entire collection of North American 
Birds Eggs. None are too large or too 
small if they contain material I can 
use. R. M. BARNES, Lacon, 111. 

WANTED — ^For Cash or Exchange: 
Oologists for Dec. 1902; June and July, 
1912; April and May. 1918; Jan. and 
Feb. 1919. Also who can offer any of 
the following complete volumes: Oolo- 
gist, 190S to 1912 Inclusive? J. WAR- 
REN JACOBS. Waynesburg. Pa. 



WANTED — Sets or singles of Hawks, 
crows, bluejays, sandpipers, waxwings. 
grackles, blackbirds, warblers in quan- 
tities for cash. Also Duck Hawks. 
KARL A. PBMBBR, Woodstock, Vt 



THE 

"Blue- Bird" 

Is now published monthly, the 
year 'round, with new and inter- 
esting: departments, features and 
contests, and 

At No Additional Cost to 
Subscribers 

Official Organ of the Cleveland Bird 
Lovers' Association. 

SEND 20 0T8. FOR SAMPLE COPT 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS 



This is an appeal to each one of our subscribers 
to pick out some likely young student of birds and 
send him "The Oologist" for 1920. Surely our 
older subscribers have interest enough in spread- 
ing the influence of this Journal to do this. 
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Wanted. Ezchanffe, F«r 8al«, Etc., Iii9«rt«4 In tkl« dapartmejt at If •Mai* 
for each 25 words for on« issue; «aeh additional word 1 esnt. nm a»llM. Ul- 
serled for less than 26 cents. 

We will advertise the skins, nests, egrffs, or mounted specimens of North Am^r- 
lean Birds for sale for persons having a lawful authority under the law to dMd 
Sn the same. These columns are for the use of those desiringr to make bona fide 
ezchanffos of such specimens for scientific collecting purposes only. — BJDITOB. 



BUTTERFLIES— I with to 
pond with collectors with a vie^vr to 
purchase or exchanfire. Dr. T. W. Rleli- 
ards. U. S. Navy, Naval Hospital, Aiuia- 
polls, Maryland. 

THE BAILET MUSEUM Of NATUR- 
AL HISTORY, Newport News, Va., de- 
sires to secure through exchange or 
purchase, small mammal skins, and a 
collection of bird skins and eggs. Sub- 
mit lists and price. H. H. BAILiErr, 
Newport News, Va. 



m aoBwerlng adyertlsements In theee columns mention "The Oologlet, 
thereby help ua, as well as the adYerttoer and yourself. 

Send me the list of A 1 Bird Skins thAt you 
have to dispose of by exchange or otherwise. 
R. M. BARNES. Lacon. 111. 

ALL PERSONS having A-1 skins in 
pairs of any of the North American 
Jays send list. I will pay the highest 

grice for those that I need. R. M. 
ARNES, Lacon, 111. 

WANTED— A pair of living Sand Hill 
Cranes A O. U. No. 806, taken north of 
the centei: of the U. S. If the birds are 
only slightly wingtipped this will not 
matter. For them I will pay a good 
price. R. M. BARNES, Lacon, 111. 

WANTS SETS of 2-3-47-186-140-167- 
196-208-289-305-611. Will exchange 
mounted alligator, 36 inches long, for 
sets. Send list. Will send mine. F. M. 
CARRYL, Maplewood, N. J. 

ENTIRE COLLECTIONS— Will pay 
spot cash for entire collections of 
North American birds eggs. Send lists. 
B. R. BALES, M.D., Clrcleville, Ohio. 

WANTED — First class showy singles 
for Exhibition collection. Will ex- 
change sets from this locality. RAMON 
GRAHAM. Box 136. Route 2. Ft Worth, 
Texas. 

WANTED — To Trade birds eggs in 
sets — almost any kind. Also will buy 
birds eggs in sets. Senr lists right 
away. ARTHUR BLOCKER. Box 404, 
Amboy. Illinois. 

WANTED — Complete set of "Con- 
dor". I have a small collection of sea 
birds' eggs, excellent for duplicates, 
that I am offering for this set. THEO- 
DORE R. GREER. Sheridan. 111. 

DR. CLECKLEY'S HAND EGG Blow 
Pipe, suitable for all fresh eggs and 
for rinsing eggs after blowing. Sent 
prepaid with full instructions for $1.25. 
Endorsed and u.sed by many prominent 
Oologlsts. Dr. CLECKLEY'S MUSEUM. 
457 Green St.. Augusta. Ga. 

WANTED FOR CASH— Osprey, Vol. 
1, No. 2; American Ornithology. Vols. 
5 and 6; The Bittern, complete file. I 
will also pay a good cash price for any 
of the following sets, if 1st class in 
every respect and with original data: 

A. O. U. No. 288, 328, 419, 427. with 
skins of both male and female and nest. 

B. S. GRIFFIN, 22 Currier Ave., Haver- 
hill. Mass. 

FOR SALE — Birds of California, 

£arts 1 and 2 by Beal, $1.00. A. E. 
•AVIES, 1327 Grove St., Berkeley, CaL 
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CORRESPONDENCE and 
wanted with Butterfly and Moth col- 
lectors. Especially in the West, tlie 
Gulf States and Canada. A. B. BROW- 
BR. Willard, Mo. 

I have 70 copies of all Outdoors, Pop. 
Mechanics, Loco. Fireman Mag., etc^^ 
which will exchange for copies of Bird 
Lore, Nat'l Georgraphio and others. 
FRED J. PIERCE, Wlnthrop, Iowa. 

FOR DISPOSAL— A collection of 
choice cabinet sets and sets with nests 
from Europe and America with full and 
accurate data. Send 2 cent stamp for 
complete lists. Satisfaction sruaran- 
teed. DR M. C. CLECKLEY, Augusta, 
Georgia. 

WANTED — A Cedar Waxwing's nest 
in good condition. Will pay cash for 
It. E. T. STUART, 1527 Spruce St,. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

DATA BLANKS — I will send 500 
standard data blanks with your name 
printed on them for |1.25. No less than 
500 done. EDW. S. COOMBS, 243 Frank- 
lin St.. Boston, Mass. 

FOR DISPOSAL — A large series of 
sets with nests of Swainson's Warb- 
lers. Choice Cabinet Specimens. Make 
offer. Satisfaction Guaranteed. En- 
close 2c stamp for reply. Dr. CLECK- 
LEY'S MUSEUM, Augusta, Ga. 

WANTED — Good mounted specimens 
of birds, animals, flsh, game heads, 
horns, fur rugs and all kind of taxi- 
dermic goods. Send particulars and 
best price. No bird skins wanted. 
M. J. HOFMAN. Taxidermist, 989 Gates 
Ave., Brooklyn. N. Y. 

WANTED — Edison Cylinder Phono- 
graph records. Send list. Also an at- 
tachment to play four minute records. 
ALso desire bird skin exchange. O. M. 
GilEENWOOD. Manchester. la 

FOR SALE — Bird Lore, 100 single* IS 
odd volumes, 11.26 each; Condor, toL 
2, 8. 4, 5, 6 and singles; Portraits of 
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5^,03 Y MAY 11194* 

The middle of the summer is here. Bird nesting for 

1920 is almost a thing of the past. Now is the time to sit 

down and write up the specially interesting notes of the 
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season's work, for the benefit of THE OOLOGIST read- W 

ers. It would be rather selfish to leave them hidden away 
in a musty note book and not be willing to divide them with 
other members of the Oological Fraternity. There are few 
enough of us at best and with the present laws our num- 
ber is more likely to decrease than increase. The surest 
way to keep up interest is to divide the information con- 



cerning that which interests you with others and then others 
will reciprocate. Up to this writing the Editor has not 
ta'ken a single egg this season, though he has a number 
of rare ones laid bv his birds in confinement which failed 



to hatch. 
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ANNOTATED LIST OF THE B!^ :3 

OF BROOKE COUNTY, W. VA. 

By George Sutton 



Part III 



106. Goiden Winged Warbler 

Fairly commo summer resident. 
This species has a very distinctive 
song. 

107. Breweter's Warbler 

I secured one good specimen on 
April 30, 1917. The specimen sang 
the song of the golden winged species 
and was the counterpart of that species 
in nearly every characteristic. 

108. Tennessee Warbler 

Abundant in migration. All day on 
Sept. 7, 1917, this species was evces- 
sively abundant, wherever I went. 

109. Cape May Warbler 

Rather abundant in the spring mi- 
gration of 1916, and the fall migration 
of 1917. An unusually late individual 
was brought to me on Dec. 7, which 
I had in captivity for some days. The 
song of this species has puzzled me 
considerably. I feel sure that a cer- 
tain bright pretty song I heard in May, 
1918, was from an adult male of this 
species, though the song is common- 
ly spoken of as a monotonous lisping. 

110. Yellow Warbler 
Abundant summer resident. 

111. Black Throated Blue Warbler 
Common migrant. May nest, though 

I have no records. 

112. Myrtle Warbler 

Common spring migrant. Apparent- 
ly not so coipmon in the fall. 

113. Magnolia Warbler 
Ahundant migrant. 

114. Cerulean Warbler 

This is one of the characteristic 
breeding birds of the region. The nest 
is placed near the end of a long limb. 
The birds are very careful not to dis- 
close the location of the nest, and to- 
gether with the fact that the female 



is a very quiet bird the nest is very 
difficult to find. The song of the male 
may be represented by the syllables 
**cheery-cheery-cheery-chee," hardly as 
plain as that and yet strongly sugges- 
tive of those syllables. He sings usually 
among the high branches, and while 
singing remains at his post for some 
minutes. Then without warning he 
will leave this post and aft^ an In- 
terval begin his song in some disant 
tree. Several males that 1 have ob- 
served seemed to have about four 
chosen trees in which they sang. One 
male 1 watched closely for a day in 
May remained absolutely quiet dar- 
ing one of his singing spells, save that 
he faced about once. Only twice in 
the woods have I seen the full back 
of the Cerulean Warbler. Once ^was 
when a male snapped up a low flying 
insect — only to dart back up to the 
top of a locust, and again I saw clears 
ly two males chasing each other, while 
1 was collecting a set of tanager's In 
a high maple. An adult female which 
I shot on June 1st, 1915, was incubat- 
ing, for her belly was bare of feathers. 

115. Chestnut Sided Warbler 

Taken twice in spring migration; 
both adult males. I also secured am 
immature bird, with plain white under- 
parts and yellow green upper parts 
on Sept. 6, 1915. 

116. Bay Breasted Warbler 

The immatures of this species are 
surely the most common warblers of 
the fall migration. They are delib€^^ 
ate and graceful in movement, and for 
the most part very tame. They afe 
rarer in spring migration. 

117. Black Poll Warbler 

Common spring migrant; abundant 
in fall. The immatures of this species 
and the former are about equaMy 
abundant and very hard to distinguish . 

118. Blackbumian Warbler 
Abundant migrant. I should call 

the song rather wheezy though a^h 
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Iiarently great effort is put forth by 
tlie singer. 

119. Black Throated Qreen Warbler 
During the spring migrations the 

birds keep well up in the trees, but in 
the fall the immature birds are much 
easier to approach. 

120. Oven Bird 

Rather rare summer resident. 

121. Louisiana Water Thrush 
Another characteristic bird of the 

region. The wild rocky glens of the 
little hill creeks are peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the wishes of this bird, and near- 
ly every 'run' has its pair of lively, 
cautious water thrushes. The spring 
song of the adults is a wonderfully 
loud and striking volley, and is ap- 
parently rendered by both sexes. They 
are very dainty creatures as they run 
along the slippery rocks with tails 
gracefully wagging up and down. I 
captured a nestling in 1916, but have 
not found the eggs. 

122. Kentucky Warbler 

Abundant summer resident of the 
deep woods. The song may easily be 
confused with that of the oven bird. 

123. Mourning Warbler 

I secured one immature female on 
Sept 21, 1914. 

124. Maryland Yellowthroat 

Common summer resident. 

125. Yellow Breasted Chat 

An abundant characteristic bird of 
the region. The nest is usually placed 
in a low bush on an open hillside, and 
is quite the easiest to discover of any 
of the warblers, save possibly the yel- 
low warbler. I once discovered a chat 
nest unexpectedly, and almost touched 
the female bird; otherwise I have 
found them very seclusive and diffi- 
cult of approach. The loud song of 
the male usually suggests where the 
nest may be found. 

126. WliMn Warbler 
Becor4ed in the faU of 1918. 



127. Canadian Warbler 

Recorded twice in the spring of 
1916. 

128. Am. Redstart 

Common in migration and probably 
nests. I saw one female redstart all 
during the summer of 1914 and feel 
that probably she was nesting. The 
species is notably rarer than it is 
further east however. 

129. Catbird 

All sets secured in 1915 and 1916 
were sets of five. I found but one set 
of four and two of three. 

130. Brown Thrasher 
Remarkably rare. During my resi- 
dence in the county I located only two 
pairs, one north of West Liberty near 
the Ohio County line and one near 
Bethany. 

131. Carolina Wren 

The status of this species has 
curiously changed during four years of 
observation. Dui^g- 1914 they were 
very abundant, in fact one of the com- 
monest winter residents. In the fall 
of 1915 I discovered a nest with two 
fresh eggs in a neighbor's shed. These 
birds were prevented from going on 
with their nesting by the boarding up 
of the entrance to the nest. During 
1915 I kept four nests under close ob- 
servation, and collected one set of five 
eggs. In the winter of 1915 they 
seems quite as common as beioreand 
the cheerful little fellows were among 
the most common guests at my feed- 
ing table. But there was a decided 
absence of them in the winter of 1917, 
for some thus far undiscovered cause. 
I noted the birds occasionally but was 
forced to record them as rare. Dur- 
ing the following winter the species 
was actually missing and in the spring 
of 1919 during several walks about 
Bethany I did not even see an individ- 
ual. Where the birds have gone is a 
mystery to me. Perhaps they will be 
discovered in another part of the coun- 
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ty, however. The strange disappear- 
ance suggests that they may be local 
in distribution and of a wandering 
nature, — though this does not agree 
with my conception of a wren. While 
I was sleeping outside in the winter 
of 1916 a pair of these birds used to 
come to the bed and perched on the 
places where my toes made little 
mountains out of the bed coverings, 
would scold and chatter and look sus- 
picious when I would open my eyes 
or wiggle my toes. 

132. House Wren 

The status of this species is quite 
the reverse of the preceeding. The 
absence of the house wren in 1914 and 
1915 was very apparent, but with the 
decline of the numbers of the Carolina 
has come an increase of the House, 
until in 1919 every old orchard has iti 
gay little wrens. 

133. Winter Wren 

Regular and rather common winter 
resident. They are peculiar little fel- 
lows, running about like wee mice 
among the brush heaps. 

134. Brown Creeper 

Rather abundant winter resident. 

135. White Breasted Nuthatch 
Very common permanent resident. 

136. Brown Headed Nuthatch 

The discovery of a pair of these birds 
in May of 1919 caused no little wonder 
to me. The birds were evidently 
mated, from all indications, but I can 
scarcely think of their nesting in the 
county. 

137. Tufted Tit 

Abundant. 1 had the delightful ex- 
perience of taming one of these birds 
so that he would eat nuts out of my 
hand. I did not succeed at all with 
the chickadees. The only Tit nest I 
found with eggs was in a high stub 
of a locust tree. The nest contained 
six eggs of the owner and one of the 
cowbird, and was placed about a foot 



and half down from the entrance. It 
has been a matter of wonder with me 
whether the cowbird regularly enters 
the nests of such tsrpe. This is the 
first occurrence of such in my experi- 
ence. 

138. Chickadee 

From all 1 can determine the Caro- 
lina form does not occur here, though 
it seems probable to me that it will 
be found. 

139. Golden Crowned Kinglet 
Abundant in fall migration and 

through the winter irregularly. 

140. Ruby Crowned Kinglet 

More common in spring migration 
than the preceeding and rarer in the 
winter. 

141. Blue Gray Gnatcatcher 

This is one of the most characteristic 
birds of the region inhabiting the open 
woodland. The nests are very easy to 
find, since the birds are not at all 
secretive when near their nests. Dur- 
ing the spring of 1919 I had no less 
than nine nests under observation, — all 
of which were placed on rather low 
horizontal limbs. One male which I 
was watching was leisurely dancing 
about in the leaves singing his wheezy 
little song, when suddenly he made a 
direct flight to a horizontal limb where 
quick as a wink he settled on a nest, — 
having relieved the female of her 
duties. By the casual observer the 
nest would have been unnoticed since 
the female left in exactly the same 
direction that the male was headed, 
and the whole performance would 
have given the impression of the flisht 
of but one bird. I noted such an epi- 
sode but once. 

142. Wood Thrush 
Common summer resident. 

143. Wilaon Thrush 

The species may nest in the county, 
though I have not ascertained this. 
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144. Gray Cheeked Thrush 

Rather common in spring migration. 

145. Olive Backed Thrush 
Abundant in migration. A few pairs 

remain in the county until the first 
week in May. It is highly doubtful 
that they breed here, however. 

146. Hermit Thrush 

Rather common migrant. Apparent- 
ly more common in the fall. 

147. Am. Robin 

Abundant summer resident. 

148. Bluebird 

Abundant. The first individuals to 
appear in 1917 came on Jan. 26, with 
a large flock of robins. 



With a Camera in Birdland 
By Arthur H. Farrow 

It must be a source of considerable 
gratification to all true bird lovers to 
notice how the trend of events is bring- 
ing the ornithologist and the photog- 
rapher together. To our mind, this is 
a natural order of things, as both 
sciences are closely related in many 
ways. The photographer is finding a 
new field of interest and unlimited pos- 
sibilities for pictorial expression in 
birdland, while the ornithologist is 
using the camera to secure permanent 
records of his investigations. No 
branch of nature study is so interest- 
ing as that devoted to ornithology, but 
when combined with photography it 
becomes really fascinating. 

Nobody realizes more fully than 
readers of this magazine that our na- 
tive birds are one of the nation's most 
valuable assets, and that it is our 4utv, 
and should be our pleasure, to do 
everjrthing in our power to protect and 
conserve them. Bird students are ob- 
serving with no little concern that 
many species are becoming rarer each 
season. It is, therefore, imperative 
that the greatest discretion be used in 
taking eggs and killing specimens for 
their skins. Many ornithologists 



realize this state of affairs and are 
turning to photography to aid them in 
their studies and investigations. Some 
have abandoned the collecting of egg& 
and skins and are using the camera 
to record their observations. 

The ornithologist is peculiarly fitted 
for taking up this branch of photo- 
graphic work, because one cannot be- 
come a' successful bird-photographer 
unless a fairly general knowledge of 
the birds and their habits is possessed. 

It seems inevitable that a bond 
should exist between the bird-studeal 
and the camera devotee. The bird- 
photographer is better equipped in 
every way for the study of birds and 
their homes because photography is 
the ideal recording process and can 
render facts, forms and texture in a 
manner of which no other graphic art 
is capable. The brnithologist who 
uses photography to aid him in his 
studies will never regret having done 
so, or will ever lose interest in the 
work. 

The sporting side of making bird 
pictures is one of the things that will 
especially appeal to the outdoor man. 
To "shoot" a bird with a camera calls 
for considerably more skill than is re- 
quired to kill a bird with a shotgun. 
The camera man has to pit his w^its 
against the sharpest and most timid 
of the denizens of the woods and 
countryside. A series of really good 
pictures of birds and their nests anl 
eggs is something that one can well 
be proud of, and in obtaining them 
one has the added satisfaction of 
knowing that no living thing has been 
luthlessly destroyed. 

Bird photography is by no means 
one of the easiest applications of 
photoplay. On the contrary, it re- 
requires considerable skill, technical 
knowledge, perseverance and patience. 
One of the secrets of success lies in 
being prepared. Plans should be mad^ 
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Id advance and the possibilities and 
limitations ot subject and photographic 
equipment carefully considered. Tlw 
different ways in which to do the work 
can beat be learned by experience. 
Patience, perseverance, and a' careful 
study of the subject will speedily 
make anyone a master of the sitU' 
Rtlon, and tbe obsta'cles which, when 
fli^t approached, appear to be inaur- 
monntable, sink into Inalgnlflcante 
Vkheo tackled with a determination to 

The photographing ot nests and egg)' 
Is generally the first thing taken up be- 
cause thia part ot the work preaents 
less dinicuUies than the portraying ot 
living subjects. This branch of tin' 
work Is not ae simple as It might at 
first Bight appear, for it la fraught 
with pitfalls for the unwary novice. 



and even the most experienced work- 
ers meet with failures. The nests of 
thoae birds which breed upon the 
ground or close It ' present the 

easiest mark to tbe hunter with the 
camera. Therefore, those nests either 
upon the ground or wthln a few feet 
of It should be the first to be experi- 
mented upon. It is well to remember 
tba,t the photograph of a nest, to be of 
value from a scientific point ot view, 
must show not only the construction 
of the. nest Itself but also the tree or 
shrub in which It happens to be 
placed; It must also show the manner 
In which it Is fastened to Its support 
and as much of the environments as 
poBslble. Care should be taken that 
the surround lag foliage is distributed 
as little as possible. 

The neit step is usually young bird, 
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subjects. Perhaps the best time to 
photograph young birds off the nest is 
when they are Just fledged and a day 
or two before they are able to fly. 

The family group is the most de- 
sired of all bird pictures. A mother 
feedin gher young always makes a 
strong appeal. 

One word of caution to those who 
^ ould enter this fleld of work. Do not 
start in by frightening your subjects, 
but rather go to them in a friendly 
manner and seek to gain their con- 
fidence. Remember that quietness and 
gentleness is the keynote to success. 
Do not be discouraged by preliminary 
failures — ^they are bound to come. 
There is one consolation, for even if 
your negatives are not at first all you 
might wish for, you will have had all 
the delight of watching at close quar- 
ters some of the most interesting 
happenings in the home life of your 
little feathered friends. 



Note* on the Limicolae of the Valley 

cf Mexico 

L. R. Reynolds 

The following notes are complied 
fiom records taken on several trips to 
the valley of Mexico, from local col- 
lectore and from the bird catchers 
that devote their time to netting shore 
birds during the fall migration. These 
men bring their birds to the city for 
sale and as they wait for customers 
and make their nets, are quite willing 
to talk about their catches. 

The Valley of Mexico in which the 
City of Mexico is located has an aver- 
age elevation of 7600 feet and includes 
two large lakes. Texcoco and Xochi- 
milco, both the resort in the fall of 
great flights of water birds. 

Turnstone — I saw two specimens in 
a bird catcher's cage Oct, 14, 1919 
which he said were netted the day be- 
fore. To him it was not uncommon 
though rarely taken in the nets. 



American Gk>lden Plover — ^An EJng- 
lishman who hunted here extensively 
some flfty years ago has told me that 
these birds were formerly exceedingly 
abundant and were killed and netted in 
&rcat numbers. I can flnd no very re- 
cent records. 

Killdeer— Called locally "Tildio/* 
and everywhere abundant. 

Snipe — Called by local sportsmen 
"Agachona." 

Marbled Godwit — ^Have seen several 
specimens taken in the valley without 
date. 

Western Sandpiper — Exceedingly 
abundant in the fall and taken by the 
netters in great as numbers as they 
can sell. 

Least Sandpiper — ^Apparently not un- 
common in September. 

Upland Plover — ^This bird locally 
known as "Qanga;'' in years past was 
abundant all over the valley and a 
favorite game bird. When here in 
1918 it was still plentiful enough to 
afford good shooting but today while 
occasionally found is decidedly un- 
common. It was formerly hunted 
from carriages, the horses being 
trained to gunflre. Bags of several 
hundred to a carriage waB not uncom- 
mon as late as 1890. 

Pectoral Sandpiper — Saw several 
small flocks about Lake Texcoco Nov. 
10, 1919. 

Greater Yellow Legs. 

Lesser Yellow Legs — Both species 
are fairly common in Nov. and Dec, in 
the same localities aB the Snipe. The 
netters only seem to take the species 
frequenting the open ground. 

Wilson Plover — This bird is common 
in the fall and netted in numbers. 
Strange to say it lives well in captiv- 
ity. 
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Ne«t and Egg* of Song Sparrow. By Arthur Farrow. 



S. W. Mo. Warbler* 
The very appearnce of the warbler 
tribe makes them appeal to me a field 
or study. Although my work Is not 
very well suited to the study ot this 
one tribe, I bave made good progress 
in the last three yeare consider ins 
that I have spent almost no time lii 
hunting for Warblers alone. In 1917 
I spent a week fisbing on the Jame:i 
River, where I found more of the vari- 
ous Warblers than I have ever seen 
before or alter, along one half mile o( 
river bottom, willow thicket and rocky 
hillside. 

■ 636, Black and White Warblei^A 
rather common visitor, arriving gen- 
erally about April 10th to May Ist ac- 
cording to season. Sometimes as 
early as April 5th. Have never found 
a nest but have seen the adult bird on 
tlie neat on June 27th, July ITth an<l 
several August dates. 

637, Prothonothary Warbler. One 



I adult male was seen 
July 16th. 1917. 

638, Swanison Warbler. Seen twice, 
August 19th and July 17th 1917. Aug- 
ust 10th the bird seen was at Brouns 
Spring, eleven miles east. On July 
ITth the bird seen was at James River, 
25 miles southeast. 

639, Worm-eating Warbler. One pair 
was seen July ISth, 1917 in the same 
vicinity with the others. It was very 
much agitated hut we failed to locate 
a nest or young. 

641, Blue Winged Warbler. One pair 
was found back ot an old road from 
the rlvor, July 17th, 1917. These also 
were nervous from the proximity of 
their nest but we tailed to locate it 
although we knew It was close by. 

645 and 646. the Orange Crowned 
Warbler and the Nashville Warblers 
are botli of regular occurence along 
streams. But without good field 
glasses one can not ^'Btingulsh be- 
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tween them at a distance. However, 
I have seen both species at close 
quarters. 

648. Parula Warbler. My first Par- 
ula Warbler was a magnificent male 
April 15th. 1915. near an old mill 
stream, but on July 16th, 1917 our 
first observation on the river was the 
nest of a Parula. overhanging the 
river. From the noise there were four 
nestlings and the adults were too busy 
to care for our presence so we studied 
them to our hearts content. The nest 
was about sixty fet up in the outer 
limbs of a sycamore, so we did not try 
to reach it. 

652. Yellow Warbler — A common 
resident, very abundant and becomes 
abundant May 1st to 15th. 

655, Mjrrtle Warbler — A common 
and regular resident and in great num- 
bers, arriving about April 5th to 15th 
according to eeason. 

657, Magnolia Warbler — ^A common, 
though irregular migrant which 
reaches here about May Ist or later. 

663, Sycamore Warbler — Saw my 
first specimen of this species on Aug- 
ust 13th, 1916, also it happens to be 
the last one up to date. It is a very 
uncommon bird in this vicinity. 

673, Prairie Warblw— -Uncertain. 
On June 27, 1917 a small Warbler was 
seen but the birds declined to be still 
long enough so failed to be sure. 
However, the five observers are satis- 
fied of its identity. 

674, Ovenbird — Seen on the river 
July 18th, 1917. Does not seem to be 
very common as only a few individuals 
were seen at that time. 

675, Waterthrush — ^A very common 
migrant on the river and along the 
streams in the first half of May. 

676, Louisiana' Water Thrush— A 
common resident along the river, nest- 
ing close to the water's edge, general- 
ly close to roots, but sometimes in 
rocky clefts or in small pockets in the 
bmk. 



677, Kentucky Warbler — ^A rather 
scarce sumn\er resident in improTed 
parts or along the creeks, for I located 
one's haunts on an island in the river 
on July 19th, 1917. where the nest, if 
it were there, as the birds made one 
believe, surely was in danger of flood- 
ing. 

678, Connecticut Warbler — ^Tlirf^ 
birds were seen on April 27th. 1916 as 
I went to town. They were rathar 
tame and allowed a close inspecticNi. 

679, Mourning Warbler — ^A rather un 
common species as I see only two or 
three birds each year, sometimes none 
at all. 

681. Maryland Yellow Throat— A 
very common resident in summ^-. 

683. Yellow Breasted Chat — Very 
common summer resident. 

684. Hooded Warbler — A fairly com- 
mon summer resident. A few birds 
can be found in the valleys any day 
during the summer time. 

687. Redstart — ^An exceedingly com- 
mon summer resident, the commonest 
of the whole family in the Ozark 
region, and can be seen and heard 
any time of the day along the streams. 

Johnson NelT. 

MarionviUe, Ma 



Notes From South Dakota 
In bird study our state offers many 
perplexing problems. In the southeast 
corner we have the humid area wtth 
its natural woods which provides an 
environment for many eastern specie^ 
as the Cardinal* Tlirushes, etc.; and 
also boasts of once having harbored 
the Wild Turkey and Paaeeneer 
Pigeon. 

The Missouri River, with its wooded 
banks and ravines, running from 
north to south through middle of the 
state offers a condition that attracts 
some species that perhaps would iftot 
otherwise visit us. The beautiful 
Western Blue Grosbeak can be laen- 
tioned as an example. Here, but In 
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no other locality, the writer has seen 
this bird nesting fairly common more 
than halfway through the state. 

The seml-arld prairies and plains 
either side of the Missouri River, par- 
tlctilarly west, attracts the Lark Bunt- 
ing, Nlghthawks, longspurs, Homed 
Larks and Meadowlarks. 
The pine clad Black Hills and conifer- 
ous FM-eet Resenres of the north- 
western part of the state provides a 
home for many western species that 
are usually supposed to Inhabit only 
the Rocky Mountain region. Western 
Robin, Townsend'fi Solitaire, White- 
winged Junco, Dusky Grouse and 
Clark's Nutcracker are some of these 
western visitors. 

Between the Missouri River and the 
Black HUls we have the Badlands af- 
fording nesting places for the Rock 
Wrens, White-throated Swifts and 
Mountain Bhiebirds. Again in the 
state the many and increasing groves 
are attracting eastern species farther 
west and perhaps, to some extent, 
chaafiikg their old estat>lished paths 
of migration. 

The early settlers in the territory 
were fbDowed by the Quail, Prairie 
Chicken, Crow, etc In the north- 
eastern part of the state the draining 
of sloughs, intensive farming and pas- 
turing has entirely driven away shore 
and Waterblrds that formerly nested 
here by the t h o usand s. 

Thus bird records are ever chang- 
ing; observations made a few y^ars ago 
are not authentic today and observa- 
tions made today may not hold good 
tomorrow. The individual or institu- 
tlQn that desired a complete collection 
of South Dakota Birds, Eggs, and 
n^sts wfll indeed ted it a ditTlcult 
problem unless they began years ago. 
But these conditions are true in most 
0^ our fitates, Itowever tt makes bird 
study nonie the less interesttog. 



But with all these diversified con- 
ditions existing In South Dakota there 
is in no area a dearth of birdllfe. Even 
in the Badlands with its glittering 
heat and scarcity of water, some birds 
are fairly common as the Cliff Swal- 
lows, Sparrow Hawks, Rock Wrens, 
Kingbirds and Prairie Falcons. In the 
grassy valleys and tablelands adjoin- 
ing, and in fact over the whole plains 
country are seen many Lark Sparrows, 
Horned Larks, Western Meadowlarks 
and Lark Buntings; while in the thic- 
kets along the creeks may be found 
Catbirds, Brown Thrashers, Sparrows. 
Chewinks and Yellow-breasted Chat«. 
In the larger trees Kingbirds^ Bul- 
lock's Oriole, Flickers, Screech Owls 
and Swainson's and Red-tailed Hawks 
find nesting places. Birds that are 
common over the state may be men- 
tioned, the Western Meadowlarks King- 
birds, Arkansas Kingbird^ Lark Spar^ 
row, Cowbird, Crow, Sparrow Hawk, 
Marsh Hawk, Red-winged Blackbird 
and Flickers. 

Our resident birds, meanJng birds 
that do not migrate at all, include 
Cardinals, Screech Owls, Quails, Chick- 
adees, Casiada Jays and Pinion Jays. 
Those that migrate only a short dis- 
tance are the Prairie Chicken, Prairie 
Sharp-tailed Grouse, Crow, Flicker, 
Downy Woodpecker, some Hawks and 
Owls. 

While collecting in the Badlands 
during August, 1914, we frequently 
saw Wecrtem Lark Sparrows, Lark 
Buntings and Cowbirds flocking to- 
gether, resting together and feeding to- 
gether. Whether they were forced into 
this intimate association by seeking 
the same shelter under cutbanks from 
the intense heat, or drawn together by 
some other attraction I do not know. 

On a wooded island in the Missouri 
River In August 1"919, we often saw 
Black and White Warblers and Chidk- 
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adees feeding together. In shade trees 
alcmg a resident street of Vermillion 
for several nights I have seen Bronzed 
Orackles, English Sparrows and 
Robins roosting side by side on the 
same branch. What affinity between 
diffwent species prompted these ac- 
tions? 

At presMit 319 species and sub- 
species are recorded in the state. 
Further study and observation will 
add a few more to the list. 

W. H. Over. 



A Mistake 
A few days ago I discovered a pair 
of Blue Birds building a nest in the 
eaves of the well house and there were 
also English Sparrows nesting in about 
the same places. As it is a well known 
fact that if a person expects to have 
a native bird build around his home 
he must get rid of the English (Pirate) 
Sparrow. So the only thing in sight 
for me was to get a good 22 rifle for 
the job. I got the rifle out one morn- 
ing and was slaughtering the spar- 
rows right and left, when I saw what 
I took to be a sparrow (with straw in 
its biU) light right by the nest. Think- 
ing that it was one of those well 
known "Pirates" I let go at long 
range shot hitting it in the center of 
the head. But to my surprise I found 
out that I had killed the female Blue 
Bird instead of a Sparrow. I sure felt 
badly over my mistake because I was 
taking so much pains to see tL.it this 
pair of Blue Birds would not be 
bothered by the pesky Sparrows. 

Well, this happened about 9 o'clock 
in the morning. The male Blue Bird 
called in vain for its mate for an hour, 
then disappeared. At 15 minutes af- 
ter twelve (same day) he returned 
with another mate, and twenty-eight 
minutes later his new mate flew into 
the nest with a straw in her bill, now 
the nest is complete and ready for the 



eggs. What do you think of this for 
speed? Have any of our readers 
heard of such quick case of mating as 
this one? What is your view. Mr. Edi- 
tor? 

Earl E. Moffat, 
Marshall, Texas. 



My first set of the season (1920) is 
the little structure of an Anna Hum- 
mingbird which I "spotted" setting on 
her two small white eggs on March 
25th. The nest was placed on the 
first limb of a small pepper tree about 
eight feet up. 

Emerson A. Stoner. 
Benicia, California. 



Mr. Moore, of Vernon, Texas, in 
his letter in the current number of 
THE OOLOGIST, expresses, better 
than I could do it myself, my own sen- 
timents regarding the dear little mag- 
azine, a copy of which I never pick 
up without experiencing a rush of 
fond boyhood memories. We will 
never let THE OOLOGIST die! 

E. F. Pope. 



Bohemian Waxwings have been 
abundant here this winter. The win- 
ter of 1916-17 is the only other record 
that I have for the species on the 
west side of the Cascade Mis. in 
Washington. J. H. Bowles. 

Tacoma, Wash. The Woodstock. 



Notice 
With this issue of the Oologist aU 
subscription cards numbered less than 
393 are removed from our fllins list 
Look at the label on your envelope 
and renew at once without fail, if it 
shows a number less than 393, other 
wise you may not be able to set a 
complete file because with the ever in- 
creasing price of paper, plates and 
printing costs we cannot print many 
extra' copies. Editor. 
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North American 

RDS EGGS 



FOR EXCHANGE 



An Unusual Opportunity 



I have on hand, to offer for exchange for specimens de- 
sired by me, three hundred and one different varieties of 
birds eggs. Of some species I have but one set, of others 
considerable series. Send me a list of what you have for 
exchange and if it contains anything I want I will send you 
my list in reply. 

Some specimens that I have for exchange are very rare 
and hard to get, and others are of the comm(»n varieties. 

This is an unusual opportunity to secure new specimens 
or to enlarge series in your collection. 

R. M. BARNES, 

Lacon, 111. 
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WANTBD — Common sets of all kinds 
ornlthologrical magrazlnes, bird skins. 
Will pay reasonable prices. What have 
you? will be In the Exchange market 
In sprlnjr. JOHNSON A. NBFF, P. O. 
Box 9, Marlonvllle, Mo. 



I HAVE over 100 kinds of Fresh 
Water mussels to sell or exchan ge for 
same or skins or egrss. DR. w. S. 
STRODE, Lewlston, IlL 



WANTED TO PURCHASE for cash, 
entire collection of North American 
Birds Kggs. None are too large or too 
small If they contain material I can 
use. R. M. BARNES, Lacon, 111. 



WANTED — For Cash or Exchange: 
Oologlsts for Dec. 1902; June and July, 
1912; April and May, 1918; Jan. and 
Feb. 1919. Also who can offer any of 
the following complete volumes: Oolo- 
glst, 1903 to 1912 Inclusive? J. WAR- 
REN JACOBS. Waynesburg, Pa. 



WANTED — Sets or singles of Hawks, 
crows, bluejays, sandpipers, waxwings, 
grackles, blackbirds, warblers in quan- 
tities for cash. Also Duck Hawks. 
KARL A. PEMBBR. Woodstock, Vt 



THE 

"Blue-Bird" 

Is now published monthly, the 
year 'round, with new and inter- 
esting departments, features and 
contests, and 

At No Additional Cost to 
Subscribers 

Official Organ of the Cleveland Bird 

Lovers' Association. 
SEND 20 GTS. FOR SAMPLE COPY 



Annual Subtcription, $2.00 

AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 

"THE BLUE-BIRD,'' 

1010 EucUd Ave. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 



NEW SUBSCRIBERS 






This is an appeal to each one of our subscribers 
to pick out some likely young student of birds and 
send him *^The Oologist" for 1920. Surely our 
older subscribers have interest enough in spread- 
ing the influence of this Journal to do this. 



THE OOLOGIST. 
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■Riar SPBCIAL AlflfOUlfOBHBNTS 

Wanted, Exohanffo, F«r •»!•, Bto., inf«rt«4 in tlUs d«partmM|t at If 99mm 
for each 26 words for one issue; eacii addltfenai word 1 eent. Ifo ••II«t Hl^ 
serted for less than 3S cents. 

We will advertise the skins, nests, esrvs, or mounted specimens of North Amer- 
ican Birds for sale for persons havin|r a lawful authority under the law to 4mJ 
in the same. These columns are for tne usa of those desiring: to make bona llde 
exchange* of suofa specimens for scientific coUeotingr purposes only. — EDITOR. 

in answering adyertisements In these columns mention "The Oolofflst." aai 
thereft>y help ua, as well as the adrertieer and yonnielf. ^^ 



Send me the list of A 1 Bird Skins that you 
hare to dispose of by exchange or otherwise. 
R. M. BABNES, Lscon, 111. 

ALL PERSONS havlnff A-1 skins in 
pairs of any of the North American 
Jays send list. I will pay the hlshest 
price for those that I need. k. M. 
BARNES, lACon, la 

WANTED— A pair of living Sand Hill 
Cranes A O. U. No. 306, taken north of 
the center of the U. S. If the birds are 
only slierhtly winfftipped this will not 
matter. For them I will pay a good 
price. R. M. BARNES. Laoon, 111. 

WANTS SETS Of 2-3-47-136-140-167- 
196-208-289-306-611. Will exchange 
mounted alli^rator, 36 inches Ions, for 
sets. Send list, will send mine. F. M. 
CARRYLi, Maplewood, N. J. 

ENTIRE COLLECTIONS— Will pay 
spot cash for entire collections of 
North American birds effffs. Send lists. 
B. R. BALES, M.D., Circleville, Ohio. 

WANTED — First class showy singles 
for Exhibition collection. Will ex- 
changre sets from this locality. RAMON 
GRAHAM, Box 136, Route 2, Ft Worth, 
Texas. 

WANTED — To Trade birds eggB in 
sets — almost any kind. Also will buy 
bU'ds eggs in sets. Senr lists right 
away. ARTHUR BLOCHER, Box 404, 
Amboy, Illinois. 

WANTED — Complete set of •'Con- 
dor". 1 have a small collection of sea 
birds' eggs, excellent for duplicates, 
that I am oflCerlng for this set. THEO- 
DORE R. GREER, Sheridan, 111. 

DR. CLECKLEY'S HAND EGG Blow 
Pipe, suitable for all fresh eggs and 
for rinsing eggs after blowing. Sent 
prepaid with full instructions for $1.25. 
Endorsed and used by many prominent 
Oologlsts. Dr. CLECKLEY'S MUSEUM. 
457 Green St., Augusta, Ga. 

WANTED FOR CASH— Osprey, Vol. 
1, No. 2; American Ornithology, Vols. 
5 and 6; The Bittern, complete file. I 
will also pay a good cash price for any 
of the following sets, if 1st class in 
every respect and with original data: 
A O. U. No. 288, 328, 419, 427, with 
skins of both male and female and nest. 
B. S. GRIFFIN, 22 Currier Ave., Haver- 
hill, Mass. 



FOR SALE— Birds of 
parts 1 and 2 by Beal. fl.OO. 



California, 
A. E. 



PAVIES, 1827 Grove St., Berkeley. CeL 



BUTTERFLIES— I wish to correa- 
pond with collectors with a view to 
purchase or exchange. Dr. T. W. Rich- 
ards. U. a Navy, Naval Hospital. Aana- 
polis, Maryland. 

THE BAILEY MUSEUM of NATUR- 
AL HISTORY, Newport News. Va., de- 
sires to secure through exchange or 
purchase, small mammal skins, and a 
collection of bird skins and eggs. Sub- 
mit lists and price. H. H. BAILiST. 
Newport News, v a. 

CORRESPONDENCE and Exchange 
wanted with Butterfly and Moth col- 
lectors. Especially in the West, the 
Gulf States and Canada. A B. BRO'W- 
ER, Willard. Mo. 

I have 70 copies of all Outdoors, Pop. 
Mechanics, Loco. Fireman Mag., eta. 
which will exchange for copies of Bird 
Lore, Nat'l Georgraphio and others. 
FRED J. PIERCE, Winthrop, Iowa. 

FOR DISPOSAL— A collection of 
choice cabinet sets and sets with neets 
from Europe and America with full a.nd 
accurate data. Send 2 cent stamp for 
complete lists. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. DR M. C. CLECKLEY, Augustsu 
Georgia. 

WANTED — A Cedar Waxwing*s nest 
in good condition. Will pay cash for 
it. E. T. STUART, 1527 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

DATA BLANKS-^ wlU send 500 
standard data blanks with your name 
printed on them for $1.25. No less ttian 
500 done. EDW. S. COOMBS, 243 Frank- 
lin St., Boston, Mass. 

FOR DISPOSAL — A large series of 
sets with nests of Swainson*s Warb- 
lers. Choice Cabinet Specimens. Make 
offer. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Bn- 
elose 2c stamp for reply. Dr. CLECK- 
LEY'S MUSEUM, Augusta, Ga. 

WANTED — Good mounted specimens 
of birds, animals, fish, game heads. 
horns, fur rugs and all kind of taxi- 
dermic goods. Send particulars and 
best price. No bird skins wanted. 
M. J. HOFMAN, Taxidermist. 989 Gates 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WANTED— Edison Cylinder Phono- 
graph records. Send list Also an at- 
tachment to play four minute records. 
Also desire bird skin exchanga O. M. 
GltEENWOOD. Manchester, la 

FOR SALE— Bird Lore, 100 sinffla IS 
odd volumes, 11.26 each; Condor, voL 
2, 8, 4. 6, 6 and singlea; Portraits of 
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Days With the Cerulean Warbler 
(Dendroioa Cerulea) 

By S. S. Dickey, Washington, Pa. 

The Cerulean Warbler, as a summer 
resident in Eastern North America, 
ranges as far north as southern On- 
tario, as far west as Nebraska, and 
south to Louisiana and Texas. The 
bird is not common in the states of 
the Alleghany mountains, and in many 
places does not occur at all. The 
species breeds mainly in the Austral 
zones. Western New York, western 
Pennsylvania' and western West Vir- 
ginia seem to be favorite haunts of 
these Warblers, for In these places 
they are quite plentiful. They winter 
in northern South America. 
. . Dendroica cerulea is a bird of the 
tree-tops, spending most of its time 
in the upper parts of the woodland 
and seldom descending to the under- 
growth. It gleans harmful insects and 
larvae (of the orders. Dipt era, Lepi- 
doptera and Hemiptera) from the 
opening buds and tender leaves. 
Nature seems to have provided this 
species especially to protect the high- 
er foliage of our woods. While they 
flit about the branches these Warblers 
continually utter a sweet song, resemb- 
ling the notes, zee-zee-zee, zweep; 
with the ending note of a higher pitch 
than the preceding ones. The male 
bird does ihe singing, while the 
female prepares the nest or incubates 
her eggs. Since the birds seclude 
themselves in the upper foliage, about 
the only way to locate the haunts of 
a pair is to wait for the male's song. 
He sings frequently and remains in 
the neighborhood of a few trees sel- 
dom leaving the chosen cluster. 

The Cerulean Warblers arrive in 
southwestern Pennsylvania late in 
April or early May. Immediately up- 
on their arrival the birds sing incess- 
antly and may be found in any of the 
woods that lie on the top or sides of 



ridges which abound in this section of 
the state. For several years I have 
heard their sweet song all throagh 
the month of May, but the birds did 
not seem plentiful, so I decided they 
were mere migrants. However, on 
May 11, 1905, I went to a woods that 
lay on a ridge and was fortunate 
enough to find the Cerulean nesting. 
I caught sight of a female carrying 
building material to a horizontal 
branch, forty feet up in a white oak. 
May 24 I returned to the woods and 
upon ascending the tree found the 
female Warbler at home upon four 
eggs of her own and one of the cow- 
bird, Molothrus ater. The nest was a 
nep.t affair of inner bark strips, weed 
strips, and fine grass, coated on the 
outsldo with light colored weed strips, 
spider cocoons, and pieces of wbite de- 
cayed wood. This nest rested partly 
upon a horizontal limb of two inch 
thickness and was supported by sev 
eral upright twigs. During several 
succeeding seasons I heard the Ceru- 
leans singing and twice found nests 
that had been blown from the trees 
by severe wind storms. 

I had passed the two seasons prior 
to 1914 in other parts of Pennsylvania, 
where I had no opportunity for "tudy- 
'ng the Cerulean Warbler. However, 
during May and early June, 1914, the 
Ceruleans were more plentiful than 
rtver before, some woods containing 
four or five pairs of the birds. 

May 14, while I was examining a 
nest of the blue-gray gnat-catcher, in 
an open woods of oaks, high up on 
a hillside, I spied a Cerulean Warbler 
which gathered some building ma- 
terial and flitted off through the trees. 
I was not long in again getting a 
glimpse of it, and soon traced it to a 
horizontal fork of a small white oak 
tree. Several times I saw the bird 
return to the fork and weave building 
material about the nest foundation. 
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uiMn Warbler*. Prepared by S. 8. 



May 2S. I again entered the woods and 
made my way to the tree that held 
the neat. I found the female Bitting 
iipoQ four greenish- white eggs, Iveautl- 
fully wreathed and speckled with Tan- 
•lyke brown. 

May 18, I crossed the creek which 
Ilea betow town and walked up a high 
ildge to a woods of mixed growth, con- 
!ilBtiog principally of sugar maples, 
wfatte ashes, American lindens, ypl- 
low locusts, slippery elms. American 
beeches and red and white oaks. Two 
male cemleans were singing ae I ap- 
proached the place, hut a tiring 
search revealed no nests. Upon going 
farther out the ridge I detected a. 
male singing and was so fortunate as 
to see the female as she gleaned lU' 
sects or larvae from the foliage of a 
red oak. By keeping a careful watch 
I was enabled to follow her to the 
aest. It was built In a horizontal 
sugar maple branch and was hidden 
in a cluster of leaves. By climbing 
a' red oak tree I was close enough to 
the neat to see that it held two eggs. 
Two days later I returned to the nest 
ROd found the female sitting upon 



four eggs. These were quite family 
marked specimens In comparison tc 
a number of others which I examined. 
The nest was bulK 26 feet abovi the 
ground, was composed of flne bark 
Hcrlps and Sue dry grass, and was dec- 
crated with light colored weed strips, 
spider cocoons, and pieces of white 
rotten wood. 

May 22, I went to eearch for Cem- 
lean's nests In an exteufive woods of 
oaks which partly lies in deep ravine 
and extends over a neighboring ridge 
and down Its farther ilde. Seyeral 
uales were singing as I entered the 
woods, but It was some time bftfur? a 
female could be found. Finally, as 1 
parsed along a path near the entrance 
to the ravine. 1 saw a female feedin;; 
in some low branches of a hickory. I 
watched this bird a while and soon 
she evaded me, flitting away through 
the higher foliage. Upon crossing the 
Mil I heard several males elnglug 
from the tops of som€ giant oaks, but 
they were so far away thot —•-'■■-- 
them was Impossible. Late In the af- 
as 1 passed the upper Iwrdct 
rm of the woods, I heard a 
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IT- ale cerulean singing incessantly. 
Accidentally I glanced toward a hori- 
zontal branch, some fifty feet up in a 
huge white oak tree. There, a shcrl 
distance out in a horizontal fork, sat 
p female Cerulean on her nest. T^ wa's 
in an open space among the branches 
and easily discernible from tho 
ground. I was soon up the tree and 
peering Into the nest upon the four 
fine eggs which it held. The eggs of 
this set were the most heavily markJ 
specimens I have yet seen from Dend- 
roica cerulea. They were quite well 
rpotted with j-ellowish-brown, especial- 
ly about the larger ends. 

May 24, I visited a small woods not 
far from town and found a Cerulean's 
nest built 18 feet up in a white ash 
tree that bordered a wheat field. The 
nest was saddled to a horizontal 
branch and was supported by upright 
twigs. It held two eggs at this time, 
so I descended the tree. When I had 
gone arway a short distance I happened 
to look back. A male Towhee had lit 
near the nest and the female V/'aihler 
dashed at him, striking him and caus- 
ing him to hurry away. Some days 
later I saw a male Cerulean strike a 
male yellow Warbler which chanced 
to trespass on the Cerulean's favorite 
oak. Upon returning to the preceding 
nest some daVs later I found '.\ de- 
serted and the eggs gone. 

Late in the afternoon of May 27, I 
visited two woods that lie within a 
half mile of town. In each I had, a 
few days since, located nests of the 
Cerulean Warbler. Both were oc- 
cupied and held set of four eggs each. 
The first was 50 feet up, saddled on a 
horizontal white ash limb. The sec- 
ond was 25 feet up on a drooping 
branch of a white a'sh tree that stood 
by the side of the woods. The females 
were sitting at these nests and made 
considerable demonstration at my 
presence. 



E3arly in June two more nests were 
found. One, found on June 1. was a 
second nest of the pair of birds, the 
first having been deserted. It was 
built in the fork of a slender while 
ash branch, 30 feet above the ground. 
The female sat closely upon two 
slightly incubated eggs. June 2. I dis- 
covered a nest 30 feet up on a long 
white oak branch. This nest, too, was 
a second one for the pair of birds, 
since the first had been deserted. The 
female sat on three eggs, and the fol- 
lowing day she still had but three. 

Nests of this Warbler are quite dis- 
tinct, being much more shallow than 
those of the Redstart; and they are 
also wider. The measurements of 
nests and eggs examined by myself 
are: 

May 24, 1905. Four eggs and one 
of the parasitic cowbird, .65 x .51, .64 
X .52, .64 X .52, 65 x .52. These eggs 
are quite heavily wreathed with van- 
dyke brown and sprinkled sparsely 
with small dots. The nest measures 
2.80 wide x 1.85 deep, outside; and 
1.80 wide x 1.70 deep inside. 

May 20, 1914. 4 eggs, .65 x .50, .65 x 
.48. .64 X .49; .62 x .49. The eggs of 
this set are rather sparsely spotted 
about the larger ends with reddish 
brown and lilac and are somewhat 
sprinkled with fine dots over the re- 
mainder of the shell surface. The 
nest measures 2.46 in. wide x 2. deep, 
outside; 1.75 wide x 1.35 deep, inside. 

May 22, 1914. 4 eggs, .64 x .50, .62 
X .48, .64 x .50, .64 x .48. These eggs 
are heavily spotted over the larger 
ends with yellowish brown and are 
also considerably spotted over the re- 
mainder of the shell surface. The 
nest measures: 2.75 wide x 1.67 iietp, 
outside; 1.80 wide x 1. deep inside. 

May 26, 1914. 4 eggs: .63 x .50. .60 
X .51, .64 x .52, .60 x 52. These eggs 
have the most greenish ground color 
of any in the series. They are well 
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wreathed and sprinkled with reddish 
brovim and lavender. The neat meas- 
ures; 2.60 wide X 1.S3 deep, outside; 
and 1.80 wide x I. deep, inside. 

May 27, 19U. 4 eggs; .69 x .60, .67 
X .48, .67 I .50. These eggs are 
wreathed with spots of light and daric 
reddish-brown and contain very few 
dots on the remaining shell surface. 
The nest measures: 2.75 wide x 1.70 
deep, outside; and 1.90 wide x 1.10 
deep. Inside. 

May 37. 4 eggs; .64 x .52, .65 x .50. 
.64 X .52, .65 X .61. These eggs have 
the lightest ground color of any In tbe 
series, having Just a mere tinge of 
greenish on them. They are spotted 
and wreathed quite heavily with light 
brown. The nest measures 2.75 wide 
X 1.90 deep, outside; and l.SO wide x 
1.10 deep, Inside. 

June 1, 1914. 2 eggs; .70 x .51 and 
.69 X .50. These eggs have a decided 
greenish tinge and are lightly 
wreathed with roddls-brown. The re- 
mainder of the shell surface contains 
very tew fine dots. The oest meas- 
ures 2.45 wide X 1.75 deep, outside; 
and 1.70 wide x 1.25 deep, inside. 



June 2, 1914. 3 eggs: .64 x .52, 
.60 X .50, .61 X AS. These eggs are 
very lightly marked and contain small 
wreaths about their lai^er ends. 
Small dots are found all over the re- 
maining surface. The oest measures: 
2.65 K 1.66 deep, outside; and 1.70 
wide X 1.05 deep, inside. 

Cold Weather Birds 

On January 21st, a beautiful bright 
day, 12 below zero all day and with 
three feet of snow, mostly in drifts, 1 
saw a flock of about twenty Snow- 
flakes, the drst I have seen for a' num- 
ber of years. My nephew said he had 
seen several flocks. 

O. W. VOS BURGH. 

Netting of the Goehawk 
Ever since my experience with the 
nesting of the Goshawk several years 
ago I have been on the lookout to 
again locate them. On several oc- 
casions in midsummer, I have seen 
an adult flying across some mountain 
valley but not until this spring have 
I been able to again nnd their nesting 
haunts. March 28th while looking 
about the hollow of a nearby stream 
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I saw a pair of Goshawks fly past low 
down just over the tree top. This hol- 
low or valley is all wooded and there 
was a chance they were located there 
somewhere. I searched quite thor- 
oughly about the head of this valley 
and found two large and likely look- 
ing nests for future reference. Also 
paid a visit to a Ibt^q maple that is 
sometimes used by Mrs. Barred Owi. 
I found her at home on one egg. 

Three days later 1 searched the hol- 
low quite thoroughly but saw no sign 
of the hawks and found that Mrs. Owl 
had only laid 2 eggs, although 3 is 
the usual number here. 

On April 4th the ground, trees, 
brush and all was covered with snow. 
I visited the big nests and some 
smaller ones that I had found but 
without seeing anything of the Ha*wks. 
Rains, snow and generally bad 
weather interefered with my plans 
then and not until April 25th did I get 
after them again. This was a fine 
day, quite warm and sunny. I went up 
through the hollow again but nothing 
stirring at the nests. I did hear 
Pileated Woodpecker in one part of 
the woods where I had noticed them 
before this spring and one week later 
I visited this vicinity and after a 
short search found the nest in a big 
beech with a dead top, also found a 
Cooper's Hawk at home at one of the 
big nests, but left this for my next 
trip which will include a catnera. 

Over the ridge from the stream is a 
quite large stream about 7 miles long 
flowing through an entirely uninhabit- 
ed region. There are small branches 
or spring runs flowing into this 
stream and about the heads of some 
of these heavily wooded ravines, I 
turned my search. About the head of 
one of these ravines as I was moving 
slowly along I came upon a couple of 
black squirrels, so sat down a few 
pilnvit^ to rest and watch them. 



While sitting there a Goshawk began 
calling just to one side. I looked 
around and close by saw a large nest 
In a beech. I walked over under it 
and stood there. The old Hawk kept 
up quite a fuss but came no closer. 
While standing under the tree, I saw 
another large and promising looking 
nest in a beech just to one side and 
partly hidden by several large hem- 
locks. 1 went over and stood under 
this one and the old Hawk at once 
got much more excited and came quite 
close. 1 shinned one of the hemlocks, 
the old Hawk making just one u^ly 
dive at me, and got above the nest, 
so I could look over in It. 

There I saw 4 big eggs and it 
didn't take me long to get down out 
of the hemlock and tackle the beech. 
This beech was a' big smooth one and 
slippery as glass and a tough propo- 
sition to shin. On my way up the old 
bird made a fuss and occasionally 
made a dive for me, coming so close 
that it seemed sure there would be a 
collision between her and my head. 
She didn't seem quite so vleious 
though, as those on former occasions. 
The male must have been on a long 
forging trip for he did not appear at 
all on the scenery while I was there. 
I expected that the eggs would be 
just about ready to hatch so I took 
one out of the nest and with the point 
of my knife blade I pecked a small 
hole in which I felt around with a 
thin sliver of wood. Although badly 
Incubated they were not near so tar 
along as I had feared. I knew they 
could be saved nicely so I took them 
along and arrived home several hours 
later richer by a good set of 4 Qos- 
liawk. 

This nest was 40 feet from the 
ground In a large beech In heavy 
mixed woods and was at least 3 miles 
from the nearest farm or clearing. The 
nest waiB large and quite a bulky 
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affair and rather flat top. It looked 
as if it had been used several seasons, 
new material being added each year. 
The only lining was a few finer 
twigs and a little pieces of beech 
bark. The four eggs were larger in 
measurements than my set of three 
that I got several years ago. I think 
the Hawk will use these nests again 
and hope to^pay them a call another 
season. 

R. B. Simpson, 

Warren, Pa. 



Albino Robin at Springfield, Illinois 
A partially albino Robin was ob- 
served near Springfield, 111 on May 
31, 1920. The bird presen^ so 
strange an appearance that the writer 
was puzzled for the moment as to its 
identity, but an examination through 
the field glass soon removed £tny 
doubt. The head, throat and breast 
were pure white, merging into rufous- 
red of the normal robin shade on the 
belly; tail black or blackish; wings 
and back variegated white and black- 
ish slate-color; bill straw-yellow. The 
flight and actions of the bird were 
characteristic. 

A. D. Du Bois. 

Another Albino Robin 
Charles F. Perkins of Weeping 
Water, Nebr., recently killed and 
mounted a pure Albino Robin, and 
h&s thereby gotten himself into more 
or less hot water with the local Audu- 
bon Society, and the U. S. Government 
for violating the Migratory Bird 
treaty law. 

Hawks 

"I wonder if you had any report 
as to the number of Hawks this year. 
I have never seen so many of them. 
Getween Mr. Bent and myself we 
have located over forty nests, includ- 
jng 333, 343, 337, 339. Every place 




where I have ever fuulid a Red 
Shoulder's nest had one in it this 
year. In one case the bird came back 
to the same old nest after the absence 
of eight years." 

Chester S. Day, 
Boston, Mass. 



Nnrth Dakota Birds of Coulee and 

Moraine 

For the fourteenth time, last June, 
I visited my favorite Yellow Rail nest- 
ing grounds. For the first time I 
was unsuccessful. The birds were 
strangely erratic; and the covert 
where I found them dense. But, oh, 
the lure! Sadly fewer, most of the 
water birds, the ducks. But the 
Sharp-tailed Grouse were abundant, 
about the willow copses. A few 
drakes, of sundry kinds, were dabbling 
in the springs that bordered one sec- 
tion of the coulee. With them were 
two male Willets, quite as strident as 
ever, when they were fiushing. Rare- 
ly, of an afternoon, a Godwit would 
wing his majestic way, above me; im- 
periously questioning my presence in 
his wide domain. Rarely, more so 
than of old, a male Wilson Phalarope 
would* flush, hysterically, from his 
nest, and away he would flutter, gasp- 
ing atid quacking. Of the instant, out 
from the nowhere, would come dart- 
ing two or three elegant females; and 
the fugitive sitter would have a sorry 
time of it, with his impulsive dodging 
of the amazonian suitresses. 

While trying to locate the nest of 
Short-billed Marsh Wrens. But Gerard 
Allan Abbott had been there before 
me), 1 suddenly jumped out of my 
tracks at the sound of the watchman's 
rattle of a Bittern. She budged not, as 
I approached, but dared me, with 
lusty snarlings. Two days later I set 
up my camera in front of her; where- 
at she flew into a rage. Backward, 
and still backward, I mpved the trl- 
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pod; finally, in sheer desperation, be- 
ing compelled to grasp the creature 
by the beak and legs, and throw her 
into the air, that she m^ht return to 
her nest, again. A Blue-winged Teal 
was sighted, three feet away, upon 
her nest, amid the crinkly grasses. 
Here and there, all about, I was 
saddened to find nests not a few of 
Mallards and Shovellers that had been 
despoiled by vermin. 

Amid the intensity and the persist- 
ence of my search for nests of the 
Rails that clicked their rhythmic call- 
ings, all about, I found a quiet delight 
in listening to the '^winnowing" of a 
Wilscm Snipe. All of three afternoons 
and three morning did I listen to him, 
watching him, as, with every down- 
ward dip, the piping of his wings 
trickled out, so wierdly, upon the up- 
per air. 

One sunny forenoon, I caught him 
at a new trick. Alighting on a fence- 
p6st some forty rods away, he 
ecstatically uttered an intensely 
"Tick-ber-tick-ber-tick-ber," thirty-two, 
forty-six, seventy-four times, without 
stopping! At first I deemed him 
solicitious at my presence ; but the dis- 
tance gave an emphatic negafive, to 
that surmise. In fitful change, he 
nrpidly rose in the air, and came hurt- 
ling to a post, not far from where I 
was wallowing amid the quaking bogs. 
Upon a nearby post he seated him- 
self, and kept glancing about, bright- 
eyed, yet not overly solicitious. 

In gentling mood, I moved toward 
him, with slowness, emphasized more 
and more, the closer I approached. 
Not a sign of slightest fear gave he. 
And when, at last, he quietly flew, 
without sign of alarm, I found that I 
had been standing but six feet away 
from his post. 

Lustily blew the wind that after- 
noon, and brilliant clouds provoked 
cameri'^ing with ft vi^w to Umuing the 



plant-environ of that markedly-ricli 
breeding ground of the Rails. Upon a 
little hummock, amid the willows and 
the docks, I set up a bufCalo skull, 
lifted out of deep mire. At the very 
moment when I was lifting the camera 
for a shifting of a different type of 
environ, right up from before my 
very feet there fluttered, anxiously 
crying, the mate of my soaring, win- 
nowing Snipe. With many a cry, she 
dropped among the bogs, a* few feei 
from where I stood; and there went 
through the throes of death agony. 
(This is the second time I have had 
this rare experience and in both 
cases it has seemed strange, indeed. 
that eggs in the nests were not half 
incubated, that flfth of June.) 

Little luck had I. thop«* fine June 
days, with the flnding of the neets 
of land birds. Crossing the "hog- 
wallow" to my coulee, the very first 
morning, I did, indeed, flush, most un- 
usually, a Baird Sparrow from her 
magnificently spotted set of eggs. But 
positively naught else did I find save 
a brood of Western Meadow L«arks in 
a deeply-canopied nest amid the curly 
grass, beneath a pa&ture fence. Sad 
to relate, not an Upland Plover did I 
find, in all that early June sojourn. 
This is the first experience of that 
sort in fifteen years. McCown Loiig- 
spurs, also, were fewer than ever be- 
fore. How I misssed their blythe 
"TrUlisth," with the wonted hoT«(^ 
ings above the newly-sprouted grain 
and the field-side of virgin prairie! 
But, ah, the ecstasy of my boats with 
dear little "Omatus!" Even more 
common than of old did I find this 
exquisite bird, rarely beautiful of 
plumage, splendidly brilliant of song. 
Words could not express my joy as, of 
evenings, not long before the 9:50 
hour of sunset, I watched and listened 
to the little fellows, both sexes, ani- 
matedly, almost hysterically, hunting 
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for food, over the stony moralns. 
Here the granite boulders of many 
liues, with their exquisite growths of 
lichen, vied with the rarely dainty 
prairie flowers in giving a fine atmos- 
phere of wild beauty to the scene. 
Fearless, and ever vocal were the 
tiny birds, and the rarest pleasure 
fell to my lot as I watched them, first 
mounting upward, with that exquisite- 
ly modulated "Ru-der-it," and then 
darting as impetuously downward, to 
the crown of some little boulder, 
there to renew the medley of their 
their song. How one longed for the 
facile brush of the trained artist and 
the pen of a "ready writer." How 
tranquil the joy of the homeward 
tramps, as the afternoons were 
a'waning. Atop some distant hill-top 
there may be barked a fox. Along 
some vetch-bestudded hillside there 
would fiutter and divinely sing a bevy 
of Lark Buntings. Down atnong the 
little ponds of a rolling morainic pas- 
ture, the stercorarlous "Lib-lib-lib-lib*' 
of Burrowing Owls veered me from 
my direct way, to find their eyrie, 
with little trouble, among the rocks 
that bordered a tiny slough. An old 
badger-hole, perhaps, it was, but the 
approach was deeply carpeted with 
powdered horse manure. What was it 
all for? one asks, really wanting to 
know.. It is to attract flies. 

On the last day, bidding good bye 
to my beloved hill-top of boulders, 
with their marvelous patterns and 
colors of lichens, I reached, just be- 
fore sunset the secluded little garden 
of my good hostess. How little could 
one have forseen that all that nurtured 
beauty and use was to be utterly 
wiped out ten days later by a pitiless 
hail-storm! 

Hastily sprucing up a bit, I hastened 
to a nearby home where were gathered 
a Sunday School class of splendid 
boys with their characterful teacher, 



a bevy of high school girls, two or 
three manly, men and my hostess 
with two or three other matrons. And, 
how those boys did listen and listen, 
as I quietly talked to them of the 
mysteries and the fascinations of bird 
migration! The appointed hour was 
well spent, long indeed, before any of 
us knew it. 

Going again, next year? Yes, in- 
deed! Thanks to a generous bird- 
lover of the B^r West. What a fine 
old world this world is, anyhow! 

P. B. Peabody. 



Collecting Local Bird Nam«8 
A somewhat unique form of study, 
which sometimes appeals to the bird 
student, is the collection of the char- 
acteristic local names given birds by 
the residents of the community where 
he resides. 

As very few people possess more 
than a passing Interest in birds when 
they are seen and never take the 
trouble to learn their correct names 
it is not strange that curious and in- 
teresting names are given our birds. 
Only the more common water and 
land birds come in for their local 
names as the more timid species, 
which love the protection of dense 
woods and heavy undergrowth escape 
the notice of the unobserving country 
folk or pedestrians who do not know 
that such birds exist. Oft^i, when 
one tells another that he has seen 
seventy-five or more different birds 
about his home in one yecu:, the other 
wears a look of incredulity. One 
hears people say that they did not 
know that there were twenty va- 
rieties of birds in the county, yet at 
least that many species could be seen 
without going outside their yard, had 
they taken the trouble of looking for 
them. 

If these peculiar local names from 
all sections of our country could be 
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asembled in one book, it undoubtedly 
would be a large colume» and if the 
meaning of these names were to ac- 
company them, it would malce very in- 
teresting reading, as some of these 
names have been in use for several 
decades. It is the hope of the writer, 
that when others read these lines, 
they will be encouraged to contribute 
their "local lists" to these columns 
and we may thereby learn of the 
local birds names in use in different 
parts of the country. 

One of the most interesting names 
to be found in this part of Iowa, is the 
"Rain Crow," given to the Yellow 
Billed Cuckoo. A good many farmers 
have faith in this bird as a weather 
prophet and believe that when the 
bird sings, if the notes can be called 
singing, rain will follow shortly. 
Many farmers will relate times when 
this country needed rain badly, the 
Cuckoos were heard singing and rain 
came up and saved the crops. I have 
known the Cuckoo to be a prophet of 
rain many times, but I do not think 
it sung because it knew rain was on 
the way. The Cuckoo's time to sing 
is during very hot and sultry weather 
when the sky is filled with great 
rainy looking clouds and one seldom 
hears them at any other time, except- 
ing at night, to hear a Cuckoo singing 
in the middle of the night is a rare 
privilege but it makes one think of 
the Cuckoo as a bird of mystery. In 
the day time even the quality of the 
Cuckoo's notes are apt to give one a 
peculiar feeling but in the dark of 
night they sound so weird and un- 
canny that only a small amount of 
imagination is required to make them 
seem ghost-like. It is not strange that 
in the days of witches and ghosts this 
bird was held in awe by supers tituous 
persons. 

Here the Herons are called by a 
variety of nameo. Th^ common one 



is "Poke," but I have never learned 
the meaning of this name. The Black 
Crowned Night Heron is called "Blue 
Crane." The Green Heron is called 
"Black Crane," and the Great Blue 
Heron is sometimes called "Stork.** 

The large family of Hawks are 
known chiefly as Chicken Hawks but 
Owls are rare in this part of the state 
and only one species has been given a 
local name. This is the Barred Owl. 
which is called the "Hoot Owl." 

Very few people who are not inter- 
ested in birds are acquainted with the 
Whip-poor-will because of its noc- 
turnal life, but the Night Hawk is 
usually thought to be a Whip-poor-will 
and many people never learn the dif- 
ference. 

Of course it is only natural that 
the Brown Thrashers will be called 
"Brown Thurshee," "Juncos," Snow- 
birds," Chimney Swifts," "Chimney 
Swallows," "Shrikes," Butcherbirds." 
and the Goldfinches," "Wild Canaries,** 
because these names fit them well, 
but it is hard to understand why the 
Killdeer should be called a "Snipe,"^ 
and the Wilson Snipe called "Snipe-C* 
Many of the older giea will tell you 
how abundant the little "Snipe-O** 
used to be when they were boys. 

Some other common names in this 
part of the country are "Yellow-ham- 
mers," (Flickers), "Mud-hens" (Am. 
Coot), "Turtle Dove" (Mourning 
Dove.), and most of all the Sparrows 
known as ground birds. 

The Bobolink is occa&ionally called 
"Skunkbird," because the black and 
white markings on its back somewhat 
resemble those of a skunk. 

The Bob White is also erlven a 
queer name of "More-Wet," but it is 
not used very much. The Bob White , 
is aleo often considered a weather i 
prophet and when it persistentlj I 
calls "More Wet," in the summer, 
many farmers believe that rain is on 
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the way. The Bob White also de- 
lights in calling during and after rain 
so one is left to imagine what is meant 
when one is heard calling. 

Doubtless many other names are 
used in this part of the country but 
the ones given above are all that the 
writer knows of. 

Fred J. Pierce, 
Wintrop, la. 



Bird Banding Work Being Taken Over 
By the Biological Survey 

The Bureau of Biological Survey 
at Washington, D. C, has taken 
over the work formerly carried 
on under the auspices of the 
Linnaean Society of New York by the 
American Bird Banding Associacioo. 
In taking over this work the Bureau 
feels that it should express the debt 
that students of ornithology in this 
country owe to Mr. Howard H. Cleaves 
for the devotion and success with 
which he has conducted this investi- 
gation up to a point where it has out- 
grown the possibilities of his personal 
supervision. 

Under plans now being fSrmulated 
this work will give a great amount of 
invaluable information concerning the 
migration and distribution of North 
American birds which will be of dir- 
ect service in the administration of 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, as 
well as of much general scientific in- 
terest. 

It is desired to develop this work 
along two principal lines: first, the 
trapping and banding of waterfowl, es- 
pecially ducks and geese, on both 
their breeding and winter grounds; 
and secondly, the systematic trapping 
of land birds as initiated by Mr. S. 
Prentiss Baldwin, the early results of 
which have been published by him 
in the proceedings of the Linnaean 
Society of New York, No. 31, 1919, pp. 
23-55. It is planned to enlist the in- 



terest and services of volunteer work- 
ers, who will undertake to operate 
and maintain trapping stations 
throughout the year, banding new birds 
and recording the data from those 
previously banded. The results from 
a series of stations thus operated will 
undoubtedly give new insight into mi- 
gration routes; speed of travel during 
migration; longevity of species; affin- 
ity for the same nesting site year 
after year; and, in addition, furnish 
a wealth of information relative to 
the behavior of the individual, here- 
tofore impossible because of the diffi- 
culty of keeping one particular bird 
under observation. 

The details of operation are now re- 
ceiving close attention,' and as soon 
as possible the issue of bands will be 
announced, with full information re- 
garding the methods* to be followed 
and the resuts expected. In the mean- 
time, the Biological Survey will be 
glad to receive communications from 
those sufficiently interested and satis- 
factorily located to engage in this 
work during their leisure time, for it 
is obvious that a considerable part 
must be done by volunteer operators. 
It is hoped that a sufficient number 
will take this up to insure the com- 
plete success of the project. 

E. W. Nelson, 
Chief of Bureau. 



A Letter 

I have noted your call for copy, sev- 
eral times, for publication on the 
Oologist, and thought of sending 
something; and now, just at this 
time, when the new order of things 
is so changed, and permits to collect 
eggs must not only be secured from 
the state but from the Federal Gov- 
ernment aiB well, it would seem not 
out of place to give a little encourage- 
ment to those who may seem inclined 
to falter in our ranks. 
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You know that from time to time, 
eome great (?) and learned (?) critic 
jumps upon the necl£ of the oologist, 
and the more ignorant the critic seems 
of the subject in hand, the more ve- 
hement his tirade. All this is dis- 
couraging to many good observers and 
some of the best of oologists, who 
have been given to go about their 
work with a' sparing hand, and with a 
conscience clear and worthy an hon- 
est worker. 

Only when one has the experience 
in a matter in hand, has he any just 
cause to tell the public it is just so 
and so. Hence, whenever I read any- 
thing of the sort savoring of the ig- 
norance just allued to, I continue 
about my business unmoved. 

This was the case when in Decem- 
ber 1898 Osprey, I saw a wonderful 
criticism of one of my little pamph- 
lets, describing my Chicago World's 
Fair collection of eggs. I just let the 
gent have his say and cool off. But 
in the very next issue of the same 
magazine, appeared an article by me, 
on "The Nesting of the Black and 
White Warbler," in which the pub- 
lisher gave a nice setting page 71, and 
left little to console Mr. F. HK. But 
holy gee! the correspondence the 
original review brought out. Just 
see these pages for reference, Dec. 
1898, page 62. Feb. 1899, page 85. 
Mar. 1899, page 107. May 1899, page 
139. Sept. 1899 Ed. page 6, same is- 
sue page 11. Oct. 1899, page 27. 

On the last named page, Knowlton 
ate much of his own mud pie, and 
give way for Norris' excellent defence 
of collecting in series. 

Now, I honestly Delieve that the 
worst of abuse which the oologist has 
stood for in the past, is passing, and 
the study of birds in the oological 
way will be looked upon with more 
favor in the coming years, and think 
these remarks of mine may be out of 



place just at this time to bolster up 
those who are worthy, and who dis- 
like to receive the slurs usually 
heaped upon the oologist. 

J. Warren Jacobs. 



Oakfleld, Wis. 

I would like to know what has be- 
come of the several birds that were 
very common here 40 years ago, when 
I moved on my prairie farm in 1879. 
Dickscissel were singing from every 
clump of willow brush and nests were 
quite often found and in two or three 
years they disappeared and I haven't 
seen but one since. 

For a number of years Homed 
Larks were very common arriving 
about the middle of February and 
feeding in the roads, and in the last 
twenty years I have seldom seen one. 

In those early days hundreds of 
Snow Buntings and Lap Land Long- 
spurs were here. Practically all have 
disappeared, and it wa^ not on ac- 
count of collectors or hunters and 
practically none were shot and not 
one nest in a hundred collected. 

Delaos Hatch. 



Books Received 

Guide to the Summer Birds of the 
Bear Mountain Park, sections of the 
Palisades Interstate Park, by P. M. 
Silloway. This little volume of 
105 pages illustrated by 33 halftones 
and 1 map is issued in 1920 by the 
New York State College of Forestry. 
It ha's three general sub-divisions, a 
description of the country there, a 
suggestion for the study of birds 
there and a list of the birds observer. 
this latter livided into three sections. 

The entire production shows the 
usual Silloway thoroughness, an inti 
mate knowledge of the matter treated 
of. Few exceed O. P. as a field re- 
search man and almost none as a' des- 
criptive writer. Editor. 
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North American 

RDS EGGS 



FOR EXCHANGE 



An Unusual Opportunity 



I have on hand, to offer for exchange for specimens de- 
sired by me, three hundred and one different varieties of 
birds eggs. Of some species I have but one set, of others 
considerable series. Send me a list of what you have for 
exchange and if it contains anything I want I will send you 
my list in reply. 

Some specimens that I have for exchange are very rare 
and hard to get, and others are of the comm(»n varieties. 

This is an unusual opportunity to secure new specimens, 
or to enlarge series in your collection. 

R. M. BARNES, 

Lacon, III. 



tHE OOLOdlST 



WANTBD — Common ««tfl of all klnda 
omltholoerlcal macrailnes, bird skliiB. 
Will pay reasonabla prlcea. What have 
70U? will be in tha Exchangra market 
In aprlnjr. JOHNSON A. NBFF, P. O. 
Jl^j^» ICarionville, Mo. 

I HAVB over IQlO kinds of Freah 
WAtar musaela to aell or ezobanga for 
■ame or sklna or esffs. DIL w. 8. 
STRODE, Lewlaton. Ill 



WANTED TO PURCHASE for cash, 
entire collation of North American 
Birds 'EggB. None are too larsre or too 
small if they contain material I can 
use. R. M. BARNES, Lacon, 111. 



WANTED — ^For Cash or Exchange: 
Ooloffists for Deo. 1902; June and July, 
191S; April and May, 1918; Jan. and 
Feb. 1919. Also who can offer any of 
the followingr complete volumes: Oolo- 
ffist, 1908 to 1918 inclusive? J. WAR- 
REN JACOBS, Waimesburff, Pa. 



WANTED — Sets or singrles of Hawks, 
crows, bluej&ys, sandpipers, waxwiners, 
crackles, blaokbirds, warblers in quan- 
tlUss for oash. Also Duok Hawks. 
KARL A. PEMBER, Woodstock, Vt 



THE 

''Blue- Bird" 

Is now published monthly, tbe 
year 'round, with new and inter- 
estins: departments, features and 
contests, and 

At No Additional Co8t to 
Subscribers 

Official Organ of the CUveland Bird 

Lovers' Association. 
SEND 20 0T8. FOR SAMPLE COPY 



Annual Subaeriptlon, $2.00 

AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 

''THE BLUE-BIRD,'' 

1010 EutUd Am. 

CLEVELAND, OmO 



NEW SUBSCRIBERS 



This is an appeal to each one of our subscribers 
to pick out some likely young student of birds and 
send him "The Oologist" for 1920. Surely our 
older subscribers have interest enough in spread- 
ing the influence of this Journal to do this. 



THE OOLOGIST. 
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BIRDS-NESTS-EGGS 

TAXIDERMY 
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flPBCIAL ANNOUlfOaHBlfTS 

Wanted. Ifixohanffe, F«r 9td; ISto., iii«ert«4 In tkls departinont at I§ • 
for each 25 words for one issue; eaeh additional word 1 cent. No notl«A 
<erted for less than 2S cents. 

We will advertise the skins, nests, egrgrs, or mounted specimens of North Am«r- 
lean Birds for sale for persons having a lawful authority under the law to deal 
in the same. These columns are for the use of those desiring to make bona fl|t 
exchangos of such specimens for scientific collecting purposes only. — BSDITOR 

in anewwing adyertisementa In thega oolomns mention "Tha Oologist," aiii 
thQreft>y help us, as well as the advertiser and yourself. 



Send me the list of A 1 Bird Skint that yoa 
have to dispose of by exchange or otherwise. 
R. M. BARNES. Lacon, 111. 

WANTS SETS of 2-3-47-136-140-167- 
196-208-289-305-611. Will exchange 
mounted alligator, 36 inches long, for 
seta Send list. Will send mine. F. M. 
CARRYL, Maplewood, N. J. 

ENTIRE COLLECTIONS— Will pay 
spot cash for entire collections of 
North Ajnerican birds eggs. Send lists. 
B. R BALiES, M.D., Circlevllle, Ohio. 

WANTED — First class showy Singles 
for Exhibition collection, will ex- 
change sets from this locality. RAMON 
GRAHAM, Box 136. Route 2, Ft Worth. 
Texas. 

WANTED — To Trade birds eggs in 
sets — almost any kind. Also will buy 
birds eggs in sets. Senr lists right 
away. ARTHUR BLOCHER, Box 404, 
Amboy, Illinois. 

WANTED — Complete set of "Con- 
dor". I have a small collection of sea 
birds' eggs, excellent for duplicates, 
that I am offering for this set. THEO- 
DORE R. GREER, Sheridan, IlL 

DR CLECKLET'S HAND EGG Blow 
Pipe, suitable for all fresh eggs and 
for rinsing eggs after blowing. Sent 
prepaid with full instructions for $1.26. 
Endorsed and used by many prominent 
Oologists. Dr. CLECKLEY'S MUSEUM, 
457 Green St., Augusta, Ga. 

WANTED FOR CASH— Osprey, Vol. 
1, No. 2; American Ornithology, Vols. 
5 and 6; The Bittern, complete file. I 
will also pay a good cash price for any 
of the following sets. If 1st class in 
every respect and with original data: 

A. O. U. No. 288, 328, 419, 427, with 
skins of both male and female and nest. 

B. S. GRIFFIN, 22 Currier Ave., Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

DATA BLANKS-^ will send 600 
standard data blanks with your name 
printed on them for $1.25. No less than 
500 done. EDW. S. COOMBS, 243 Frank- 
lin St., Boston, Mass. 

CORRESPONDENCE and Exchange 
wanted with Butterfly and Moth col- 
lectors. Especially in the West, the 
Gulf States and Canada. A. B. BROW- 
ER, Willard. Mo. 

I have 70 copies of all Outdoors, Pop. 
Mechanics, Loco. Fireman Mag., etc., 
which will exchange for copies of Bird 
Lore, Nat'l Georgraphio and others. 
FRED J. PIERCE, Wlnthrop. Iowa. 



BUTTERFLIES — ^I wish to corres- 
pond with collectors with a -view to 
purchase or exchange. Dr. T. W. Rloh- 
ards, U. a Navy, Naval Hospital, Anna- 
polls, Marylajid. 

THE BAILET MUSEUM of NATUR- 
AL HISTORY, Newport News, Va.. de- 
sires to secure through exchange or 
purchase, small mammal skins, and a 
collection of bird skins and egxs. Sub- 
mit lists and price. H. H. BAILET. 
Newport News, Va. 

FOR DISPOSAL— A collection of 
choice cabinet sets and sets with nests 
from Europe and America with full and 
accurate data. Send 2 cent stamp for 
complete lists. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. DR M. C. CLECKLBY, Augusta, 
Georgia. 

FOR DISPOSAL — A large series of 
sets with nests of Swainson's Warb- 
lers. Choice Cabinet Specimens. Make 
offer. Satisfaction Guaranteed. En- 
close 2c stamp for reply. Dr. CLiBCK- 
LEY'S MUSEUM, Augusta, Ga. 

TECCOBS wants correspondents to 
exchange ornithological observations 
and experiences. Address Geoffrey 
Gill, Sea Cliff. Long Island. New York- 
Western Correspondents address Theo- 
dore Greer, Sheridan, Illinois. 

FOR BEST CASH OFFER — Cones 
Key Fifth Edition. 12 Vols, like new, 
A. C. DYKE, Bridgewater, Mass. 

WANTED — Correspondence with par- 
ties desiring to exchange good speci- 
mens, ornithological publications, pho- 
tographs, etc. B. S. BOWDISH, Demar- 
est, N. J. 

FOR DISPOSAL— Four volumes of 
The Oologlst, 1916-1919, inclusive, with 
October, 1918, supplement Make offer. 
H. M. HOLLAND, Galesburg, 111. 

FOR SALE— Vol. VI. VII. VIII. Birds 
of North and Middle America, K. K. 
SCHLEICHEIT. Mathias Point, Va. 

ALL WHO ARE WILLING to pay 
cash for mounted birds and bird skins 
write to me at once. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. D. V. HEMBREE. Roswell, Ga 

FOR EXCHANGE— A O. U. 77, 408. 
413, 560a and 683a. Can use any com- 
mon sets. JOHN B. HURLEY, Yakima. 
Wash. 

WOULD LIKE TO EXCHANGE notes 
or correspond with any observers in 
the Ozark Mountains. P. ROBERTS, 
Conway, Mo. 



The OOlogist. 
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Omned and PubHah^ MonPily, by R. M. Bamu, Albion, N. F., and Loam, lU. 

TAKE NOTICE. 

SUBSCRIPTION. GO CBNTS PBR Y£AK 
Bxamiue the namber on tbt wi»pp«r of yoar Oolofrtst. It denotes tbe time your sab- 
loription expires. Remember we must be notified u you wish It discontinued and ftil 
arreaniges must be paid. 378 your sabicrlption expires with this issue. 377 your dubscrlD- 
lion expired with December- Issue 1918. Otner expirations can be computed by int^rmedlale 
numbers at the rate of one number per month. 

Entered as second-class matter December 21. 1908, at the post ofllof •( 
Aliilon. N. T., under the Aot of Congress of March 8, 1879. 




After a prolonged delay, due to the activities of the 
collecting season just past and to a lengthy discussion of 
points of vital import, the Committee of Twenty-five 
wish to announce through the columns of The Oologist 
in reply to numerous inquiries, that the reports of prac- 
tically all of the committeemen are in the hands of the 
Committee on Final Adjustment. 

Knowing, as all oologists do, of the ability and integ- 
rity of this committee, Messrs. Bowles, Willard and Har- 
low, the Committee of Twenty-five, feel that within a short 
time, the proof will be ready for the printer. 

In addition to the price list, the catalog will contain a 
number of chapters on practical oology in its various 
phases written by men of wide experience in egg collecting 
and study. 

The committee feel pride in stating that the catalog 
will be more than a mere price list, but will be more in 
the nature of a hand book that they hope will be of real 
value to every oologist in North America. 

B. R. Bales, M.D., (Chairman) Circle ville, Ohio. 
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DREAMS! 

The Editor of THE OOLOOIST, 

strange as it may seem to some of our 

liardheaded scientifics, is a firm be- 
liever in the philosophy of dreams. 

That they do at times disclose coming 
events is beyond question. Premoni- 
tions frequently come in the form of 
dreams. In the life of the Editor num- 
erous startling and uncanny experi- 
ences are connected with dreams, and 
certain events in his life and in the 
lives of others near and dear to him 
have been controlled absolutely by 
dreams, and there is some of these 
in the most serious phases of life, 

entering even the border land between 
life and death. 

But enough on the philosophising 

on the subject of dreams. Come with 
the Editor and experience a dream 

startling as reality Itself. In the 
course of which we find ourself in a 
little mountain town about a thousand 
miles from home. We are inducted 
into an old-fashioned stone house, 
with walls fully two feet thick, three 
stories and a basement high, covered 
with the heaviest kind of slate roof, 
and showing every evidence of having 
been built by the sturdy men of for- 
mer generations, and apparently cap- 
able of withstanding the storms of 
generations to come. 

We are introduced to a little old 
man, rather under-slze, somewhat 
stooped; with piercing black eyes and 
a most kindly countenance. His son 
tells us that he is totally deaf, and 
has been during the last fifty-six years 

of his sixty-nine years life. This old 
gentleman is a good <^nver8ational- 

ist and can carry on a lively conversa- 
tion with the members of his family 
who use the hand language of the 
mutes with great rapidity. To the 
Editor this dream man hands a heavy 
black pencil and a writing tablet, 
and we hold a pleasant conversation 



with him, though rather slow as our 
end of it was all .written. 

He tells us about his father for 
whom he seems to have the deepest 
respect and veneration, tell? us tliat 
the house in which we are, is now oc- 
cupied by the fifth generation of the 
family, shows us the old family Bible 
with the date mark of 1780; in wliich 
is the entry of the birth of his fatber 
at the place where we now are in our 

dream in 1790. Tells us that his 
father was formerly the maker of the 

old-fashioned silk stove pipe hat and 

also woolen ones; that the machine on 

which and with which he constructed 

this hand-made head gear is now in 

the Museum of his state. 
Told us that his father was a great 

lover and student of birds and animals 
and Natural History generally, and 
that he from 1840 to about 1885 con- 
ducted a general tanning, taxidermy 
and naturalist curiosity shop in the 
town where this old house was, in a 
building attached to it. That his father 
was acquainted with and had deal- 
ings with the most prominent Oolo- 
gists and Ornithologists of that day, 
and accumulated a very large collec- 
tion of mounted birds, birds nests, 
and birds eggs. At this point our 
dream became very interesting and he 
asked us if we would like to see the 
collection of eggs and nests and said 
that the birds had been sold Ions ago. 
Just like yourself, gentle reader, we 
would like to see them! Thereupon 
we dreamed that we followed this 
kindly old gentleman up two flights 
of musty, dusty stairs, and we were 
suddenly introduced into a large room. 
If it is possible that persons open 
their eyes in dreams our eyes were 
opened very wide at that instant. 
There was a room about thirty-six feet 
by twenty-four feet .with a very high 
ceiling and four very large window^ 
on each side, in which were the old- 
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fashioned inside blinds. In that room 
were six glass topped cases each about 
ten feet long and four and a half feet 
wide, standing on small carpenter 
horse trusses, with the centers high 
so that the glass tops which hung 
from the middle sloped downward on 
each side. These cases were about 
twenty inches deep on the outside 
edges, and were covered with old 
newspapers, and the place was draped 
with cobwebs and covered with dust 
of former years, littered with piles of 
cigar boxes, dozens of old-fashioned 
paper colliar boxes and relics of by- 
gone times. 

Then in our dream this brightly ac- 
tive man commenced to pull the dusty 
papers off these glass cases, and then 
came the real surprise of the experi- 
ence. Here is what we dreamed we 
saw: 

THE FIRST CASE disclosed on one 
side nests and sets of the Raven, 
Great-homed, Long-eared, Short-eared, 
Bared and Burrowing Owls. The care 
with which the nests had been pre- 
served was truly remarkable. 

The other side of this case contain- 
ed sets of eggs of the White Egret, 
Great White Heron, fisquimo and 
Long-billed Curlew, Hudsonian and 
Marbled Oodwit, Woodcock, Wilson 
snipe, Least, Solitary, and Bartram- 
ian Sandpipers, Black Turn-stone and 
three American Phalaropes and the 
rare Stilt Sandpiper besides other 
Waders. 

CASE TWO contained Eggs of the 
Ostrich, Emu, Cassaway, numerous 
rare Gulls and all the American Ja- 
jers; on one side, and eggs of the 
Greater and Lesser Snow Geese, a set 
of Hooded Merganser and another of 
the almost extinct Trumpeter Swan. 

CASE THREE had a nest and set of 
eggs of the Golden Eagle, and of Har- 
lan's Hawk, the Swallow-tailed Kite, 
besides nests and eg^s of 'the Sharp 



shinned. Coopers, Broad winged, Red- 
tailed and Red shouldered and other 
common Hawks. 

Then we crossed the aisle and glad- 
dened our eyes looking at CASE 
POUR, by gazing at twenty Wild 
Pigeons (there were 46 of these all 
told in the collection) a set of Long- 
billed Curlew, another nest and set 
of eggs of the Swallow-tailed Kite, 
and a large number of sets of the Gal- 
linaceous birds, Quails, Grouse, 
Prairie chicken. Sage Grouse, etc. As 
though this were not enough our 
dream host, the kindly old deaf man 
pulled out two drawers which were 
built in the bottom of this case. 
Among the treasures there dis- 
closed were fourteen sets of the Sand- 
hill Crane, 86 eggs of the Broad- 
winged Hawk, a box containing a set 
of eggs and the only nest that we 
know of, of the Wild Pigeon. (It is 
strange that with the millions of 
pigeons that formerly inhabited this 
country, and the hundreds of eggs 
that were preserved by collectors that 
nobody ever thought of saving a nest). 
We prized this nest more than any 
other Wild Pigeon e^g that we have 
ever had. It was splendidly collected 
and beautifully preserved, and is 
without a doubt, the finest speciman 
of its kind in existence, — if only real 
and not a mere dream nest. 

CASE FIVE we looked dreamily 
into; This receptacle contained many 
specimens brought down by the R. R. 
MacFarland Arctic expedition. Great 
Northern Shrike, Tree Sparrow and 
others. Many Warblers of the rare 
varieties with nests in situ. Black- 
throated Green, Black-throated Blue, 
Yellow Rumped Prairie and others; 
nests filled with rare Sparrows and 
Flycatchers, beautiful nests of the 
Blue Gray Gnatcatcher and many 
others, crowded this receptacle. Again 
our dream guide drew out the two 
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drawers in the bottom of this case. 
Could we 'believe our eyes or was it 
only A pleasant dream, 178 Sharp-shin- 
ned Hawks eggs in sets, 41 Bartram- 
ian Sandpiper, a dozen or more Mar- 
bled Godwit, but enough, the drawers 
are closed. 

€ASE SIX. This case like all the 
others, appeared to be crowded with 
specimens but contained no nests. The 
material as taken was arranged on 
the long-since dried up mountain moss 
which formed the base filling of all 
the cases. It was brown and beauti- 
ful ; and sticking up therein were little 
circles of light greenish Cariboo moss, 
encircling each set and giving a most 
beautiful appearance to the whole ar- 
rangement. The specimens in this 
case — imaginary case of dream crea- 
tion — were mostly those of the com- 
monest smaller birds, yet one end was 
a veritable treasure chest. Here 
were a set of 5 Ivory-billed Woodpeck- 
ers, several sets of the different Arc- 
tic three-toed Woodpeckers, and many 
eggs of the Northern Pileated Wood- 
pecker. The drawer under this case 
yielded one of the most beautiful sets 
of the Wild Turkey that we have ever 
looked upon. 

Then with our guide we dreamed 
our way up another pair of dusty 
stairs into a hot, dirty, clttered-up 
attic and here with a wave of his hand 
he turned our attention to many boxes, 
apparently covered with many years 
dust accumulation, which he said con- 
tained eggs. Of course even in our 
dream we sought to add something to 
our collection, and forthwith entered 
into negotiations with our host to ac- 
quire these specimens; and as all 
dreams except night mares are pleas- 
ant ones, of course we succeeded, and 
proceeded to pack up what we had se- 
cured, the entire lot. The dream guide 
brought down the dusty and miusty 
eggs from the attic. We opened the 



boxes and cases and packed feverish- 
ly, because one must pack rapidly if 
they are to pack 4000 eggs in one 
dream. Some of them are numbered 
according to the list of Prince Nea- 
poleon, published in 18 ... , others ac- 
cording to the list of Thomas M. 
Brewer, published in 18 Some ac- 
cording to the Coues list of 18..., 
others according to lists of the Robert 
Ridgeway, and many of them yet with 
the numbers of 1886 A. O. U. list. 
Many of the record cards and datas 
appeared to be signed by people we 
have never known of. And many of 
them were accompanied by slips in 
the handwriting of some of the best 
known Oologists and Ornithologists 
who studied here between 1840 and 
1880. Many of them were accom- 
panied by the original Smithsonian 
data issued with specimens taken by 

the R. R. MacFarland, Anderson 
River Arctic expedition. And many of 
them were marked with the Smithson- 
ian numerical accession number. 
Many of them had no data, and many 
of them carried the data written on 
the egg. Many were cracked and 
many were broken, many were so 
dirty and covered with dust that even 
a white egg was as brown as the 
street, and many were as beautifully 
and carefully prepared as any of the 
present day specimens. 

As we rolled and packed and packed 
and rolled with cotton and dreams and 
dust and hurry; we lift the lid of a 
cigar box half full of what appears 
to be grayish brown colored eggs. 
Picking Qne of them up and blowing 
the dust off of it; Lo and Behold an 
oval white, glossy egg, more elong- 
ated and not as large as the tame 
pigeon, bearing In faded lavender ink 
the mystic number of "44S." Look 
this number up in the old. list and see 
what we dreamed 'we foUnd. A half 
a cigar box full of eggs of the extinct 
Ectopistes" MigratoriusI 
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Delving through this lot of dirty 
specimens brought down from the 
attic, mixed with years of dirt, dust 
and cobwebs, and with dozens of 
cracked, broken and whole specimens 
of the eggs of our commonest birds, 
Robin, Woodthrush, Brownthrasher, 
Catbird, etc., our eye was suddenly ar- . 
rested, if you can arrest your eyes in 
a dream, by a grayish looking speci- 
men about the size of a Kingfisher's 
egg, but with a different shell texture, 
and rather sharper pointed on one 
end. Of course we had during all this 
imaginary dream kept in mind this 
very possibility. Carefully brushing 
the dust and dirt away from off the 
egg, we turned the cleaner downward 
side up and there it was! Between 
the two holes with which the egg had 
been blown on that side, in indelible 
black ink "Carolina Paroquet." 

The discovery was so startling that 
we promptly awoke only to find that 
the whole dream was true! That we 
were actually the owner of this collec- 
tion of eggs made by Richard B. 
Christ, the well known Naturalist of 
Nazareth, Pa. The co-laborer with 
Audubon, Brewer, and many other of 
the most noted Ornithologists of those 
days. 

We trust that his son, the kindly 
dream guide, Frank B. Christ, will 
never regret turning this collection 
over to us, for they will never be ped- 
dled out for profit, and will ultimately 
find lodgment (that is those that we 
can use, about 800 specimens in addi- 
tion to our present collection) in the 
third largest natural History museum 
in America. And we really believe 
that we have performed a real service 
in rescuing this splendid lot of rare 
specimens from oblivion, decay and 
destruction and placing them where 
they will will be of scientific value to 
the coming generations. 

We hope some such good luck drtam 



will be the portion of each of our 
readers. 

R. M. BARNES. 



THE SKY LARK 

The Sky Lark is one of the common 
songbirds of southern Europe, and is 
not known in America. Its manner of 
song has been the theme of poets as 
well as a matter of comment by Orni- 
thologists and nature lovers. Its song 
is its greatest attraction as it is a dull 
colored bird not easily seen while run- 
ning over the ground, and in nowise 
more conspicuous than any other 
small bird while flying. With the pos- 
sible exception of the Nightingale it 
is the most renowned of songbirds, 
and in my estimation it deserves to 

rank as first of the songsters of 
Europe. 

In 1851 the Skylark was introduced 
into America in the vicinity of Cincin- 
nati, and later on Long Island, but 
they did not thrive and soon became 
extinct. Our Horned Lark in its 
many forms is its only American rel- 
ative. 

It was my good fortune to become 
acquainted with this bird while with 
the American Expeditionary forces in 
France and the Rhineland during the 
winter and spring of 1919. It was in 
the Department of Haute-Mame, near 
the little village of Rouvrea sur-Aube, 
during the month of January that I 
began to notice the small flocks of 
larks wheeling in the air after the 
manner of our Horned Larks. The 
routine of military life gave me but 
little time for bird-study, but an en- 
thusiastic observer will always be on 
the alert for birds, though he is other- 
wise busily engaged. Therefore these 
notes and observations were made at 
random and are intended mainly to de- 
pict the "Flight-song" habit of the 
Skylark. 

It was early in February that I be- 
gan to notice the vernal flight-son^ of 
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the Skylark. Day after day the song 
increased, and by the 1st of March the 
air seemed filled with the songs of 
many individuals. Rain or shine the 
song continued from dawn until dark 
with little intermission. On Sunday 
afternoon, March 9th, 1919, I went to 
the fields above the village to observe 
the larks. At all times in the villages 
the birds could be heard as they 
soared high in the air, but on this af- 
ternoon each bird seemed to be try- 
ing to out-sing his fellow songster. 
The blue sky filled with fleecy clouds 
was glorious; indeed it was a most 
beautiful day, in fact, a rare treat to 
the doughboy accustomed to the driz- 
zling rain. As I ascended the hill sev- 
eral larks could be seen paring over 
the valley, and the j^ongs of many 
more could be heard. On reaching 
the fields I stationed myself behipd 
some bushes near a place where sev- 
eral larks were seen to take wing. 
Here I had an excellent opportunity to 
observe them. There were about half 
a dozen individuals on perhaps half 
an acre of ground. Usually from one 
to three of these were in the air. I 
noticed ^that they usually began sing- 
ing a /-ew seconds before they took 
wing and^^ci^ed wrhile many yards in 
the air. I^pwerer, tlrfs rule was not 
strictly adhered to by all individuals. 
As the bird arose in full song it usual- 
ly went straight up for many yards, 
and then' seemed to waft with the 
wind, higher and higher until at last 
it hovers on fluttering wings^ 
never ceasing to sihg for an instant. 
It thus remains, as it were, suspended 
in the air for perhaps half a minute 
before it slowly flutters to the earth. 
Though this hovering in the air is 
usually performed at the climax of 
its flight, occasionally a bird would. be 
seen to ascend, or descend, a short 
distance and repeat the performance. 
Several were noticed while descending 



that suddenly ceased singing while 
many yards in the 'air, and at once 
dropped to the ground not prolonging 
their flight as while singing. One bird 
that 1 watched particularly returned 
to alnK>st the exact spot from which 
it took wing. 

So high does the Skylark mount 
while singing that it is often impos- 
sible to see it though its clear, sweet 
song cannot fail to attract attention. 
To a person unacquainted with the 
habits of birds, it would seem that the 
same lark is on the wing from morn- 
ing until night, as one or several birds 
are always in full song in the air. On 
timing several birds 1 found that the 
length of time individuals remained in 
the air varied considerably. Two that 
did not go out of sight remained in 
the air one minute and forty second, 
and two minute and ten seconds re- 
spectively. The bird that remained in 
the air for the longest period recorded 
was high in the air when flrst seen 
and it was four minutes before it 
reached the earth. Usually a bird re- 
mained in the air for a trifle over two 
minutes during which time it may 
have been lost to sight from twenty 
to thirty seconds. Sometimes a bird 
would rise a few yards in the air and 
drop back to earth as if undecided 
whether or not to take an aerial jour- 
ney. The song of the Skylark is 
sometimes delivered on the ground. 

To me the Skylark's song is inde- 
scribable. It is entirely different from 
any bird with which I am acquainted. 
It is said to somewhat resemble the 
song of the Bobolink, and though I 
could perceive a similarity in some of 
its notes the Skylark's song is not de- 
livered in the mad, reckless manner 
of "Doblincon". Its notes are more 
distinctly given yet they closely fol- 
low one another. Some of its notes 
somewhat resemble notes of the song 
(if it can be so called) of the Prairie 
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horned Lark. There was something 
in its song that suggested the Lark 
SiMirrow. The song is always sweet 
and pleasing, and several birds singing 
in unison is a concert worth listening 
to. 

At many points in France and Ger- 
many I met the Skylark, and though 
many incidents connected with my 
travels while with the A. E. F. may 
be forgotten, the song of the Skylark 
will always live in my memory as one 
of the pleasant features of soldiering 
days abroad. 

Ben. J. Blincoe. 



THE WORK OF THE OOLOGIST, 
ELEVATING AND COM- 
MENDABLE 
By Warren Jacobs 

The work of the Oologist is elevat- 
ing and commendable, although he 
may specialize largely in amassing a 
collection of birds' eggs. Sometimes, 
however, a mere collector of curio 
poses as an oologist, but not to the ex- 
tent as formerly, when it was a com- 
mon thing for scores of small boys of 
a community to follow nest robbing 
and forming egg collections. 

There was a time when bird studies 
of the oologist were limited to making 
a collection of eggs; but as the time 
progressed, there developed a desire 
to delve into the science to a greater 
depth and with greater zeal and keen- 
er interest in all phases of bird study. 

Even the youth of today, in making 
his start as a bird student, along in- 
clinations to collect eggs, begins with 
a deeper interest in birds than did 
many of the greater ornithologists 
who began as an egg collector. 

The science of oology is a branch of 
ornithology, and indeed, to a certain 
degree, ' both are kindred branches 
which must depend, one upon the 
other, if the spirit of true scientific 
study and research is to be attained. 



I have talked with some very good 
bird students whom we may class as 
ornithologists, even some who have 
attained professional standing, pos- 
sessing a very thorough knowledge of 
birds and birds' habits, but who ex- 
hibited considerable ignorance of 
eggSi apparently preferring to bridge 
over this epoch in the bird's life his- 
tory to what appeared to them, the 
more fascinating study of juvenile and 
adult life of the bird, its color, food 
and general habits. These branches 
do not escape the true oologist, for 
his own real success in finding nests 
of birds, depends largely upon a 
knowledge of these very subjects, as 
well as. others affecting, bird study. 
Most well known naturalists began 
bird study by a desire to form an egg 
collection. 

Athletic sports becoming so popu- 
lar, as much as any other thing, have 
been responsible for a dropping off in 
the ci^aze among small boys to collect 
birds' eggs. All we, who have the 
welfare of the birds at heart, and 
wish to .study thehJu properly, even by 
robbing them, should say: "Go to it, 
small boy, with your ball playing and 
all other forms of athletic sports; 
but leave the field of oology to us, for 
its proper care and exploitation." 

Now there are other things, besides 
athletic spotts, responsible for this 
better condition. Education, among 
both young and old, more than laws, 
on the subject of protection instead of 
harming the birds, enters into the 
cause of better conditions, and will be 
future cause for a better understand- 
ing of the oologist and his work. 

Because of the work of irresponsible 
boys, not entirely wiped out, reproach 
is often brought upon the more worthy 
youthful oologist who must start in 
somewhere as a beginner, as did Au- 
dubon, Wilson, Bendire and many 
other ^eat naturalists, omitholo^stg 
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and oologists, botfi living and dead. 

As to critics of the oological stu- 
dent, however, the more ignorant he 
is of the subject in hand, the more 
narrow his logic, and fhe more sweep- 
ing his condemnation of the oological 
field of science. 

Just whether an ornithologist, — and 
this includes the taxidermist, who 
takes more pride in setting up a fine 
specimen than in the study of the bird 
in life,- needs a hundred skins of any 
one species of bird, r cannot be the 
judge. Possibly he does need them 
for the woi^ he has in h^id: Let us 
hope St) anyway. The ornithologist, 
studying the bird's dead body or skin, 
needs material, but great in mass, as 
it may seem, represents only a Very 
small proportion of bird destruction. 
There are many great agencies of 
bird destruction, but scientific study 
and research cannot truly shoulder 
a very heavy load of the responsibil- 
ity. But still, in the LIFE of the bird 
does all reproduction depend; and yet 
this phrase can be reversed to read: 
upon REPRODUCTION, doefl all bird 
life depend! 

The foregoing remarks are not in- 
tended for a criticism of the skin col- 
lector, bat rather a defence of his real 
scientific work. I have enlarged upon 
it because it is also condemned by 
the unlearned in certain laws of Na- 
ture effecting bird life, and the point 
desired to bring out will be treated 
further along, notwithstanding the 
fact that some condemnation of the 
oologist originates with some special- 
izing ornithologists who feel it an ab- 
solute necessity to possess hundreds 
of birds* skins of a single species. 

Apparently there can be no denial 
of the fact that the spirit to sepcialize 
along some line, is as potent among 
professional ornithologists, as among 
those who follow ornithological stu- 
dies in a more humble way. Often 



have I been impressed with an exhi- 
bition of these features in the written 
or spoken wbrd of some ornithologist 
of rank. On the other hand, I find, 
very generally, that the average oolo* 
gist has made a wide study of the bird 
itself, and not only able to describe 
the cabinet series of eggs, but if he 
is active in the field making his col- 
lection, he is acquiring a very thor- 
ough knowledge of the bird's life his- 
tory in all its phases, discovering 
some scientific truths of import ap- 
pertaining to either the eggs, or the 
birds themselves. 

I do not wish, however, to pass over 
this subject without calling attention 
to the fact that, too often, the oolo^st 
seems satisfied with mere dates and 
numbers in describing a series of 
eggs. But still this may be the pur- 
pose of the description, and therefore 
the purpose ^rved; although much 

could have been said of other interest- 
ing features. 

The collection of a set of eggs con- 
stitutes a robbery, to some persons a 
very crUel and unpardonable act; but 
to the observing and deep thinking 
oologist, a fact of the most temporary 
loss; for he 'has learned that birds, al- 
most without exception, set about im- 
mediately to renewed efforts of nidi- 
flcation when they are disturbed by 
robbery, or otherwise. He also knows. 
often to his sorrow, that when the 
bird's life is taken, there ceases to be 
either a chance for future robbery, or 
for the bird's reproduction for all tfame 
to come. Hence the taking of a bird's 
life also constitutes a robbery, and 
one with an irreparable loss far great- 
er than that of taking a nest of eg^. 

So it would seem wise for those 
critics ever ready to condemn an oolo- 
gist for his methods of bird study, to 
at least, give a more equitable distri- 
bution of criticism among the various 
causes detrimental to bird Kfe. In- 
deed he could ignore the work of the 
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scientific oologlst, altogether, or treat 
it as a minimized factor in bird de- 
struction, compared witli tlie various 
other causes responsible for the death 
of birds. 

IN THE LIFE OF THE BIRD, 
DOES ALL REPRODUCTION DE- 
PEND! Robbery of a nest of eggs 
may be committed, but without de- 
stroying the means of reproduction, 
or checking reproduction itself. . In 
the absolute death of the bird, all is 
over for all time to coqie! This is a 
simple statement which will permit of 
no argument. It is a law of Nature, 
absolute in its function and unalter- 
ably stolid and unrelenting in its 
workings today as when it was first 
chronicled for man's benefit, nearly 
3500 years ago. Note the following: 

Deuteronomy, XXII Chapter, Sixth 
and seventh verses: 

6. If a bird's nest chance to be in 
the way in any tree, or on the 
ground, whether they be young 
ones, or eggs, and the dam sit- 
ting upon the young or upon the 

eggs, thou Shalt hot take the 

dam with the young (or eggs). 

7. "But thou Shalt in anywise let 
the dam go, and take the young 
(or eggs) to thee; that it may 
be well with thee, and that 
thou may prolong thy days." 

How swift and certain, many times, 
has this law of Nature been brought 
face to face with the human race! 
Just two instances of most recent 
times may be cited here for calling at- 
tention to the inevitable verdict of 
Mature for man's violation of her 
laws; and the scriptural passage 
above quoted is a justifiable warning 
of that law. The mere mention of 
the Great Auk and Passenger-pigeon 
will bring my point home to every 
bird student; and the following state- 
ments can find^Jio solace in the 
breasts of those who condemn the 



oologi^t as a very great factor in bird 
4estrv^ct^o|i: 

NOT OOLOGKT, COLLECTING 
;£|QO^, but bird killers was it that 
wrQi;^ht destruction and demoraliza- 
Upp ,to the ranks of the Great Auk, 
, driving them to extermination. NOT 
OOLOGISTS, COLLECTING EGGS, 
but bird killers, with a wantonness 
without a iitarallel, brought disaster 
and total annihilation to the myriads 
of wild Passenger Pigeons of North 
America. 

True it is, no dou^t, that bird killers 
did i^ot swec^ away the last renmants 
pf the Great Auk, and just as true, no 
doubt, the thinned ranks of the wild 
pigeons w^re not persistently shatter- 
ed by similar destructive agencies, 
after it becapie unprofitable to follow 
the work of destruction. But decade 
affer decade of unrelenting persecu- 
birds to the point of loss of instincts 
jtiion undoubtedly demoralized the 
of reproduction; always living in con- 
stant ^ar and wandering hither and 
yon in search of a peaceful haven. 
More especially, in the case of the 
Passenger Pigeon, does this seem 
true. Even the last immense flights 
of these birds, we are told, showed 
their inability to, nest, or their indif- 
ference to the instinct of reproduc- 
tion, itself; taking flight and vacat- 
ing the territory whenever their safe- 
ty was menaced, regardless of the 
passing of t^e breeding season. It 
was the same with small flights, or 
flocks, reported in most recent years, 
wh^n it would seem that the strag- 
gling remnants could settle and breed 
wifehput notice or molestation, they 
s^med to be wandering aimlessly 
about, with no pla-ce to settle for any 
deflnite period, but devoid of any in- 
stinct except to snatch a few morsels 
of fpod and hurry on, aimlessly, to a 
destination unknown, even to them- 
selves. 
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Egg collecting, as persistently car- 
ried out as bird killing in thes^, or 
any other similar cases, would event- 
ually have exterminated the birds; 
for if the rookeries had been robbed 
persistently, and without a sparing 
hand, to be sure extermination would 
have been the inevitable result. But 
such thing would be an absolute im- 
possibility in the time, or a multiple 
of the time in which was witnessed 
the complete annihilation of the spe- 
cies. 

Even among professional market 
eggers, who gather hundreds of thous- 
ands of seabirds' eggs annually, there 
is respect for the law of reproduction, 
and they cease their robberies in time 
for the birds to reproduce young each 
year. All the oologists throughout the 
world, in a hundred years, never col- 
lected as many seabirds' eggs as the 
professional market eggers have gath- 
ered in a single season, and still there 
are millions of seabirds. But say, 
dear reader, if these birds were being 

killed instead of being robbed, about 
how long do you think the breeding 

supply could hold out? 

If the barn-yard fowls were being 
killed as persistently as they are be- 
ing robbed, about how long, do you 
imagine, it would require to extermin- 
ate this important factor in the world 
economics? If the law of Nature, 
pointed out in the verses of 22 Chap- 
ter of Deutronomy (and the passage 
is simply a citation of the law of re- 
production), were not heeded and 
thoroughly carried out by the human 
race, in the case of poultry, annihila- 
tion of one of the greatest sources of 
food supply for the peoples of the 
world would follow. 

The critic who takes upon himself 
to "bellow" at the oologist, should 
first go afield, experiment, and learn 
of Nature and her laws! 



Personal 
The Oologist Editor had the pleas- 
ure of recently entertaining at our 
home Capt. Frank B. Eastman, of 
whom our readers know much. It was 
he who added to our collection our 
first set of Qreat Gray Owls eggs, be- 
side quite a number of other rarities. 
We had a great time visiting over our 
collection and we enjoyed mucli lis- 
tening to first hand recitations of ex- 
periences within the Arctic Circle. It 
was a far call from Eagle, Alaska, to 
Camp Grant at Rockford, 111., where 
the Captain ie now located. Come 
again. 



Geo. E. Carson of Toronto, Canada, 
one of the foremost of Canada's wild- 
fowl breeders and a present swim- 
ming director of Toronto's Y. M. C. A. 
dropped off between trains to look 
over our assemblage of wild geese. 
Mr. Carson has ha'd much experience 
with this class of birds and we ab- 
sorbed a numb^* of valuable ideas as 
the result of his call which we hope 
will be repeated. 

Raymond Graham spent some time 
during the month of June at Cristi. 
Texas, among the Water Birds and 
big fish. He says, **I am catching 
some big ones." Birds or Fish? 



CORRECTION 

Through a typographical omission 
in ^'Collecting Local Bird Names,** 
OOLOGIST XXXVII, page 96. the 
Herons local name appeared as 
"Poke," where "S-hyte-Poke" was in- 
tended. Through this error, the in- 
terest connected with this nune was 
lost, and for the benefit of the read 
ers this note is added. 

Fred J. Pierce. 
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RDS EGGS 



FOR EXCHANGE 



An Unusual Opportunity 



I have on hand, to offer for exchange for specimens de- 
sired by me. two hundred and eighty different varieties of 
birds eggs. Of some species I have but one set, of others 
considerable series. Send me a list of what you have for 
exchange and if it contains anything I want I will send you 
my list in reply. 

Some specimens that I have for exchange are very rare 
and hard to get, and others are of the comm(»n varieties. 

This is an unusual opportunity to secure new specimens 
or to enlarge series in your collection. 

R. M. BARNES. 

Lacon, III. 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL. PUBLICATIONS 
WANTED by H. H. Johnson, Pittsfleld. 
Me.; Amertcan Ornithology, Vol. VI, 
1-3-4-6-7; Bird Lore, Vol. I, 8; II. 1; 
III, 1-2-3; IV. 1-2; VII, 1; tX. 5 and in- 
dex; X, 4-5-6 and Index; XIII, 4. Orni- 
thologist & Oologist, Vol. VI complete; 
VII, complete; XI. 2-3-4-5-6; XII, 10. 

FOR SALE or Exchange — ^Many odd 
numbers and some complete Vols, of 
Am. Ornithology, Condor, Journal Main 
Orn. Soc, Oregon Naturalist, Notes on 
Rhode Island Ornithologry, Oologist 
(Utlca). Oologist (Albion), Ornitholo- 
gist and Oologist, Osprey, Warbler, 
Wilson Bulletin, and Nature Ornitholo- 
gical magazines. BENJ. ADAMS. 
Wethersfleld, Conn. 

WANTED — A good pair, each of 
Black and Yellow Rails for which I 
will give good exchange. O. C. HAST- 
INGS, 207 Denver Ave., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

WANTED — A Cedar Waxwlng's neflt 
In good condition. Will pay cash for 
it. E. T. STUART, 1527 Spruce St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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pairs of any of the North 



Jaya send list. 

price for those that 

BARNES, Lacon, 111. 
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I need. R. IL 
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Blue- Bird" 



Is now published monthly, tbe 
y^ar 'rouad, with new and iator- 
estins: departments, features and 
contests, and 

At No Additional Cost to 
Subscribers 

Official Orfflii of the Cleveland Bird 
Lovers' Association. 

SEND 20 0T8. FOR SAMPLE COPT 



Annnel Sabecriptlon, 92.00 

AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 

^'TRE VLUE-BBID,'' 

1010 EueUd Am. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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This is an appeal = to each one of onr silbscribers 
to pick out some likely young student of birds and 
send him **The Oologist" for 1921. Surely our 
older subscribers have interest enough in spread- 



ing the influence of this-Jouraal to do this. 
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Wuntttd. Exohanff*. P«r 8aU, Btc, lns«rt«4 In this «tepuriiiieiii at IS 
for each 25 words for one Issue; easta additional word 1 cent. No noti 
•ierled for less than 2S cents. 

We will advertise the skins, nests, egrffs, or mounted specimens of Nortb Amw- 
lean Birds for sale for persons having a lawful authority under the law to dmmX 
\n the same. These columns are for the use of those desiring to make bona fide 
exchanffits of such specimens' for scientific collecting purposes only. — BDITOR. 

in aoBwering a4verti8ement8 In these ooliunns mention "The Ooloffl8t»" anS 
thereby help us, as well as the advertiser and yourself. 



Send me the list of A 1 Bird Slcins that yon 
have to dispose or by exchange or otherwise. 
R. M. BARNE^J. Lacon, 111. 

WANTS SETS of 2-3-47-136-140-167- 
196-208-289-305-611. Will exchange 
mounted alligator, 36 inches long, for 
sets. Send list. Will send mine. F. M. 
CARRYL, Maplewood, N. J. 

ENTIRE COLLECTIONS— Will pay 
spot cash for entire collections of 
North American birds eggs. Send lists. 
B. R. BALES, M.D., Clrcleville, Ohio. 

WANTED— First class showy singles 
for Exhibition collection. will ex- 
change sets from this locality. RAMON 
GRAHAM, Box 136, Route 2, Ft Worth, 
Texas. 

WANTED — To Trade birds eggs in 
sets — almost any kind. Also will buy 
birds eggs in sets. Senr lists right 
away. ARTHUR BLOCHER, Box 404, 
Amboy, IlUncis. 

WANTED — Complete set of "Con- 
dor". 1 have a small collection of sea 
birds' eggs, excellent for duplicates, 
that I am oftering for this set. THEO- 
DORE R. GREER. Sheridan, 111. 

DR. CLECKLEY'S HAND EGG Blow 
Pipe, suitable for all fresh eggs and 
for rinsing eggs after blowing. Sent 
prepaid with full instructions for $1.26. 
(indorsed and used by many prominent 
Oologists. Dr. CLECKLEY'S MUSEUM, 
457 Green St, Augusta, Ga. 

WANTED FOR CASH— Osprey, Vol. 
1, No. 2; American Ornithology, Vols. 
5 and 6; The Bittern, complete file. I 
will also pay a good cash price for any 
of the following sets, if 1st class in 
every respect and with original data: 

A. O. U. No. 288, 328, 419, 427, with 
skins of both male and female and nest 

B. S. GRIFFIN, 22 Currier Ave., Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

DATA BLANKS-^ will send 600 
standard data blanks with your name 
printed on them for $1.25. No less than 
500 done. EDW. S. COOMBS, 243 Frank- 
lin St., Boston, Mass. 

CORRESPONDENCE and Exchange 
wanted with Butterfly and Moth col- 
lectors. Especially in the West the 
Gulf States and Canada. A. E. BROW- 
ER. WiUard. Mo. 

I have 70 copies of all Outdoors, Pop. 
Mechanics. Loco. Fireman Mag., etc., 
which will exchange for copies of Bird 
Lore, Nafl Georgraphic and others. 
FRED J. PIERCE, Wlnthrop, Iowa. 



BUTTERFLIES— I Wish to corres- 
pond with collectors with a view to 
purchase or exchange. Dr. T. W. Rich- 
ards, U. S. Navy, Naval Hospital, Anna- 
polis, Maryland. 

THE BAILEY MUSEUM of NATUR- 
AL HISTORY, Newport News, Va., de- 
sires to secure through exchange or 
purchase, small mammal skins, and a 
collection of bird skins and eggs. Sub- 
mit lists and price. H. H BAILEY. 
Newport News, va. 

FOR DISPOSAL— A collection of 
choice cabinet sets and sets with neats 
from Europe and America with full and 
accurate data. Send 2 cent stamp for 
complete lists. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. DR. M. C. CLECKLEY, Augusta, 
Georgia. 

FOR DISPOSAL — A large series of 
sets with nests of Swainson's Warb- 
lers. Choice Cabinet Specimens. Make 
offer. Satisfaction Guaranteed. En- 
close 2c stamp for reply. Dr. CLECK- 
LEY'S MUSEUM. Augusta, Ga. 

TBCCOBS wants correspondents to 
exchange ornithological observations 
and experiences. Address Geoffrey 
Gill, Sea Cliff, Long Island, New York- 
Western Correspondents address Theo- 
dore Greer, Sheridan, Illinois. 

" FOR^ BESt"^ CASH OFFER — Cones 
Key Fifth Edition, 12 Vols, like new. 
A. C. DYKE, Bridgewater, Mass. 

WANTED — Correspondence with par- 
ties desiring to exchange good speci- 
mens, ornithological publications, pho- 
tographs, etc. B. S. BOWDISH, Demar- 
e st. N. J. 

FOR DlSPOSAL^Four volumes of 
The Oologist 1916-1919, inclusive, with 
October, 1918, supplement. Make offer. 
H. M. HOLLAND. Galesburg, 111. 

FOR SALE— Vol. VI, VII. VIII, Birds 
of North and Middle America, EL K. 
SCHLEICHEIT, Mathias Point Va 

ALL WHO ARE WILLING to pay 
cash for mounted birds and bird skins 
write to me at once. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. D. V. HEMBREE. Roswell, Ga. 

FOR EXCHANGE — A. O. U. 77, 408. 
413, 560a and 683a. Can use any com- 
mon sets. JOHN B. HURLEY. Yakima, 
Wash. 

WOULD LIKE TO EXCHANGE notes 
or correspond with any observers in 
the Ozark Mountains. P. ROBERTS. 
Conway, Mo. 
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FIRE! 

The B«shaw Star of Bashaw^ Alberta, Canada, under date of 
September 2d, contains this unfortunate news item: 

Fire, supposed to have been caused from a defective 
stove pipe, completely destroyed the home of George L. 
Cook, who lives about six miles east of town. The fire 
started about seven o'clock in the mt)ming while the fam- 
ily were out doing the chores and milking and by the time 
they arrived on the scene the entire building was a mass of 
flames, the building and contents being a total loss. 

Among the contents was a collection of birds' eggs 
valued at between $800 and $900 and representing practi- 
cally every known species of bird known to Alberta. This 
collection had been gathered over a period of fifteen years 
and was considered one of the finest in the province. 

We extend to our brother our sympathy at his loss. Any one 
of us would hate to lose the accumulation of years. Why not 
each of us send Mr. Cook one set to assist in replacing as near as 
may be his loss. It would be a neat way to show there is a bond 
of sympathy between real Oologists. 

R. M. Barnes. 
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Increase of Herring Gulls and Com- 
mon Terns in Northern Lake Huron 
Four years ago, in 1916, somewhere 
in tlie vicinity of seventy-five or one 
hundred pairs of Herring Gulls were 
found breeding on a small isolated 
island ott the south shore of the upper 
peninsula of Michigan. A return on 
June 17th of the present year (1920) 
gave evidence of the fact that this 
number had increased to approximate- 
ly one hundred and fifty pairs or there- 
abouts. Only a limited time was 
availat)Ie for a reconnaisance of the 
situation but even that brief survey 
was sufficient to reveal the occupancy 
of over one hundred nests. The con- 
tents of these being distributed as fol- 
lows: 

One egg Twenty nests 

Two eggs Forty-two nests 

Three eggs Thirty-seven nests 

Two and young and one egg 

Three nests 

In addition to the occupied nests 
there were between twenty and thirty 
nests of this year's building. The ma- 
jority of the nests were found on or 
close to the point at the extreme south 
end of the island, but the remaining 
suitable stretches were by no means 
neglected. All of the nests were on 
the ground and within forty or fifty 
feet of the water's edge. No young 
birds feathered or out of the nest were 
to be found. The only young seen 
were those which had but recently 
hatched and were still covered with 
their natal down. 

The tiny island on which one pair 
of Common Terns bred in 1916 afford- 
ed nesting places for twenty-five pairs 
this year, and a practically adjoining 
reef held four additional pairs, mak- 
ing a total of twenty-nine pairs of 
breeding birds. The island on which 
the main colony was established was 
hardly larger than thirty by forty feet 
while no point on it was at a greater 



elevation than four feet above the 
water line. However, it was given fair 
protection by the proximity of the 
heavily wooded shores which bounded 
the bay in which it was situated. The 
twenty-nine nests were distributed as 
follows : 

One egg One nest 

Two eggs Nine nests 

Three eggs Eighteen nests 

Four eggs One nest 

The set of four was composed of 
three eggs of normal size and one 
runt. In addition to the above men- 
tioned nests one egg was discovered 
in a crevice between two rocks which 
showed absolutely no evidence of 
ownership and it was, therefore, not 
credited in the list of twenty-nine oc- 
cupied nests. 

It wa's very gratifying to note this 
large increase in the case of both gulls 
and terns, especially in lieu of the fact 
that the neighboring shores are be- 
coming more popular yearly as sum- 
mer resorts and with a greatly aug- 
mented tourist body disturbances of 
birds on their breeding grounds would 
naturally be expected to increase and 
thus tend to continually lessen the 
number of birds resorting to this lo- 
cality to breed. That such is not th'> 
case refiects as a compliment an both 
summer and permanent residents. 

Albert D. McGrew. 
September 30, 1920. 



A New Use For Camouflage 

By Geoffrey Gill 
You all know that not one single 
thing won the great world war, but a 
great number of things. One of these 
was camouflage. Did you ever stop to 
think what a' great life-saver this art 
of 'Making things appear as what they 
ain't,' is, and of the great number of 
lives and untold suffering this art has 
saved. Many of our sons, brothers, 
husbands, our boys, that have return- 
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ed to our firesides again, might not be 
with us today without its aid. Think 
of those giant transports that carried 
our army over there, ever plunging 
through the angry seas. Without 
camoufiage their dangers would would 
have been increased a hundred-fold. 

Camouflage is not a new idea. In 
fact it Is a very old one and bird stu- 
dents, ornithologists if you wish, have 
known it for so long that they regard 
it as old as the often mentioned hills. 
We call it protective coloration with 
the birds though, but still it is the 
same thing. Birds and beasts have 
always used it and all through nature 
it appears. It is more Qoticeable in 
some than in others. Take the whip- 
poor will for example. Here it is al- 
most perfect, as you know how hard it 
is to distinguish this bird from a back- 
^ound of dead leaves in which it 
usually hides its nest. Its feathers 
seem to be colored exactly right to en- 
able it to blend Into its surroundings. 
There are many other examples and 
of course, quite a number of ex- 
ceptions. I think one of the best ex- 
ceptions is the crow for his uniform 
of black, while not a striking color, 
easily distinguishes him when flying 
or in winter against the snow. 

Now that peace has come, or is in 
the act of coming, camouflage will 
drop somewhat into the discard, but 
there are a great number of peace 
time uses for It. All bird lovers ought 
to be especially interested in the 
catncufiaging of bird houses and feed- 
ing devices. This goes, the idea of 
painting the houses and feeding sta- 
tions a dull color such as grey or 
brown, one better. It gives a person 
a chance to show what a really good 
painter he is Branches and leaves 
can be made to appear on the devices 
and they can be hidden In a great 
many more ways than they have been 
bidden before. 'Perhaps it is one of 



the houses which are being made with 
the bark intact. Then a little more 
bark can be added to make it appear 
as though it was naturally growing 
from the tree. 

There are a great many ways of 
using camouflage in connection with 
bird houses. More than I can write 
about in such a brief space, but each 
different proposition would need its 
own solving and I think that half of 
the fun of doing a thing is figuring it 
out oneself. As for the cost of ma- 
terial it wouldn't cost anything as un- 
doubtedly there are some little dabs 
of paint left over from this job and a 
little from that job, and I am sure 
that if you will look in the cellar or 
wherever you keep such paints, you 
will find enough assortment of dabs 
to rival a paint shop. Now get busy 
on the houses you are taking down 
for the winter and when you clean 
them out try your hand at 'making 
them appear as what they ain't/ 
Camoufiage carry on. 



P ha la rope and MontaiM Red-wing 
My North Dakota article in the Aug- 
ust issue of this good little magazine 
having proven of interest, I am 
prompted to add somewhat to what 
has gone before. I have long been 
especially interested in the Phalarope. 
The curious sex-inversion, with its de- 
cidedly amusing phenomena, always 
impresses one to a high degree. I 
have found the sitting males highly 
nervous and excitable; flushing from 
their eggs as far as thirty feet from 
the invader. Indeed, no less than 
twice the past season I have been 
compelled to put up a flag, at the flrst 
flushing; and then return, sometimes 
as much as twice to flush the bird 
again. And I know of no bird-parent 
that makes so great a fuss; even when 
the sets of eggs are incomplete. 
One's natural expectation of find- 
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ing phalarope nests amid the longer 
errasses is certain to meet with dis- 
appointment. Tiny bogs, with scanty 
^owth, are much favored; and, still 
more, the areas whereon naught is 
growing but a tiny, five-inch rush. 
Herein, the nests are placed. They 
are usually real nests, full half inch 
in thickness. They are of grassy and 
other fine materials, and the entire 
fabric is fairly well sunken into the 
soft meadow soil. Seldom is the site 
where water stands. 

The Montana Red-wing is quite as 
interesting as his more plebean con- 
gener of the southern and mid- 
northern marshes. His voice is of a 
rather different quality, and especially 
in the alarm notes uttered when one 
nears the nest. In no wise are these 
Red-wings so abundant as the common 
Red-wing is with us. During ten days 
of search for nests of the Yellow Rail 
I found, probably about fifteen nests 
of Montana Red-wings only. 

These, in location and make-up, were 
decidedly uniform. They were, as I 
found them, almost invariably ob- 
conical; were always fairly sessile, 
amid rather short, fine meadow grass; 
and were made, of course, of marsh- 
materials, laid in wet. Few nests 
wer raised above the ground level. I 
found a few that were hardly swathed 
to any appreciable degree to the sur- 
rounding grasses. The small series of 
eggs taken involved some exceedingly 
beautiful variances. One set contained 
eggs that were fairly specked with a 
few hair lines and most delicate stipp- 
ilngs while one set of very small 
and narrow eggs are hardly marked 
anywhere, save at the apex. (One egg 
of this exquisite set has just a tiny, 
spiawly blotch of black at the very 
crown. One egg of a set of five bears 
much of the faint, diffused tint of 
purplish grey so characteristic of the 
efgs of the Great-tailed Qrackle, while 



the magnificent markings are of the 
most delicate fairly wine-colored 
sepia-umber. A single (aborted) egg 
found lying on the sand at a lake mar- 
gin fringed by rushes was totally un- 
like any red-wing egg I have ever 
seen. It was of a pale blue and waB 
obscurely marked with clouded umber 
spots, all coalescing at the apex. The 
egg, moreover, was equal ended. One 
ventures here a suggestion in regard 
to series collecting. In cases where 
but a single egg of a set shows any 
wide variation it does seem a pity to 
break up the laying. Why not then 
take just the one unusual egg and de- 
pend on later findings for the gradual 
assembling of a fairly representative 
series ? 

P. B. Peabody, 
Blue Rapids, Kansas. 



Migration Notes 

The fall of 1919, in the Ozark moun- 
tains, about the section of Marionville, 
Mo., began early and was very irregu- 
larly drawn out over a much longer 
space than usual. The first thing to 
be noted is that on account of the 
drouth, the summer residents had be- 
come transient. There was no surety 
of their whereabouts. During the last 
few days of August we had a change 
of weather which was sufficient to 
turn the attention of wild life towards 
fail. 

During the last few days of August 
and the first few days of September 
the birds began to assemble and re- 
appear in greater numbers than I had 
seen for months. Then during the 
whole of September there was a steady 
flight, slow to be sure, but they were 
moving. This flight consisted of 
Robins, Grackles, Blackbirds, Jays, 
small Sparrows, Bluebirds, Cowbirds, 
Flickers, Woodpeckers, Kingbirds, 
Blue Gray Gnatcatchers and other 
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autumn transients appeared and 
passed on southward. 

On the last few days of September 
the Blackbirds were in full flocks 
here and the hardy Phoebe were leav- 
ing their haunts and appearing in 
places they were seldom seen in. Just 
at this time we had some heavy rains, 
ily was restless, the Purple Martin de- 
parted Sept. 10. I want to make a 
comment on that Martin. I was in a 
field at work on September 10th, when 
one lone Martin passed me, flying 
swiftly northwest. He was the last 
to be seen. 

Soon after October Ist the Downy, 
Hairy, Red-bellied Woodpeckers came 
n abundance with the occasional Sap- 
rucker and all the summer residents 
were the Swifts, Hummingbirds and 
an occasional flock of Myrtle Warb- 
lers. Prom October Ist to 5th the 
weather was warm and stagglers of 
many species were seen high in the 
air, and all with one idea in view, 
"Southward Bound." 

On October 5th all of a sudden the 
weather changed, became stormy and 
threatening and a few stragglers re- 
doubled their energy. I saw several 
Catbirds and Thrashers passing over 
but none desired to visit. This cool, 
threatening state of affairs lasted un- 
til about the 20th when it changed to 
storm. This sent all the Cowbirds, 
Waxwings and Swifts out in a hurry 
and on the 20th were seen the first 
wild fowls. Two flocks of rather small 
Geese were seen. Robins and 
Meadow Larks became became after a 
long vacation on the part of the later. 

Prom October 21st to November 1st 
the weather grew rapidly worse. The 
mammoth crow roost was again in- 
habited. Wild fowl of all sort were 
seen and especially a family of Bit- 
terns whom I heard fighting a high 
wind late one night. I could not tell 
whether they were in trees or in the 



air. But if in the air, I knew they were 
not very sure of their perch for the 
trees were bent almost double. On 
Sunday morning, October 26th, I saw 
a flock of ten Water Fowls which 1 
took to be Ca'spian Terns. I had no 
chance to kill one, so must only take 
my best guess with the fleld glass. 
During this eight day period there was 
an exceptional rainfall, greater than 
for many years and it was a paradise 
to Ducks and Greese. Whole fields 
were flooded, wheat stacks floated and 
the creeks were wild. Had no chance 
to shoot so my identification of the 
wild fowl will be rather a guess, but I 
know that there were three kinds of 
Geese, Mallards, Pintails, Wood Ducks 
and likely others, although I know of 
no others being bagged in this locality 

On October 27th I took a trip to a 
notable little place, a deserted mill, 
presumably duck hunting; but it grew 
cold and the ducks were high so I took 
a partial list during my trip and it 
showed that the migration was almost 
over. I identified the following: Great 
Blue Heron, American Bittern, Canada 
Goose, Lesser Goose, Mallard, Teal, 
Dipdivers, Snipe. Pileated Woodpeck- 
ers, Swamp Sparrows, Winter Wren 
and hundreds of Myrtle Warblers. I 
sa*w two flocks of sea fowl, both gulls 
but of different species. I presume one 
was the Herring an one of the Ring 
billed Gull. A flock of six white Peli- 
can were seen about ten miles south 
and was found by investigation to be 
wandering about over the countryside 
apparently lost. 

One unusually large flock of Turkey 
Vultures came along on the 27th and 
remained over a day or two, then 
went on. I saw a* fine Marsh Hawk 
October 28th and on the 29th 1 killed 
a young male Baldpate. It was a new 
one to me as here one must kill most 
wild fowl before identification. Nevw 
too many that I can not find a new one. 
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African Nile Gee«e on Editors Home Place.— Photo by Lizzie Lynch. 
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Wild fowl strayed through for several 
days until finally the weather cleared 
up about November 10th. 

For the central ten days of Novem- 
ber the weather was fine and summer 
birds came out from hiding but aoout 
November 22nd storms came again. 
Scattering ducks started south again 
and on November 29th I saw my flnt 
fiock of Juncos, which always mean 
winter to me. 

And on December 2nd, after a* 3tiow 
storm, the weather is cold but clear 
with the Meadowlarks making the 
fields ring. 

Johnson NefT. 
Marionville, Mo. 



The Poor Fox Sparrow 

We are receipt of "A Revision of 
the Avian Genus Passerella, with 
special reference to the Distribution 
and Migration of Races in Californ.a, 
University of California Publicatijns 
in Zoology. Vol. 21, pp. 75-224, by H. 
S. Swarth." This is an extensive 
paper which shows very great re- 
search and expenditure of time, but 
we cannot endorse all the conclusions 
that seem to be arrived at. We are 
sorry for the poor Fox Sparrow which 
is here split into sixteen more or less 
"Millimeter Races." In fact we fear 
it may ultimately meet the unhappy 
fate in this respect that has already 
overtaken the Song Sparrow and 
Horned Lark, Red Winged Blackbird, 
etc. To show the depth of the mire 
in which our big Bird Doctors are 
floundering in their efforts to give 
every country in the United States a 
separate sub-species ; this author says 
pp. 81 "In these birds variation is so 
extensive and of such a' nature that 
not only might different people arrive 
at different conclusions after study of 
the same material, but the same per- 
son might handle certain skins at dif- 



ferent times and label them different- 
ly each time." 

In the name of common sense is 
there any difference then in the birds, 
when different scientists could not de- 
tect it, nor can the difference be very 
great when the same investigator 
would refer the skin to a' different sub- 
species every time he examined it. Is 
it not about time to call a halt on this 
sort of foolishness and get to "Nor- 
maley.' 
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Rare 
We have recently added to our col- 
lection a set of Trumpeter Swan and 
four sets of Whooping Crane. Bggs 
of these birds that are really authentic 
are certainly hard to get at this time. 

Editor. 



Concerning the Ornithology of the 

Long Expedition of 1820 

Geo. E. Osterhout 

During the summer of 1820 — a hun- 
dred years ago — Major Stephen H. 
Long conducted the notable expedition 
which bears his name» to the Rocky 
Mountains. During the summer of 
1819 the expedition came by steam- 
boat from the Vicinity of Pitteburg to 
the mouth of the Platte river, near 
Council Bluffs, and wintered there. 
Major LfOng was not at the eacamp' 
ment during the winter, but joined the 
party on the 28th day of May, and on 
June 6th, 1920, began the then long 
journey up the Platte, Dr. Eklwin P. 
James, then a young man of 23 years, 
was botanist, also geologist and sur- 
geon; he also became the historian of 
the expedition and it is from hi3 
"Account" that these notes of the Or 
nithology of the expedition are taken. 
The "Account" was published in 1S2S. 

Thomas Say was the Zoologist, .inil 
to him fell the duty to "examine and 
describe any objects in zoology and 
its s^v^r^l br^inches, that may cjmii 
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under our obseryation. A classification 
of all land and water animals, in- 
sects, etc., and a particular descrip- 
tion of the animal remains found in a 
concrete state will be required of 
him." It was also expected of him to 
make a study of the customs and tra- 
ditions of the Indian tribes, as well as 
a study of their comparaUve anatomy, 
and diseases and remedies. Mr. Say 
was one of the founders of the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Science, was born 
in Philadelphia on the 27th day of 
July, 1787, was a relative of the Bar- 
trams, who had the Botanic Garden at 
Klngsesslng on the Schuylkill, near 
Philadelphia. That he was an able 
and accomplished nauralist is evident 
from his work, and he has been called 
the father of modem American Zoolo- 
gy. He was the author of a work on en- 
tomology and Dr. Elliott Coues in his 
•♦Historical Preface" to the "Key to 
North American Birds," says that he 
was an entomologist rather than an 
Ornithologist. As Zoologist of the 
Liong expedition he became the des- 
criber of a number of mammals, rep- 
tiles and inverta])rates, as well a'S of 
a number of birds. 

The camp at which the expedition 
wintered was named "Engineer Can- 
tonment." It was five miles below 
Council BlufTs, on the west bank of 
the Missouri. The expedition an- 
chored there on the 19th day of Sep- 
tember and remained till the 6th day 
of June 1920. The scientific workers 
thus had time to observe and collect 
the animal life of the region and to 
note both the fall and spring migra- 
tion of birds. A catalog of the ani- 
mals was made which includes quite a 
long list of birds, a number of which 
were the common but now are rare, 
"The great emigration of geese, swans, 
ducks and cranes commenced on the 
22nd of February and terminated the 
latter end of March, 1820." The 



species described as new, which were 
collected here, are: "Fringllla gram- 
maca, Lark Sparrow; "Sylvia celatus," 
Orange-crowned Warbler; "Sylvia bi- 
fasciata," which is the "Sylvia cerulea**' 
of Wilson, described in 1810; "Umosa 
scolopacea" Long-billed Dowltcher ; 
"Pelidna pectoralis," which is the 
"Tringa maculata" of Vieillot, des- 
cribed in 1819. 

The "Account" does not again men- 
tion the collection of a new species of 
birds till the expedition is in camp 
at the place where the South Platte 
issues from the mountains, July 6th to 
9th. "We observe here the obscure 
wren, a bird more closely related to 
the great Carolina Wren of Wilson 
than any other we have seen." This 
is the Rock Wren, and to it Say gave 
the name "Treglodytes obsoleta." On 
July 9th the expedition moved from 
its camp on the South Platte, going 
southward and camped at night on 
"Defile Creek," which appears to be 
the small stream now known as Plum 
Creek. July 10th was Sunday and the 
expedition remained in camp for the 
day. At this camp was taken the 
Land-tiled Pigeon which Say named 
"Columba fasciata," and also the 
Dusky Grouse, "Tetrao obscurus." At 
the camp on "Boiling-spring creek," 
not far from the site of Colorado 
Springs, were taken "Fringilla psal- 
tria," the Arkansas Qold Finch; and 
"Fringilla frontalis" the House Finch. 
"In the timber along the creek the 
sparrow-hawk, mockingbird, robin, 
red-head woodpecker, Lewis* wood- 
pecker, dove, winter wren, towhee, 
bunting, yellow-breasted chat, and sev- 
eral other birds were seen." It was 
from this camp that Dr. James with 
two companions made the ascent of 
what is now Pike's Pike, the first to 
ascend the lofty mountain. 

The next camping place was on the 
banks on the Arkansas river, where 
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the city of Pueblo now stands, and the 
expedition reached this place July 
16th. From this camp Captain Bell 
with Dr. James and two other men as- 
cended the Arkansas river to tne 
mountains and noted the springs 
where Canon City now stands. Here 
they took two small birds: "Hinindo 
lunifrons." the Cliff Swallow and "Em- 
berezia amoena/' the Lazuli Bunting. 

Concerning the Cliff Swallow Dr. 
Coues wrote in "Birds of the Colorado 
Valley": "Discovery of this notable 
Swallow, commonly attributed to Say, 
was made long before Long's ex- 
pedition to the Rocky Mountains, 
though the species was first named 
in the book which treats of that inter- 
esting journey." While descending 
the Arkansas river, on July 20th, the 
Arkansas Kingbird was taken; which 
we still know as "Tyranus verticalis 
Say." 

Some of the descriptions of the 
birds are included in the next of the 
"Account," and some of them are in 
the shape of notes appended at the end 
of a volume. Most of the birds which 
Mr. Say saw and studied in the sum- 
mer of 1820 are still here, but a hun- 
dred years hae made notal)le changes 
in the appearance of the land, and al- 
so in bird life. No longer is there 
"the great emigration of geese, swans, 
ducks and cranes" in the early spring 
at Council Bluffs. Where were then 
silent and uninhabited places are now 
cultivated farms and busy towns. And 
when we look at the modem ornith- 
ological books we find changes in 
them. Some of the names which Mr. 
Say gave to hie new species of birds 
are just as he wrote them, but for a 
number the genus name has been 
changed. The progress of Ornithology 
has made smaller groups and thus 
more general and new names. 

Windsor, Colo. 



A Mocking Bird's Nest 
Many bird lovers in various parts 
of the country were trying to attract 
birds by putting up nesting boxes and 
by maintaining bird baths and feeding 
stations, and it may be of interest to 
note briefly the success of Mr. Joseph 
S. Snyder of Eustis Ave.. Wakefield. 
Mass, who has among other feathered 
friends which frequent his lawn and 
bird bath, the only Mockngbird of 
which I have any record for this lo- 
cality. 

Mr. Snyder frequently spoke of his 
rare visitor when we met while wait- 
ing for the train to Boston and I was 
much interested, but when one morn- 
ing in late July he finally told me that 
the Mockingbird had built a nest in 
a little tree near his garage and in- 
vited me to come up and inspect it, I 
was indeed surprised and of course 
accepted the invitation. It was late 
in the afternoon of July 29th, 1920 
when I arrived at Mr. Snyder's home 
and the Mocking Bird was sitting 
closely on her nest in the top of a 
slender pitch pine tree. She did not 
leave the nest until Mr. Snyder gently 
tapped the trunk on the tree and then 
she flew to the top of a nearby pine 
and from there to the roof of th** 
house where I had a good view of her 
through my field glass. 

By placing a light ladder against the 
tree we could climb up and view the 
contents of the nest with ease. There 
were three eggs. The nest was about 
fifteen feet from the ground and was 
made of grass, paper, cloth and string, 
stuck together with mud, and the nest 
lining was of fine grass with one 
small piece of string. While we were 
examining the nest the bird came back 
into a nearby tree and anxiously 
watched us, occaBionally uttering a 
rather hoarse "Chip." There was no 
sign of the male bird, however, and 
if the nesting bird has a mate he has 
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not yet been seen by anyone. 

Mr. Snyder has had good success in 
attracting common birds for several 
seasons but this record seems to be 
exceptional. 

H. O. Green, 
Wakefield, Mass. 



One Day In Southwest Missouri 
On June 27th, 1917, the Scout Mas- 
ter of the Marlonville troop of Boy 
Scouts, with myself and three other 
Scount Leaders set out in a Henry 
Ford for Galena, Mo., twenty miles 
away. In this drive at first we find 
prairies and then drop off into the 
head waters of a creek, following it 
for about twelve miles. Then we 
cross the range of hills and follow 
another valley into Galena, on the 
James River. 

As our business was to locate a suit- 
able location for a two weeks Scout 
camp we explored the James for a 
matter of eight miles, up and down. 
This trip gave a a very represent list 
of birds of this section. My list which 
follows is not given in A. O. U. order 
but copied from my note book as seen : 
477. Blue Jay 
611. Purple Martin 
587. Towhee 
593. Cardinal 
506. Orchard Oriole 
731 Tufted Titmouse 
444. Kingbird 
495. Cowbird 
563. Field Sparro^ 
56. English Sparrv,./ 
560. Chipping Sparrow 
704 Catbird 
529. Goldfinch 
412 Flickers 
316 Mourning Dove 
598 Indigo Bunting 
604. Dickcissel 
325 Turkey Vulture 
766. Blue Bird 
289. Bob White 



456. Phoebe 

616. Bank Swallow 
501. Meadow Lark 
652. Yellow Warbler 
326. Black Vulture 

474b Prairie Horned Lark 

392 Hairy Woodpecker 

337. Red Tailed Hawk 

610 Summer Tanger 

394 Woodpecker 

634. Red Eyed Vlreo 

200. Little Blue Heron 

194. Great Blue Heron 

191. Least Bittern 

617. Rough Winged Swallow 
703. Mocking Bird 

552. Lark Sparrow 

409. Red Bellied Woodpecker 

461. Pewee 

390. Kingfisher 

761. Robin 

406. Red Headed Woodpecker 

452, Crested Flycatcher 

735. Chickadee 

387. Yellow Billed Cuckoo 

673. Prairie Warbler 

719. Bewick Wren 

488. Crow 

727. White Breasted Nuthatch 

751. Blue Gery Gnat Catcher 

423. Chimney Swift 

636. Black and White Warbler 

505. Brown Thrasher 

190. American Bittern 

676. Water Thrush 

663a Sycamore Warbler 

755. Wood Thrush 

333. Coppers Hawk 

683. Yellow Breasted Chat 

681. Md. Yellow Throat 

718. Carolina Wren 

Total 65 species seen in one day on 
the camp. In the whole time spent 
on the river, the following were added: 
Barred Owl, Screech Owl, Parula 
Warbler, Green Heron. Night Hawk 
and Whip-poor-will. 

That sort of list made out by five 
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competent observers is good, indeed, 
for this country. 

Johnson Neff, 
Marionville, Mo. 



Golden Eagie and Horned Owi 
On January, 1907, while out huntinsj 
Coyotes along Lac La Monne Creek 
my favorite winter sport, I noticed a 
Great Homed Owl perched on a stub 
eating a rabbit, about 75 yards 
from where I was standing. I raised 
my 30-30 and was about to collect the 
Owl when a Golden Ba^le appeared 
on the scene, dropping on to the stub 
and appropriating the rabbit which 
the Owl had very quickly abandoned 
without any argument. So I collected 
the Eagle instead. 

The number of Eagles in the coun- 
try that winter both Golden and Bald 
headed, the Golden Eagle predominat- 
ing, would hardly be believed unless 
actually witnessed. Every little mus- 
key had one or two and some four or 
five of the great bird perched on stubs 
or soaring over head, all living on the 
rabbits which were present in thous- 
ands. Eagles and Ravens were a great 
nuisance to the trappers that winter, 
destroying many fine skins. Other 
birds of prey. Owls and Goshawk and 
Ravens were also numerous, also lynx, 
coyotes and foxes, all living on the un- 
fortunate rabbits which increase to al- 
most inconceivable numbers about 
every seven years. 

The following winter you could walk 
many miles without crossing a rabbit 
track and the birds and animals of 
prey had departed. 

A. D. Henderson, 
Belvidere, Alta. 



the top of a Maple taree. As these 
birds do not commonly arrive from 
the South before March 15. and then 
in groups of 9 or 10 birds. I think this 
an uncommon occurrence for this sec- 
tion. E. A. Wheeler. 
East Randolph, N. Y. 



An Early Arrival 

On January 29, 1920, I saw the first 

Purple Grackle of the season. It was 

a bitter cold morning several degrees 

below zero and the bird was sitting in 



Mixed Sett 

In looking over the October 1919 is- 
sue of Oologist I note a list of curious 
eggs by W. A. Strong, San Jose, Calif., 
and I thought I would see what I had 
on record for 1919, which follows: 

295 1-5, Gambel's Partridge, nest 6 
feet up in Mesquite tree, appeared to 
be old nest of Crissal's Thrasher, three 
of the eggs had been drilled by a 
woodpecker. Date May 5, 1919. 

498a 1-2, Sonoran Red-wing, May 22. 
1919. One Dwarf Cowbird egg in this 
set. 

498a 1-3, Sonoran Red-wing, June 1. 
1919. One Dwarf Cowbird egg in this 
set. 

498a 1-3, Sonoran Red-wing, June 6, 
1919. One Dwarf Cowbird egg in this 
set. 

592 1-4, Abert's Towhee. May 14, 
1919. Two Dwarf Cowbird eggs in this 
set. 

592 1-4, Abert's Towhee, May 21. 
1919. Three Dwarf Cowbird eggs in 
this set. 

592 1-2, Abert's Towhee, May 29, 
1919. Three Dwarf Cowbird eggs in 
this set. 

On June 4, 1919 I took two sets of 
three Abert's Towhee, each containing 
one Dwarf Cowbird egg, and in June 
I took one set of three and one set of 
two, also Abert's Towhee, each con- 
taining one egg of Dwarf Cowbird. 

On June 28 I took a set of three 
and on June 30 I took a set of two 
Abert's Towhee each containing one 
egg of Dwarf Cowbird. 

Edgar M. LeBaron, 
Mesa, Arizona. 
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WANTED — Sets of eggs, side blown, 
of Raptores (excluding Owls) of the 
world. Cash or Exchange. H. K. 
SWANN, Thorncombe, Lyonsdown, New 
Barnet, Herbs, England. 

For 30 Days Only I will exchange 
lots of 500 datas blanks for sets, give 
me an offer. Your name on the datas. 
Merrills' Paranque wanted.. EDWARD 
S. COOMBS, 243 Franklin St., Boston, 
Mass. 

I Wish to Buy single eggs, of a num- 
ber of species. Imperfect eggs accept- 
able, of rarer kinds. Say what you 
have. Still in hand a number of me- 
dium value negatives at sixty-five cents 
per dozen. Quantities of bird maga- 
zines at low prices. P. B. PEABODY, 
Blue Kapids, Kansas. 

MAMMALS — I want skins of North 
American Weasles. Will give in ex- 
change skins of Mountain Beaver or 
nr^ammals on Bird materials. Nothing 
but A No. 1 'Skins desired or sent out 
1 also want North American Fauna 
Numbers 4. 50, 7, 16, 19, 20, 23, 25, 28, 
30. Cash or exchange for same. ALEX 
WALKER. Blaine, Ore. 

Can use -two copies of the A. O. U., 
1910 check list. Barrows' Birds of 
Michigan, and these magazines; Bit- 
tern, Vol. 1, No. 3; Condor, Vol. v, Nos. 
4, 5, 6; Hawkeye O. and O., Vol. 1, all; 
Vol. II, 1 to 5; Journal Maine, Vol. iv, 
Nos. 2 and 33; Iowa Ornithologist, VoL 
1, No. 1; Museum, Vol. 1, No. 3; Oregon 
Naturalist, Vol. 1, No. 2; O. and O., Semi 
Annual. Vol. 1, No. 1; Vol. 11, No. 1; 
Vol III, No. 2; Western Ornithologist, 
Vol. I, No. 3; Nidologist, Vol. I, Nos. 2 
and 6; Wilson Bulletin, Nos. 1 to 85; 
Auk. 1908 to 1917 inclusive. Offer for 
a.bove. cash, old bird magazines, sets 
or skins. ALBERT F. GANIER, 2507 
Ashwood Ave.. Nashville, Tenn. 



Statement of the Owiier«liIp, Manase* 
menty Clrcvlatloa, etc^ Reantr^d by 
The Act of ConsreMi of Anar. 24, 1912. 

Of The Oologist, published monthly, 
at Albion, N. Y., for October, 1920. 
STATE OF ILLINOIS, 

County of Marshall — ss: 

Before me, a Notary Public, In and 
for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared R. M. Barnes, who, 
having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editor and owner of The Oologist and 
that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and 
if a daily paper, the circulation), etc.. 
of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24. 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: Publisher, 
R. M. Barnes, Lacon, Illinois; Editor, 
R. M. Barnes, Lacon, Illinois; Managing 
Editor, R. M. Barnes, Lacon, Illinois; 
Business Manager, R. M. Barnes, Lacon, 
Illinois. 

2. That the owners are: R. M. 
Barnes, Liacon. Illinois. (There is no 
stock issued and no bonds issued. It is 
not an incorporated enterprise). 

3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: There are no 
bonds issued or outstanding and no no 
mortgages or other securities or indeb- 
tedness against the publication. R. Ma- 
goon Barnes publishes it as a private 
personal enterprise only. 

R. MA(JOON BARNES. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 13th day of October, 1920. 

G. M. Smith, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Feb. 15, 1921.) 



North American Birds Eggs 

FOR EXCHANGE 

I have on hand, to offer for exchange for specimens de- 
sired by me, two hundred and eighty different varieties of 
birds eggs. Of some species 1 have but one set, of others 
considerable series. Send me a list of what you have for 
exchange and if it contains anything I want 1 will send you 
my list in reply. 

Some specimens that I have for exchange are very rare 
and hard to get, and others are of the comm(»n varieties 

This is an unusual opportunity to secure new specimens 
or to enlarge series in your collection. 

R. M. BARNES, LACONt 111. 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS 
WANTED by H. H. Johnaon, PIttsfleld, 
Me.; American Ornltholosyf Vol. VI, 
1-8-4-6-7; Bird. Lore. Vol. I. 3; II, 1; 
III, 1-2-3; IV, 1-2; VII. 1; IX, 6 and in- 
dex; X, 4-5-6 and Index; XIII, 4. Ornl- 
tholosist & Oologlst, Vol. VI complete; 
VII, complete; XI, 2-3-4-5-6; XII, 10. 

FOR SALE or Exchange — ^Many odd 
numbers and some complete Vols, of 
Am. Ornithologryi Condor, Journal Main 
Orn. Soc, Oregron Naturalist, Notes on 
Rhode Island Ornithologry. Ooloffist 
(Utica), Oologist (Albion), Ornitholo- 
gist and Oologlst, Osprey, Warbler, 
Wilson Bulletin, and Nature Ornitholo- 
gical magazines. BEINJ. ADAMS* 
Wethersfleld, Conn. 

WANTED — A good pair, each of 
Black and Yellow Rails for which I 
will give good exchange. O. C. HAST- 
INGS, 207 Denver Ave., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

WANTED — First Class sets from re- 
liable collectors. Especially sets con- 
taining Cowbird eggs. G. B. REGAR, 
10 00 Chestnut St ., Philadelphia, Pa. 

^ ALL PERSONS having A-1 •kin* In 
pairs of any of the North Amerioan 
Jays send list. I will pay the highest 

Srice for those that I need. R. M. 
ARNES, Lacon, IlL 
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"Blue- Bird" 

Is now published monthly, the 
year 'round, with new and inter- 
esting departments, features and 
contests, and 

At No Additional Cost to 
Subscribers 

Official Organ of the Cleveland Bird 
Lovers* Association. 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS 



This is an appeal to each one of our subscribers 
to pick out some likely young student of birds and 
send him *'The Oologisf for 1921. Surely our 
older subscribers have interest enough in spread- 
ing the influence of this Journal to do this. 
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We will advertise the skins, nests, egrvs, or mounted specimens of North Amer- 
ican Birds for sale for persons having: a lawful authority under the law to daal 
in the same. These columns are for the use of those desiring to make bona, fide 
exchanges of such specimens for scientific collectingr purposes only. — BDITOR. 

m aoAwerlng adyertisements In these oolomns meation "The OolofisV' ^ni 
th0re(by help ua, as well as the adYertlger and yourself. 

Send me the list of A 1 Bird Skins that you 
hare to dispose of by exchange or otherwise. 
R. M. BABWES. Laoon, 111. 

WANTS SETS of 2-3-47-186-140-167- 
196-208-289-306-611. Will exchange 
mounted alligrator, 36 inches longr, for 
sets. Send list. Will send mine. F. M. 
CARRYL, Maplewood, N. J. 

ENTIRE COLLBCTIONS—Will pay 
spot cash for entire collections of 
North American birds esffs. Send lists. 
B. R. BALES. M.D., Circleville, Ohio. 

WANTED — First class showy singles 
for Exhibition collection. Will ex- 
change sets from this locality. RAMON 
GRAHAM. Box 136. Route 2, Ft Worth. 
Texas. 

WANTED — To Trade birds effgs in 
sets — almost any kind. Also will buy 
birds egga in sets. Senr lists rig^ht 
away. ARTHUR BLOCKER. Box 404, 
Amboy. Illinois. 

WANTED — Complete set of "Con- 
dor". I have a small collection of sea 
birds' esss, excellent for duplicates, 
that I am offering for this set THEO- 
DORE R. GREER. Sheridan, 111. 

DR. CLECKLEYS HAND EGG Blow 
Pipe, suitable for all fresh egga and 
for rinsing eggs after blowing. Sent 
prei)aid with full instructions for |1.26. 
Endorsed and used by many prominent 
Oologists. Dr. CLECKLEY'S MUSEUM, 
457 Green St, Augusta. Ga. 

WANTED FOR CASH— Osprey, Vol. 
1, No. 2; American Ornithology, Vols. 
5 and 6; The Bittern, complete file. I 
will also pay a good cash price for any 
of the following sets, if 1st class in 
every respect and with original data: 
A O. U. No. 288, 328, 419, 427, with 
skins of both male and female and nest 
B. S. GRIFFIN, 22 Currier Ave., Haver- 
hill. Mass. 

DATA BLANKS-^ will send 600 
standard data blanks with your name 
printed on them for 11.25. No less than 
500 done. EDW. S. COOMBS, 248 Frank- 
lin St, Boston. Mass. 

CORRESPONDENCE and Exchange 
wanted with Butterfly and Moth col- 
lectors. Especially in the West the 
Gulf States and Canada. A. B. BROW- 
BR, Willard, Mo. 

I have 70 copies of all Outdoors. Pop. 
Mechanics, Loco. Fireman Mag., etc. 
which will exchange for copies of Bird 
Lore. Nat'l Georgraphlc and others. 
FRED J. PIERCE. Wlnthrop, Iowa. 



BUTTERFLIES — ^I wish to corr< 
pond with collectors with a vle-w to 
purchase or exchange. Dr. T. W. Rich- 
ards. U. S. Navy. Naval Hospital, Anna- 
polis, Maryland. 

THE BAILEY MUSEUM of NATUR- 
AL HISTORY, Newport News. Va., de- 
sires to secure through exchanffe or 
purchase, small mammal skins, and a 
collection of bird skins and egffs. Sub- 
mit lists and price. H H. BAILBT. 
Newport News. Va. 

FOR DISPOSAL— A collection of 
choice cabinet sets and sets with neets 
from Europe and America with full and 
accurate data. Send 2 cent stamp for 
complete lists. Satisfaction sruaran- 
teed. DR. M. C. CLECKLEY. Auffusta, 
Georgia. 

FOR DISPOSAL — A large series of 
sets with nests of Swalnson's Warb- 
lers. Choice Cabinet Specimens. Make 
offer. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Sn- 
close 2c stamp for reply. Dr. CLECK- 
LEY'S MUSEUM, Augusta. Ga. 

TECCOBS wants correspondents to 
exchange ornithological observations 
and experiences. Address Geoffrey 
Gill, Sea Cliff, Long Island, New York. 
Western Correspondents address Theo- 
dore Greer, Sheridan, Illinois. 

FOR BEST CASH OFFER — Cones 
Key Fifth Edition, 12 Vols, like new. 
A. C. DYKE, Brldgewater, Mass. 

WA^NTED — Correspondence with par- 
ties desiring to exchange good speci- 
mens, ornithological publications, pho- 
tographs, etc. B. S. BOWDISH. Demar- 

est, N. J. 

FOR DISPOSAL — Four volumes of 
The Oologist 1916-1919, Inclusive, with 
October, 1918, supplement Make offer. 
H. M. HOLLAND, Galesburg, lU. 

FOR SALE— Vol. VI, VII. VIII. Birds 
of North and Middle America. E, K. 
SCHLEICHEIT. Mathlas Point Va. 

ALL WHO ARE WILLING to pay 
cash for mounted birds and bird skins 
write to me at once. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. D. V. HEMBREE, Roswell, Ga. 

FOR EXCHANGED— A. O. U. 77, 408. 
413, 560a and 683a. Can use- any com- 
mon sets. JOHN B. HURLEY. Yakima, 
Wash. 

WOULD LIKE TO EXCHANGE notes 
or correspond with any observers in 
the Ozark Mountains. P. ROBERTS. 
Conway, Mo. 
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Examine the number on tbe wrapper of your Oologist. It denotes the time your sub- 
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MIGRATION 

The golden month of October and 
the following month of November are 
the best fall months for observing 
migration. Trip into the field, woods 
and swamp will amply pay any bird 
student for the time spent The won- 
derful little understood instinct of mi- 
gration is asserting itself in the mind 
of the feathered tribe. That which 
causes the delicate shore bird to brave 
more than two thousand miles of open 
stormy sea which causes the sturdy 
gander to lead his flock through hun- 
dreds of miles of flying snow amid the 
clouds; that magnet which compels 
the tiny wren and warbler to leave 
summer home and cross the wild Gulf 
of Mexico at one flight is in operation. 
A half day spent with these strange 
wanderers will disclose perhaps some- 
thing new to the observer aud if so 
that is worth while. 

— R. M. Barnes 
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An October Medley of Birds 

One morning in October along a 
weed willow brush and butternut tree 
grown swale I found an interesting 
medley of birds. 

Robins came from the Northward 
in sixes and dozens and fluttered 
around the thickets with excited 
"Yipps." 

Bluebirds, evidently a family, flitted 
about uttering a thrush-like trill, dart- 
ing at each other around the butternut 
tree and they took turn inspecting a 
hole in a limb. 

Golden Crowned Kinglets frisked 
their tiny selves from limb to limb 
and tree to tree, exhibiting their gol- 
den crowns in flashes as they clung 
to the bottom of limbs and peared in- 
to decayed crevices and places around 
dead limbs. 

Purple Finches — a company of about 
20 were down in the leafless growth 
of willow whips, but quickly dashed 
away at my approach, flying in a most 
erratic manner. 

White-throated Sparrows were com- 
mon all along the thicket, uttering 
subdued whistles and "chinks" as they 
cavorted with each other. Song Spar- 
rows tried to sing but gave it up when 
Robin guyed them with a mellow "tot- 
tot-tot." 

Slate-colored Juncos were represent- 
ed by four or five individuals all in 
sober dress. 

Myrtle Warblers were heard con- 
tinually but only saw four or five 
birds, however, I heard them uttering 
their characteristic "chip" all day. 

Crows cawed and flopped and con- 
gregated in nearby pines. 

Chipping Sparrows were full of vim, 
dashing at each other, chasing Blue 
birds playfully and I saw one chase & 
Robin for rods uttering excited 
squeaks. I do not recall seeing the 
chipping sparrow so full of activity, 
they flashed at each other, darted at 



Bluebirds who seemed to slightly re- 
sent their being so "fresh." 

Among all this excited and flutter- 
ing throng of "migration fevered" 
birds a Downey Woodpecker calmly 
pecked and pecked and said never a 
word. 

C. F. Stone, 
Branchport, N. Y. 



ABROAD 

Our friend, R. L. Moore, of Vernon, 
Texas, sends us a marked copy of the 
"Cunard Daily Bulletin," of Oct. 6th, 
published abroad the Aquitania fnnn 
which we assume that he Is either on 
his way to or from Europe; probably 
after that Great Auk's Egg that is 
known to be on the market over there. 
We wish him success. 

The Bulletin contains the following 
article: 

The Bird of Beauty 

Assurance that the flamingo, bird of 
beauty and mystery, will escape ex- 
tinction is contained in a letter re- 
ceived by John Oliver La Gorce, vice- 
director of the National Geographic 
Society, from H. E. W. Grant, colonial 
governor of the Bahamas, which says: 

"You will be glad to hear that an 
order in council has been passed giv- 
ing complete protection to the flamin- 
go. This glory of our marshes owes 
your expedition a debt of gratitude." 

The action of the Bahamas council 
was taken following an expedition 
which trailed the flamingo, the most 
beautiful of the world's larger birds, 
to its last stand, took motion pictures 
of the timorous birds, brought about a 
realization of how near they were to 
becoming extinct in the new world 
through annihilation by native sponge 
fishermen, who hunted them down for 
food purposes at the nesting and 
moulting season. 

The first American naturalist to lo- 
cate and study the gorgeous flamingo 
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was Dr. Frank M. Chapman, in 1901, 
when he estimated that some 20,000 
flamingoes were to be found on one of 
the little known islands of the Ba- 
hamas group. Since then, it is be- 
lieved, fully two-thirds of the colonies 
have perished. 

The expedition that spent ten days 
in the abysmal salt swamps of Andros 
Island, Aiming the flamingo and study- 
ing his habitat for scientiflc purposes, 
was sent out by the Miami Aquarium 
Association, and the personnel of the 
party included James A. Allison, presi- 
dent of the association ; Carl G. Fisher, 
its vice-president; Louis A. Fuertes, 
nature artist and bird life expert; Nor- 
man McClintock, naturalist and bird 
photographer; Louis L. Mowbray, 
technical director of the Miami Aquar- 
ium; Charles Harrison Thompson, 
Florida hunter and flsh expert; John 
H. Levi and John Oliver La* Gorce, 
secretary-treasurer of the Aquarium 
Association and vice-director of tne 
National Geographic Society. 

"L'Apache," Mr. Allison's yacht, 
was the mother ship of the expedition, 
and the express cruiser, "Shadow V.'* 
was used as a scout boat. Canvas 
canoes were taken along to get into 
the shallow salt creeks and nose into 
the lagoons for deep entrances to the 
murky swamps where the ^amingo 
hides. A Bahama guide, Peter Banni- 
ster, who had aided Dr. Chapman's 
party nineteen years ago, also went 
with the party. 

After penetrating to the utmost 
navigable i>oints with the canoes it 
was necessary to traverse miles of 
the "swash" or tidal marl marshes, 
carrying the heavy cameras and 
motion picture machines, in search for 
the birds. Wading in the water up to 
the waist, knee deep in the marl mud, 
was the dally programme, while blind- 
ing swarms of mosquitoes compelled 
Rightly retreats to "L'Apache," an- 



chored several milej off-«horb. 

But the hardships found a worthy 
reward when the party came upon 
colonies of several hundred birds, des- 
cribed by Mr. LaGorce as "a flaming 
mass of brilliant scarlet bodies. Jet 
black beneath the huge wings, with 
their long, slender necks gracefully 
lowering and raising their Roman- 
nosed heads as they sought beneath 
the water the tiny spiral shell, known 
to scientists as 'cerithium.' upon which 
the flamingo lives exclusively in its 
native habitat." 

The expedition gathered much valu- 
able scientific material, not only con- 
cerning the life habits of the flamingo, 
but of other rare birds and fish of the 
Bahamas. The isolation of the fiain- 
ingo may be sensed from the fact 
that the members of the party were 
the first white men to land at Man- 
grove Key in seven years. Mangrove 
Key is a small hamlet, presided over 
by a crown commission, the only vis- 
ible sign of British authority to be 
found on an island ninety miles long 
and forty wide Because of this iso- 
lation many of the little known "out 
islands" of the Bahamas, only now 
and then visited by the sponge fishers, 
have preserved primitive conditions 
that hold secrets of high value to the 
naturalist. 

Both Colonial Gov. Grant and F. C. 
Wells-Durant, colonial secretary of 
the Bahama's, extended every courtesy 
and assistance and were deeply inter- 
ested in the results of the expedition, 
especially of the discovery which 
pointed to the threatened extinction 
of the fiamingo. The Bahama law has 
protected the fiamingo for fifteen 
years, but the habitat of the bird is so 
far from settlements that little atten- 
tion has been paid to the menace of 
the spongers. The party found 
spongers in the act of killing the birds, 
and a government official swore in 
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Bannister, the negro guide, the only 
English subject present, as a deputy 
game warden, and thus brought about 
the first arrest of the kind ever made. 



Note* From Arlington, Mass. 

One day last May while standing 
under the willows on the shore of Spy 
Pond watching a Yellow Warbler 
building its nest, I saw a crow a short 
distance away suddenly drop from the 
top of a stump to the ground and com- 
mence picking. I hurried toward it 
and on reaching the spot I found a 
Robin's nest that had been in the de- 
cayed side of the stump, tipped over 
and on the ground bits of egg shell 
and a few drops of yolk and a al- 
bumen. The Yellow Warbler's nest 
was destroyed in the same way later. 
I found it dislodged and the eggs gone. 

Now within a hundred feet of this 
Robin's nest were three Purple 
Grackles* nests, each containing eggs. 
Within a hundred yards there were a 
dozen more, some built in the slender 
tops of the tall willows, others lower 
down or in the bushes. Those easy 
of access I could look into and watch 
and those higher up I could often see 
the long tail of the Grackle protruding 
over the edge and later on observed 
them feeding their young. I visited 
til is locality many times this spring, 
always saw the Crows and often saw 
them in close proximity to the 
Grackles nest. Yet the Grackles did 
not seem to be disturbed by their 
presence. From close observations I 
am confident they were in no wise 
molested by the Crows. Question? 
Cau the Purple Grackle effectually 
defend its nest from the ravages of 
the Crow or have Crows more respect 
for Quiscalus? 

H. B. Holbrook, 

Arlington, Mass. 



Tree Swallows In the Autumn 

Although the following notes give 
no more than glimpses of the Tree 
Swallow at the time when it is pre- 
paring to leave New England and be- 
gin its southward migration, it is 
hoped that they will also call to mind 
the spirit of happy playfulness in 
which the birds make the journey, as 
well as the orderly precision of the 
impetus which drives them onward. 
The notes were written when the birds 
were in view, or immediately after- 
wards, on their main line of travel, 
the sea coast. 

Aug. 13-16, 1915. Ipswich. We saw 
Tree Swallows in large numbers on 
the 14th and 15th, chiefly gathered in 
good-sized companies of twenty to 
forty birds, sitting close together on 
the wires by the roadsides. The birds 
were most numerous In the three or 
four miles of country between the 
town and the sand hills. Here, there 
\\ ere perhapa half a dozen such Pocks 
which circled out over the fields as 
we approached in the car and returned 
to the perches on the wires after we 
had passed. We saw no general 
flocking; the effect was rather that 
each local colony had kept to itself, 
and that the migratory instinct had 
not yet driven these birds together in- 
to a great band. However, it was ap- 
parent that some individuals had al- 
ready started on their southerly flight, 
for throughout the afternoon of the 
15th, Swallows continually passed 
along the sea-shore, flying southward, 
either oyer the beach or over the 
ocean a short distance from the shore. 
The majority of these Swallows were 
Iridoprocne, perhaps '7^^-. the re- 
mainder were Barn Swallows. Once 
or twice, a Swallow, as it coursed 
along the beach, swooped at a small 
Shorebird which, starting into the air, 
led the Swallow a chase in which 
there was twisting and turning, rising 
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and darting down of the most rapid 
kind before the Swallow continued on 
its way and the Sandpiper settled on 
the beach again to feed. This is an 
instance of the actual sea-beach being 
used as a migration line. 

Sept. 12, 1917. Ipswich. This morn- 
ing three or four hundred Tree Swal- 
lows flew due east over the dunes 
toward the sea-coast. They fly wide- 
ly separated, giving the high twitter 
and the gutteral note as in their song, 
flying with long periods of sailing, 
with wings out-stretched between 
periods of regular flight. When we 
reach the sea, all the Swallows are 
fljring toward the south. 

Sept. 13, 1917. Ipswich. When we 
returned from the sandhills at 5:35 
this p. m., a great number of Tree 
Swallows, 500 at least, were flying 
about the steeple of the church on the 
Town Common. Some of them sat on 
the weather-cock; once I counted nine 
birds clinging to the head, back and 
tail of the gilded rooster. For ten 
minutes or so they flew about, the 
flock passing over an area of several 
acres. The birds, without doubt, were 
acting under powerful excitement. As 
we watched them, we caught the feel- 
ing ourselves and realized that this 
▼icinity was for a purpose. Near the 
weather-vane the birds flew closer to- 
gether; many fluttered about those al- 
ready perched and attempted to alight. 

All of a sudden the haphazard flight 
changed to an orderly procession in 
which about two hundred birds wheeled 
in a great spiral and, mounting into 
the adr to a considerable height above 
the steeple and almost over it, sailed 
away due south. At the moment the 
flock formed and separated from the 
other birds, the method of flight 
changed from an apparently aimless 
circling of the individual birds to a 
slow, steady progress, mainly on set 
wingB, the blrd9 M moving to|?ether. 



Those which went off to the south 
moved as if under the influence of a 
powerful magnet which had been 
waved around the steeple and then 
drawn slowly away, pulling the birds 
in a steady stream after it. Many 
were left beind, more than half the 
original flock, I think. These continued 
their maneuvers for ten minutes near 
the steeple, but not around it, then 
gradually disappeared, but not in a 
body toward the south. 

Sept. 14, 1917. Ipswich. Some hun- 
dred or so Tree Swallows at the pond 
this a. m. The birds, young and old 
in about equal numbers, sat on the 
wire fence, splashed in the pond, and 
flew about apparently in search of 
food. Some sat in the roadway and 
the grass adjoining, playing with 
feathers, picking them up from the 
ground and flying ofl! with them, lett- 
ing them fall, catching them again as 
they drifted in the air, sunning them- 
selves, waddling about; they disport- 
ed in a careless fashion, evidently 
with no thought of migration. There 
was no gathering at the steeple in 
the evening. 

Winsor M. Tyler^ M. D., 
. Lexington, Ma^s. 
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BIRD TRAVEL NOTES 

By Ramop Graham 
We left Ft. Worth in my tin Lizzie 
on a journey south. I was surprised 
at the number of Bob-Whites and 
Doves being so. plentiful along the 
road to Waco, Austin, and San An- 
tonio, bird life was plentiful all. along 
the way. In San Antonio at one of the 
parks there waB a fine collection of 
birds, among them was an Albino Tur- 
key Vulture, several Eagles and Owls 
and Audubons Carcara. 

We took in San Antonio, along the 
street and plazas the great tailed 
Crackle and Inca Doves were noticed. 
We are now camped on the Medins^ 
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Lake where bird life is plentiful, 
among which is the White Winged 
Doves which have nests all around 
Camp. We drove the Ford under a 
large live oak moss covered tree, the 
lower limbs touched the top of the 
Ford. My partner, Harry Fuller, said 
"Look at the Humming Bird fighting 
the Carcara', and to our surprise the 
Humming Bird's nest with one egg 
was on an overhang!^ '^ limb that 
touched our Ford top. 

We go from here to Camp Christa', 
Texas, and will take notes along the 
way, so will let you hear from us 
again. 

R. Graham. 



BUZZARDS 

Just a line In regard to "Cathartes 
Aura." This grand Buzzard is holding 
ils own in this part I think, if any 
thing gains in numbers a little but as 
yet there are not very many records of 
its eggs being taken. Mr. A. A. Wood 
and myself took a set of one from a 
large hollow log on the 18th of May 
last year but it is far advanced. There 

was another set down near , Ont., 

but in chopping open the log both were 
broken. A pair of young birds were 
taken in 1918 from the same wood that 
we found the egg in. Dan McNeill is 
now in Springbank Park near London, 
Ont. There were three pairs around, 
the place where we took the nest and 
were very tame but this was the only 
nest we could find, although there 
were lots of good nesting logs in this 
vicinity. 

Walter R. Campbell, 

Lobo, Ont. 
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TEXAS DUCK MIGRATION NOTES 

No. 1 

The Ducks arrived from the North 
on their Southern migration tour and 
settled on Lake Worth as follows: 

During the first part of October a 



few Wood Ducks was scattered 
through the timbered part of the lake. 
Next observed, singles of Scaup and 
Pintail. In pa'st seasons the first 
Ducks to show up by the hundreds 
were Ruddys, but as the little ignorant 
brats have got shot to pieces, they are 
not as plentiful as usual. You could 
expect nothing else. Because they 
never would fly. Just dive and be shot 
at every time they come up. I think 
the captains of what few bunches 
come in this season must have given 
flight orders instead of diving. Be- 
cause mighty few were killed. Next 
a few small bunches of Red-heads and 
Canvas-backs. Several large bunches 
of unidentified Ducks passed over, 
bound for the Gulf. Canada Geese 
stopped for short rests. But one bunch 
that G. E. Maxon got into stopped to 
rest quite a while as he got six and 
now they rest in his camps with his 
private collection of Water-birds, 
Spoon Bills, mostly females, were ob- 
served in small bunches. During the 
last part of October, it was surprising 
to see how pentiful the Ducks were 
getting. They would come in just 
ahead of a Norther and depart during 
the Norther. Hundreds of Scaup 
Ducks, bunch after bunch, would 
settle and rest, then leave. Ruddys. 
Canvas-backs, Red-heads, Teal Mal- 
lards, Wedgeons and Spoon-bills were 
well scattered over the lake. As these 
Ducks peacefully settled on the lake 
an unwelcome reception was given 
them. Some went away as they came 
in good health, but many went away 
crippled, others stayed dead on Lh€ 
water, never to return to the North 
again, while others may be called 
lucky and return back North in good 
health and happy over their daring 
adventures throngh the thousands cf 
bullets that they heard through the 
South. 

Ramon Graham, 
Ft WoflPtli, TexKS. 
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TEXAS BIRD MIGRATION NOTES 

No. 3 
What a* wonderful and exciting feel- 
ing it must be for the birds to get to- 
gether and the captain of the bunch 
savs all aboard for the warmer cli- 
mates. And off they go with some 
old heads and mostly young that have 
never seen the South and its bunch of 
guns. But it's either face a freeze-up 
or guns and they say, let's try the 
guns. 

The Swallows and the Jays come 
and go. It's funny to watch their 
actions; it's easy to tell that all the 
following birds are strangers. The 
Cardinal jumps here and there during 
October moms, while farther south 
Cardinaes, Wrens and Jays that are 
breeders around here are happy in the 
warmer climates. But we observe the 
strangers of the Crows, Robins Mock- 
ing Birds. A Towhee is seen scratch- 
ing in the leaves; these are new leaves 
to him. But he's happy. Gold Finches 
are in the tree tops. Juncoes in 
bunches are happily playing in their 
new souhem homes. While away in 
the air the Sandhill Cranes are heard 
and are on their way to the sandy 
southern country. And the Pelicans 
are observed feeding in the shallow 
waters of the lake making a collection 
of whatever comes in reach of their 
seine. Bugs, insects of all kinds, now 
and then a small fish; sometimes a 
catfish. A few Brown Pelicans take a 
chance on stopping for a rest. But 
mighty few have been observed here. 
Great Blue Herons are found in 
singles all over the lake. Loons are 
getting more bold and stop to try their 
diving ability, to some of them sorrow. 
A few Water Turkey or Cormorant fly 
back and forth over the rough waters. 
The Kingfisher sets silently over a 
prospective fishing place. Sandpipers 
and Killdeers are around the water's 
edge. Herring gulls and Common 



Terns are flying and dipping now and 
then. The coots that are plentifully 
scattered here and there are in more 
danger than they think. Some hunters 
don't know a Duck from a Jack Snipe. 
The little Pied-billed Grebe is having 
fair luck with his diving. Bluebirds, 
Flickers and Woodpeckers are here 
atid there in the tree tops. Cowbirds, 
Meadow Larks, Horned Larks and 
Rusty Blackbirds are found in the 
plowed lands close by. Chickadees 
are dee deeing in the tree tops. 
Robins in small bunches are up every 
creek. There used to be hundreds of 
them. But now they are not as plenti- 
ful as usual. Not a Waxwing in sight. 
Maybe they haven't migrated yet. 
Now comes over the lake like a dark 
cloud, Crows lined up like aeroplanes. 
Crow after Crow all going South. It 
takes these old November days to 
make bird life plentiful and migration 
sure in and around the lake. All that 
the bird lovers can wish is that nine- 
tenths of all the migratory birds get 
back safely to their breeding grounds, 
after their stay in the South. 

Ramon Graham, 
1919 Ft. Worth, Texas. 
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BIRDS OF DUCK LAKE, MICH. 

I am sending you a list of birds ob- 
served by myself and Mr. B. Purdy of 
Milford, Mich, on a trip to Duck Lake. 

Duck Lake is one of the many lakes 
in Oakland County and is well suited 
for shore and marsh birds. Part of 
(he lake is marshy, grown up to cat- 
tails and bull rushes. While the other 
part is a hard sand beach, with rolling 
meadows, surrounding wood lots of 
oak, maple, beech, situated some little 

distance back from the lake with 

swamps still farther back. 

We found Pied-billed Grebe, Loon 

and myriads of Red-winged Black 

birds nesting. 
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6 Pied-billed Grebe (nesting 6 nests 
found). 

7 Loon (one nest of two fresh eggs 
found). 

51 Herring Gull 

77 Black Tern 

132 Mallard Duck 

148 American Scaup Duck 
190 American Bittern 

194 Great Blue Heron 

201 Green Heron 

212 Virginia Rail 

214 Carolina Rail 

221 American Goot 

252 Lieast Sandpiper 

254 Greater Yellow Liegs 

255 Liesser Yellow Legs 
263 Spotted Sandpiper 
273 Killdeer 

289 Bob White 

306 Ruffed Grouse 

316 Mourning Dove 

331 Marsh Ha-wk 

332 Sharp Shinned Hawk 
337 Red-tailed Hawk 

339 Red Shouldered Hawk 

360 Sparrow Hawk 

390 Belted King Fisher 

406 Red-headed Woodpecker 

412 Flicker 

420 Night Hawk 

444 King Bird 

456 Phoebe 

474 Homed Lark 

488 Am. Crow 

494 Bobolink 

495 Cow Bird 

498 Red-winged Blackbird 

501 Meadow Lark 

511 Purple Grackle 

540 Vesper Sparrow 

542a Savanah Sparrow 

546 Grasshopper Sparrow 

547 Sparrow 

554 White Crowned Sparrow 

558 White Throated Sparrow 

560 Chipping Sparrow 

580 Song Sparrow 

514 Swamp Sparrow 



587 Towhee 

613 Bam Swallow 

614 Tree Swallow 
652 Yellow WarblCT 
714 Catbird 

761 Long-billed Marsh Wren 
761 Robin 
766 Blue Bird 

Walter E. Hasting. 
South Lyon, Micb. 



LOCAL RARITIES 

Birds which are quite common oo 
their main range are quite rare as the 
limit of their range approaches and 
in some sections where they were 
once common are now seldom se^ 
In a residence of twenty years off and 
in the Pembina River District about 
sixty miles north of Edmonton, I hate 
only recently seen a specimen of the 
American Magpie, observing one fly- 
ing over on the 15th of October 1915 
I have frequently seen them in. South- 
ern Alberta or about as far north as 
Red Deer. Old timers tell me they 
were once common around ESdmontoa 
and on inquiring from one of my Half- 
breed hunting partners he repUed. 
"Yes, lots of them around St. Albert 
when I was a kid." This would be 
about thirty years ago. Another Half- 
breed informs me they were once com' 
mon along the Pembina River. The 
only way I can account for the ab- 
sence at present of these birds Is tiia: 
in settlement of the country they hare 
been exterminated by the poison and 
steel traps of the white man. This 
applies also to a lesser extent to th« 
Canada Jay and Northern Raven 
which were both very numerous the 
first few years I wscs in the country, 
the first is a resident and the latter a 
winter visitor but are not now plenti- 
ful. The whole wooded country is 
closely trapped and a considerable 
amount of poison is used. Poison ex- 
terminates both fur and feathers and 
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in my opinion should never be used, 
and seldom is by Indians or Half- 
breeds. The white man is the offend- 
er. If a' hunter has not sufficient skill 
to catch the wily fox, coyote and tim- 
ber wolf in traps he should quit the 
game and leave it to those who can. 
Many meat eating birds fall victims to 
the steel traps, chiefly Canada Jays 
and Ravens, Goshawks, Homed Owls, 
Eagles and Hawk Owls to a lesser ex- 
tent. In fact the Canada Jays and the 
Flying and Red Squirrels are a pest 
to the trapper and it is no uncommon 
thing to have a Canada Jay and a 
young weasel, mink, otter, Martin trap 
before you have walked out of sight, 
after making the set. Meat eating 
birds would naturally have a better 
chance to exist in the Southern plains 
country which would not be so closely 
trapped as the northern wooded coun- 
try where almost every settler family 
has a weasel trap out. 

Another bird which I have only 
seen one specimen on the Pembina is 
the Turkey Buzzard. On May 31st, 
1914, I saw one flying low over the 
river. I recognized it at once, having 
seen many in California when I was 
a boy. My companion, also an Ameri- 
can, also recognized it. 

The Mourning Dove is a rare sum- 
mer resident in the country north of 
Edmonton and I have seen perhaps a 
dozen specimens. The last one I saw 
was on October 4th, '15 near Paddle 
River. In the spring of 1918 I also 
saw a Mourning Dove on Battle 
Prairie about ninety miles north of 
Peace River crossing, feeding on the 
prairie. This is probably the furthest 
north record for the Mourning Dove. 
Several years ago while conducting 
a trading post at Pembina crossing 
the Indian at Shoal Lake about twenty 
five miles north sent down a bird for 
me to identify as they had never seen 



one like it before. It proved to be a 
specimen of Clark's Crow which had 
strayed from its mountain home two 
hundred or more miles distant. I 
have never seen one since. I also 
have heard that they have been shot 
at Shoal Lake and in the winter of 
1913 my partner saw a flock at Moose 
Lake, a few miles north of Muror 
Landing, but as he did not bring me a 
specimen I did not know to which 
species they belonged. 

Another bird which is dot common 
but is occasionally seen and heard is 
the Blue Jay and the few individuals 
with us appear to be resident and stay 
pretty well in the heavy spruce woods. 
They are heard more often than seen. 
It might be worth while collecting a 
few specimens for comparison with 
the Eastern Blue Jay to see if they 
differ in any '•espect. The Northern 
Pileated Woodpecker was scarce in 
'99, when I first came to the Pembina 
River, but seem to be now on the in- 
crease, frequenting the heavy timber 
along the river. His handsome and 
conspicuous appearance often brings 
him to grief at the hands of the sports- 
man out to kill "something," it does 
not matter much what. It is intoler- 
able that this class of destroyers who 
kill and throw away should be im- 
mune to all laws for bird protection 
to almost impossibility of proof, 
while the responsible collector who 
kills only when necessary and pre- 
serves his specimens with best of 
care is allowed only a pair of birds 
and one set of eggs per annum and is 
forced to pay five dollars for the scant 
privilege. Not that I would object to 
paying five dollars or twenty-five dol- 
lars under a liberal law, that would 
allow of say half a dozen birds and 
sets per annum of each species. 
Species in danger of extermination 
could be totally protected or only one 
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pair of birds and only one set allowed 
to be taken. 

We have a wonderful amount of 
bird life in Alberta around our lakes, 
sloughs and forests but our legislat- 
ors have made it impossible for a nat- 
uralist to avail himself of it, doubtess 
in ignorance of the subject. 

A. D. Henderson. 
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8HARPSHIN8 AND PILEATEDS 

Several seasons back on the 5th of 
May I paid a visit to my old stamping 
grounds five or six miles down the 
river at a wooded uninhabited region 
that has always been a fine place for 
birds both large and small. I was up 
at 4 a. m. and was soon hitting the 
high places on the river road. It was 
quite chilly and ice had formed on 
the little pools and puddles on the 
road. After the sun got out through 
it soon warmed up and turned out to 
be a fine morning. 

On the way over the big hill, the 
steep and precipitous sides of which 
are covered with much hemlocks, I 
had on a former trip seen a Sharp-shin 
sticking pretty close. I looked for 
Sharpy when I went over and she was 
there but 1 kept right on for the Plats. 
At the Flats the road cuts across and 
does not get near the river for several 
miles, so I cut through the woods 
towards the river. I found a Red- 
shouldered Hawk's nest but didn't 
take time to go up. At the second 
Flat I found quite a little life. A 
pileated Woodpecker cackled fre- 
quently, a Red-shouldered Hawk or 
two was about and I saw several 
black squirrels. In the thick hemlock 
swamp 1 scared a pair of Great Blue 
Herons out of the large trees and a 
Horned Owl from some hemlocks. As 
I circled about in the swamp a female 
Sharp-shinned got very noisy and stuck 
close by, so I began looking carefully 
through the smaller hemlocks. I soon 



saw the nest thirty feet up in a hem- 
lock and climbing up I found it was 
all ready for eggs. I then went to 
the Flat along the river and on the 
gravel bar saw several Kill-deer and 
Spotted Sandpipers, also a pair of 
Greater Yellow-legs. In the water 
near by was a lone male L«esser Scaup 
Duck. 

While going along slowly f saw a 
Pileated fly from a giant old sycamore. 
Going over that way I saw several 
large holes in a large dead section 
high up. One hole looked new and 
on the ground was a large quantity of 

chips scattered about. I pounded t^ 
tree hard and out came Mrs. Pileated. 
She protested loudly and soon left- 
Concealing myself I waited and '-i^l 
soon both birds came back. Afttr 
looking about carefully the femai'? 
entered the nest. I was surprised :o 
find the nest tree so close to the river. 
as I had twice before found their nes: 
back in the swamp. This sycamo^ 
was a hard proposition and an exami- 
nation of the chips showed that Ibe 
nest was in a very rotten section of 
the tree so no attempt was made tc 
get up to it. I kept watch afterward? 
and found that this tree is used nearly 
every year. 

On the way back over the big hill 1 
found Sharpy still there and quite 
nervous. It didn't take me long to Ic- 
cate the nest 50 feet up in a hemloct 
Later on 1 got a nice set of four frox 
each of these Sharp-shins' nest B^ 
fore I got home I saw an adult Marsb 
Hawk hawking about over a metdow 
and during the morning noted quite 
a few small birds but nothing unusual 

— R. B. Simpson 
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WANTED — Sets of egga, side blown, 
of Raptores (excluding: Owls) of the 
world. Cash or Exchange. H. K. 
SWANN, Thorncombe, Lyonsdown, New 
Barnet, Herbs, England. 

For 30 Days Only I will exchange 
lots of 500 datas blanks for sets, give 
me an offer. Your name on the datas. 
Merrills' Paranque wanted.. EDWARD 
S. COOMBS, 243 Franklin St., Boston, 
Mass. 

I Wish to Buy single eggs, of a num- 
ber of species. Imperfect eggs accept- 
able, of rarer kinds. Say what you 
have. Still in hand a number of me- 
dium value negatives at sixty-five cents 
per dozen. Quantities of bird maga- 
zines at low prices. P. B. PEABODY, 
Blue Rapids, Kansas. 

MAMMALS — I want skins of North 
American Weasles. Will give in ex- 
change skins of Mountain Beaver or 
mammals on Bird materials. Nothing 
but A No. 1 skins desired or sent out. 
I also want North American Fauna 
Numbers 4, 60, 7, 16, 19, 20, 23, 26, 28, 
30. Cash or exchange for same. ALEX 
WALKER, Blaine, Ore. 

Can use two copies of the A. O. U.. 
1910 check list. Barrows' Birds of 
Michigan, and these magazines; Bit- 
tern, Vol. 1, No. 3; Condor, Vol. v, Nos. 
4, 5, 6; Hawkey e O. and O., Vol. 1. all; 
Vol. II, 1 to 6; Journal Maine, Vol. iv, 
Nos. 2 and 33; Iowa Ornithologist, VoL 
1, No. 1; Museum, Vol. 1, No. 3; Oregon 
Naturalist, Vol. 1. No. 2; O. and O., Semi 
Annual, Vol. 1, No. 1; Vol. 11. No. 1; 
Vol III, No. 2; Western Ornithologist, 
Vol. I, No. 3; Nidologist, Vol. I, Nos. 2 
and 6; Wilson Bulletin, Nos. 1 to 85; 
Auk, 1908 to 1917 inclusive. Offer for 
above, cash, old bird magazines, sets 
or skins. ALBERT F. GANIER, 2507 
Ashwood Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 



jjtatement of the Ownership, Maaase* 
ment, Circalatioa, etc.. Required hj 
The Act of Conarresa of Aav. S4, 1912. 

Of The Oologist. published monthly, 
at Albion, N. Y., for October, 1920. 
STATE OF ILLINOIS, 

County of Marshall — ss: 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared R. M. Barnes, who, 
having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editor and owner of The Oologist and 
that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and 
if a daily paper, the circulation), vetc, 
of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912. 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: Publisher, 
R. M. Barnes, Lacon. Illinois: Editor, 
R. M. Barnes. Lacon, Illinois; Managing 
Editor, R. M. Barnes, Lacon, Illinois; 
Business Manager, R. M. Barnes, Lacon, 
Illinois. 

2. That the owners are: R. M. 
Barnes, Lacon, Illinois. (There is no 
stock issued and no bonds issued. It is 
not an incorporated enterprise). 

3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: There are no 
bonds issued or outstanding and no no 
mortgages or other securities or indeb- 
tedness against the publication. R. Ma- 
goon Barnes publishes it as a private 
personal enterprise only. 

R. MACJOON BARNES. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 13th day of October, 1920. 

G. M. Smith. Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Feb. 16. 1921.) 



North American Birds Eggs 

FOR EXCHANGE 

I have on hand, to offer for exchange for specimens de- 
sired by me, two hundred and eighty different varieties of 
birds eggs. Of some species I have but one set, of others 
considerable series. Send me a list of what you have for 
exchange and if it contains anything I want 1 will send you 
my list in reply. 

Some specimens that I have for exchange are very rare 
and hard to get, and others are of the commcn varieties. 

This is an unusual opportunity to secure new specimenL 
or to enlarge series in your collection. 

R. M. BARNES, Lacon, III. 
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ORNITHOLOaiCAIi PUBUCATIONS 
WANTED by H. H. Johnson, Plttsfleld, 
Me.; American Ornithology. Vol. VI, 
1-3-4-6-7; Bird Lore, Vol. I, 8; II, 1; 
III, l-2^3{ IV, 1-2; VII, 1;'IX. 6 and in- 
dex; X, 4-6-6 and Index; XIII, 4. Orni- 
thologrlst & Oologrlst, VoL VI complete; 
VII, complete; XI, 2-3-4-5-6; XII, 10. 

FOR SALE or Exchangre — ^Many odd 
numbers and some complete Vols, of 
AnL Ornithology, Condor, Journal Main 
Orn. Soc., Oregon Naturalist, Notes on 
Rhode Island Ornithology, Oologist 
(Utica), Oologist (Albion), Ornitholo- 
gist and Oologist, Osprey. Warbler, 
Wilson Bulletin, and Nature Ornitholo- 
gical magazines. BE2NJ. ADAMS, 
Wethersfleld, Conn. 

WANTED — A good pair, each of 
Black and Yellow Rails for which I 
will give good exchange. O. C HAST- 
INGS, 207 Denver Ave., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

WANTED — ^Flrst Class sets from re- 
liable collectors. Especially sets con- 
taining Cowbird eggs. O. B. REGAR, 
1 000 Chestnut St , Philadel phia, Pa> 

ALL PERSONS having A-1 skina 'lA 
pairs of any . of. the North Ajnerloan 
jays send list I will pay the highest 

Srlce for those that I need. R. M. 
ARNES, Laooh, .111. : 
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to pick out some likely young student of birds and 
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ing the influence of this Journal to do this. 
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We will adve.'tise the skins, nests, effffs, or mounted specimena of North m 

lean Birds for sale for persona bavins a lawful authority under the law to deal 
In the same. These columns are for the use of thoee desirinir to make boaa fl4e 
exchangee of such specimens for scientific collecting purposes only. — ^BI>ITOB. 

in aDfiwering advertisements in these coimm&s melltlon "The Oolofflst,' 
thereby help us, as well as the adyertiser and yoQrselL 

Send me the list of A 1 Bird Skins that you 
bare to dispose of by exchanse or otherwise. 
R. M. BARlSES. Lacon. III. ^^ 

WANTS SETS of 2-3-47-186-140-167- 
196-208-289-305-611. Will exchange 
mounted alligator. 36 inches long, for 
sets. Send list. Will send mine. F. M. 
CARRYL., Maplewood, N. J. 

ENTIRE COLLECTIONS— Will pay 
spot cash for entire collections of 
North American birds eggs. Send lists. 
B. R. BALES, M.D., Clrcleville, Ohio. 

WANTED — First class Showy singles 
for Exhibition collection. Will ex- 
change sets from this locality. RAMON 
GRAHAM, Box 136, Route 2. Ft Worth. 
Texas. 

WANTED — To Trade birds eggs in 
sets — almost any kind. Also will buy 
birds eggs in sets. Senr lists right 
away. ARTHUR BLOCKER, Box 404, 
Amboy, Illinois. 

WANTED — Complete set of "Con- 
dor". I have a small collection of sea 
birds' eggs, excellent for duplicates, 
that I am oftering for this set. THEO- 
DOKE R. GREEK. Sheridan, 111. 

DATA BLANKS — 1 will send 600 
standard data blanlcs with your name 
printed on them for 11.25. No less than 
500 done. EDW. S. COOMBS, 243 Frank- 
lin St., Boston, Mass. 

CORRESPONDENCE and Exchange 
wanted with Butterfly and Moth col- 
lectors. Especially in the West, the 
Gulf States and Canada. A. E. BROW- 
ER, Willard, Mo. 

I have 70 copies of all Outdoors, Pop. 
Mechanics, I^oco. Fireman Mag., etc, 
which will exchange for copies of Bird 
Lore. Nat' I Georgraphic and others. 
FRED J. PIERCE. Winthrop, Iowa. 

WANTED — "Birds of Pennsylvania," 
by Warren, 1st and 2nd editions. RICH- 
ARD F. MILLER, 2526 North Second 
St.. Philadel phia, Pa. 

MAKE MONEY — You can handle and 
tan your own furs and skins, ha.ir on 
or off. You can make up-to-date lined 
fur rugs with mounted heads; open 
mouth finish. My tan formulas and 
time and labor-saving methods enable 
you to do this profitable work at small 
cost. No former experience necessary. 
You are certain of success; no spoiled 
skins. Complete formulas and instruc- 
tions, only 13.00 postpaid, duty free. 
EDWIN DIXON, Taxidermist, Union- 
vllle, Ont 



BUTTBR^LrES— I wUh to 
pond with collectors with a Tleiw to 
purchase or exchange. Dr. T. W. Rich- 
ards, U. a Navy, Naval Hoepltalk Aiiaa- 
polls, Maryland. ^^ 

THE BAILEY MUSEUM of NATUR- 
AL HISTORY, Newport News, Va., de- 
sires to secure through exchansa or 
purchase, small mammal skins, aad a 
collection of bird skins and ena Sub- 
mit lists and prica H. H. BAII.BT. 
Newport New s, va 

FOR DISPOSAL— A collection of 
choice cabinet sets and sets with nests 
from Europe and America with full and 
accurate data. Send 2 cent stamp for 
complete lista Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. DR. M. C. CLECKLBY, AuffllSta, 
G eorgia. 

FOR DISPOSAL — ^A large serlaa of 
sets with nests of Swalnson's Warb- 
lers. Choice Cabinet Specimena Make 
offer. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Bn- 
close 2c stamp for reply. Dr. CL«BCK- 
LEY'S MUSEUM, Augusta. Qa. 

TECCOBS wants correspondents to 
exchangpe ornithological observations 
and experiences. Address GoolTrey 
Gill, Sea CIMI, Long Island, New York. 
Western Correspondents address Theo- 
dore Greer, Sh eridan, Illinois. 

FOR BEST CASH OFFEIR — Cones 
Key Fifth Edition, 12 Vols, like new, 
A. C. DYKE, Bridgewater, Masa 

WANTED — Correspondence with par- 
ties desiring to exchange good speci- 
mens, ornithological publications, pho- 
tographs, etc. B. S. BOWDISH, Demar- 

est , N. J. 

FOR DISPOSAL — Four volumes of 
The Oologlst, 1916-1919, Inclusive, with 
October, 1918, supplement Make offer. 
H. M. HOLLAND, Galesburg, 111. 

FOR SALE— Vol VI, VII, VHI, Birds 
of North and Middle America, EL K. 
SCHLEICHEIT, Mathlas Point. Va- 

ALL WHO ARE WILLING to pay 
cash for mounted birds and bird skins 
write to me at once. Satisfaction suar- 
anteed. D. V. HEMBREE, Roswell, Ga 

FOR EXCHANGE— A. O. U. 77, 40S. 
413, 660a and 683a Can use any com- 
mon sets. JOHN B. HURLBY. Yakima 
Wash. 

WOULD LIKE TO EXCHANGE notes 
or correspond with any observers In 
the Ozark Mountains. P. ROBBRTS. 
Conway, Mo. 
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OiifMEl and Ptt^HBhed Monthl^f by R, M, Barnes, Albion, N. Y,, and Lacan, ILL. 

TAKE NOTICE. 

aUBSCRIPTION, 60 CBNTS PEK YEAR 
. Bxamine tbe number on tbe wrapper of your Oologist. It denotes the time your sub- 
scription expired. Remember we must be notitied ii yon wisb it dlscontiuued and cUl 
arrearages must be paid. 378 your subscription expires witb tbis issue. 'SI J your r^ubscrip- 
tion expired witb December- issue Ufl8. Otner expirationn can be computed by intermediate 
nam tiers at tbe rate of one numt>er per month. 

Kntered as second-cluKs matter i>«cember 21, 1903, al the posi office at 
Albion. N. Y., under the Act of Congreitti of March s, 1879. 



1920-1921 



^_^|HE end of the year is upon us. A flood of memories comes 
T^l with it. T^e Oologist mind loolcs baclc over the past twelve 

^^ i months and we see air castles builded and plans made for our 
little publication, wrecked and not achieved. We see others 
carried out even better than we had planned.. The Oologist 
has survived the panics of 18^3-4-5 and 1907. It now boldly sets Its 
course into the present and near future financially strained times, in 
calm confidence that it is supreme in its chosen fieM, that its cli^itele 
is loyal to a fault, and will see it througrh the coming storm as they 
have in similar times in the past. 

We have never made promises for the future of this magazine and 
will not commence doing so now. Unfulfilled promises are the rocks 
upon which nearly a hundred Natural History publications ,of which 
we have record, iiave come to grief. 

We (have however "hopes." We hope and believe that the commit- 
tee in charge of the new Egg Price List, will get the copy to us so we 
can get it out in time for the 1921 season. It would be a good idea for 
each one desiring a copy to place their order now. It will be printed 
and distributed at absolute cost, not a nickle of profit will be made by 
us on this catalogue. We also hope to see a great revival in Oology as 
well as in the general study of Bird Life in 1921, after this new cata- 
logue price list appears. One way to assist in bringing this about is 
for each member of The Oologist family to renew his subscription for 
1921, immediately upon receipt of this number, and when renewing 
send in another subscription for a young or old friend whom you kno-w 
to be interested in Birds, their Nests and Eggs. If we could double the 
subscription list of The Oologist we could give you a better publica- 
tion and we could pay the the paper maker, the engraver, the printer, 
and our assistant with less trouble than now. Those who really have 
the good of The Oologist at hearc and who desire to see it continue, 
and prosper and improve, will give heed to this suggestion. 

We sincerely wish you a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 

R. M. BARNES. 
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FLIGHT OF THE PRAIRIE HORNED 

LARK 

I wonder how many lovers in the 
£]ast Central States are familiar with 
the interesting sky journey talien by 
the Prairie Homed Lark. Doubtless 
a large per cent of the observers who 
spend a portion of their time afield 
with the birds, have witnessed this 
extremely interesting performance, but 
for the benefit of those who have not 
had this pleasure a few notes on the 
Larks flight will be appreciated. 

You will see the Prairie Homed 
Lark start up from a field, usually a 
meadow, where it makes its home, fly- 
ing almost straight up until it reaches 
a high altitude, sometimes so high as 
to be invisible. It flies in relays, so 
a^ to speak, making a somewhat jerky 
flight. It gives its song at short in- 
tervals while going up, but when it 
sings it stops flying and spreads its 
tail and allows itself to drop down- 
ward a short way while it gives its 
song and then starts up again with re- 
newed energy. It apparently does not 
want to sing when it wings are in 
motion. The Homed Lark's song can- 
not be put in words that mean any- 
thing to the reader and can be better 
described by saying that it is similar 
to that of the Meadow Lark, but not 
so rich and sweet as that of this well 
known musician. It is a sight long to 
be remembered to see the Horned 
Lark going upward and giving its at- 
tractive song until it has disappeared 
in the air above, although its song 
floats down on the spring air to tell 
the enraptured listener that high in 
the heavens the Lark is putting its 
whole soul into joyful song. But the 
most thrilling part of the performance 
is yet to come. After the Lark has 
finished expressing his happiness he 
closes his wings and shoots to the 
earth with lightning speed and he does 
not check his mad fall through 



spa:ce until within a yard or two <^ 
the earth where he opens his win^rs 
and alights on a convenient perch ae 
gracefully as if he had been just fly- 
ing past, instead of falling hundreds 
of feet. Other individuals less daring 
do not drop the whole distance at 
once but open their wings several 
times on the downward trip and there- 
fore, no such amount of speed is at- 
tained. It usually takes them about 
three seconds to reach the earth Imt 
of course this depends on how high In 
the air they are when they besin 
their downward drop. 

Sometimes when I watch this inter- 
esting event I believe that the Homed 
Lark enjoys the thrilling drop to the 
earth more than it does singing while 
high in the air, and it is the former 
reason that prompts the Lark to make 
the sky journey. What do other read- 
ers who have watched this exhibition 
of the Prairie Homed Lark think 
about it? 

This Lark is a common bird in the 
East Central States but because of its 
dress which is not conspicuous, it is 
often overlooked. 

Fred J. Pierce* 
Winthrop, la. 
• ^ • 
H. H. BAILEY 

Harold H. Bailey wishes us to an- 
nounce that he has moved his Mu- 
seum and Library of National History, 
to Miami Beach, Florida, where he 
hopes to establish The Florida Mu- 
seum of Natural History, at an early 
date. Mr. Bailey is also already en- 
gaiged on a book on the Birds of Flor- 
ida." He will appreciate any notes on 
birds from that State. Exchanges and 
correspondence should be addressed 
to Harold H. Bailey, Route One, 
Miami, Florida. — R, M. B. 



A. C. ABBOTT 

Our friend A. C. writes to change 
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his mailing addrees to Gallipolis, Ohio. 
He is sure some mover. Since leaving 
Chicago, we have mailed "The Oolo- 
gist" to him in five different states. 
He should become acquainted with 
bird life in widely different sections. 

— R. M. B. 



■ • 



W. OTTO EMERSON 

This veteran ornithologist (one of 
the very first with whom we ever ex- 
changed a bird's egg) has turned his 
splendid collection of 5500 bird skins 
over to the California Academy of Sci- 
ences, in the Golden Gate park at San 
Francisco. He writes us: 

"I don't want to miss any of the 
Oologists. I never shall loose my bird 
interest. How could I? After forty 
yeaars of watchful observations of 
them here on the home place, "Palm 
Cottage/' I have grown up with since 
coming to California from Illinois in 
1870. I shall devote more of my time 
to camera work in collecting facts of 
the bird habits than by the specimens 
of the individual birds themselves. I 
have them at all times, living their 
home habits on the place where I can 
count them as dally friends, of my 
door yard. Winter residents from the 
high Sierrias, are very abundant this 
winter, on account of the early snows 
on the mountains. Wishing you well 
and much of the joys of the coming 
Christmas month, 1 am in spirit of the 
olden days.' 



t» 
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NESTING HOLES 

Many times the thoughts have come 
to my mind of finding some hole nest- 
ing bird, of just how long that hole 
had been occupied, and how many 
species of birds had previously nested 
there. It is a' well known fact that 
some birds will use the same nesting 
cavity year after year for a long period 
if they are not disturbed. 

Could the venerable oaks^ beeches 



and maples of our woodlands tell all 
they had witnessed in this regard, 
many interesting facts would be re- 
vealed A little limb is broken from 
a young oak by a' storm and in a few 
years a cavity has formed. It is dis- 
covered by a pair of Chickadees, who 
at once begin nest building. After a 
few more years the cavity has become 
enlarged and is perhaps taken over by 
a pair of Crested Flycatchers. Year 
after year the cavity enlarges and is 
taken up by Owls who hold it for 
many years. Later a racoon or an 
opposum may take up a home there. 
Interesting indeed would be the ac- 
count of such a knot hole, if one could 
tell of its occupants for a period of 
twenty years or longer. No doubt 
many of the older readers of the 
Oologist could give us some such ac- 
count. 

The particular knot-hole I had in 
mind, when in response to the Edi- 
tor's plea for "copy" was a small orch- 
ard tree at my home at Cherry Hill 
farm. The tree was an Indian peach 
situated at the corner of the orchard 
about ten yards from the comer of 
the house. The knot hole was in the 
trunk at about five feet from the 
ground. The entrance was about 
eight inches high and four inches wide. 
In 1908 the cavity was only a few 
inches deep but year after year it be- 
came deeper. A few times prior to 
1912 I had seen Bewicks Wrens, Chick- 
adees, Titmice, and Bluebirds inspect- 
ing the knot hole. Once I found a few 
sticks and leaves that had been put 
there by a Wren. 

It was in 1915 that the cavity was 
first used as a nesting site. In May 
of that year a Titmouse built a nest 
and reared its young there. The eggs 
hatched about the 18th of May and it 
was a short while before the young- 
sters left the nest. On June 13th of 
the same year a pair of Crested Fly- 
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co^cherB were seen buUding a neet in 
the peach tree knot hole. As I have 
seen these birds rather excited at my 
presenoe about the nestj made no 
notes» but a brood of Flycatchers were 
raised. The cavity was nearly a foot 
deep at this time. 

The following spring, 1916, Blue- 
birds, Chickadees, Tufted Titmice and 
a pair of Bewicks Wrens were continu- 
ally quarreling over the knot hole. 
These disputes began in Feb. before 
the coming of the Crested Flycatcher 
who again nested in the peach tree. 
The English Sparrows were never in- 
terested in the hole, perhaps because 
it was too low down, making it easy to 
break up the nest. This year the 
Crested Fycatchers began nesting 
about May 10th. On May 24th there 
were six eggs in the nest. I did not 
visit the nest often as it seemed to dis- 
turb the birds, and I thought p^haps 
thej might desert the nest. At the 
edge of the nest was placed the piece 
of snake skin as is usual with this 
Mrd. On visiting the nest on the 
morning of June 2nd the eggs had 
hatched. The male was quite noisy 
aad quite proud of his wife and fam- 
ily. All went well until June 18th. 
About noon that day I heard the Fly- 
catcher making an unusually lot of 
uolse and deciding to investigate, ap- 
proex^hed the tree. The parent birds 
flying excitingly about told me that 
something was wrong. Glancing into 
the nest I was startled to see a large 
"Cowsnake" coiled in the cavity. I 
soon had it out but the large lump in 
its otherwise slend^ body and the 
empty nest gave evidence of its guilt. 

About noon the same day I had oc- 
casion to pass near the nest when I 
noticed one of the parent Flycatchers 
fly up from the ground under the tree. 
Oomins neatrer 1 found one of the 
jouujK Flycatchers in the weeds on 
tte fn>aB4f 1% was unhurt and evi- 



dently was being fed by its parents. I 
put it into the cavity but it would not 
stay. It was nearly ready to fly and 
perhaps it came out all right as the 
birds were noticed about the place for 
several days. 

One December day of 1916 on hear- 
ing a pair of Blue Jays making a 
great outcry in the orchard, what 
should I find but a gray Screech Owl 
in the peach tree cavity. At once I 
had hopes of finding an Owls nest 
there in the spring. But no bird nest- 
ed in the peach tree -cavity in the year 
1917. The usual quarrel among the 
Bluebirds, Titmice and Wrens took 
place and the Flycatchers returned in 
April but not again to nest there 
where last year's offspring had met 
fatal consequences. 

Passing the tree one June day of 
that year (1917) I chanced to glance 
in the old nesting cavity to find a 
large "Cowsnake" which was treated 
in the same unkind manner as the one 
that had destroyed the Flycatchers. 

Now the peach tree is gone but its 
reptile occupants will ever be matters 
of interest and these notes will record 
the happenings of the birds that oc- 
cupied the old Indian peach tree. 

Ben J. Blincoe. 
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WATCHING A HUMMINGBIRD 

FEED HER YOUNG 

By R. A. Sell 

One of the pleasures of traveling is 

making new friends; and this pleasure 

is greatly enhanced on the second 

trip by renewing friendships. To an 

observer of birdlife, the native birds 

are the old friends of the previous 

trip. 

During the summer of 1915, the 
writer became acquainted with the 
hummingbirds of the botanical gar- 
dens of the University of California. 
More glib and graceful, more change- 
able and elusive than the butterflies, 
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these sparkling gema of bird life, pois- 
ing above the great tree-trumpet, hang- 
ing beneath the tube-cactus bells, flitt- 
ing across the lilacs, and even chas- 
ing the butterflies and bumblebees out 
of the garden, these glowing Jewels 
easily became the most entertaining 
and elusively interesting objects of 
that fairy-land of carefully husbanded 
natural beauty. 

When I arrived in Berkeley last 
Sunday morning, my flrst trip was to 
the botanical gardens. Yes, they were 
there; the same birds — sure, I know 
my friends — and they were so glad to 
see me. The familiar greeting and 
the smile of recognition of the hotel 
clerk, they added to my pleasure — ^they 
swelled my egotism — but there was a 
tinge of the sordid, there was a 
graphone ring to the "Glad to see 
you" and the smile was set in plaster- 
paris; but here were my old friends, 
flitting their pleasure, trilling their 
Joy and glowing their rapture as a 
coal is fanned into flame by the wind. 

Two kinds of Hummingbirds are 
found in these gardens, the Anna and 
the Allen. It Is of the latter that I 
will write. Mr. T. S. Papastavro told 
me that there were young birds in 
the gardens but our search on that 
day was unsuccessful, however, he 
showed me a deserted nest — a tiny 
doll-house affair, carefully woven from 
.plant fibres, hairs and milkweed down, 
and we saw many of the adults busily 
about their work. This morning, July 
2, I was standing beside the yellow 
Spanish broom watching the various 
gyrations of the Hummingbirds, when 
a rather lonesome call attracted my 
attention. I soon located a Humming- 
bird with feathers slightly ruffled. It 
was among some dead branches that 
protruded from the clump of tropical 
blue-bells (Tochroma tubulosa) but It 
was very nervous and kept changing 
from one branch to another. It's 



"s-8-6-s-oit" was answered from the 
sage. 

The answer was a high-pitched 
"s-s-s-chick" but the bird that was 
making the answer seemed in no 
hurry to leave her work of mincing 
among the purple plantain-like blos- 
soms of the sage. (How can a Hum- 
mingbird get anything from the blos- 
soms of broad-leaved sage. Salvia In- 
volucrata?) Then she took a turn at 
the red-rabbit sage, Gralimi, mean- 
while the calls were being answered 
more promptly. Then I noted that 
the bird on the dead limb would oc- 
casionally thrust out its tongue and 
even open its mouth in an expectant 
manner. 

The calls and answers ceased with 
a "zit" and the old bird made a slight 
circle and then dashed at the young 
one in a manner that seemed fierce; 
the little one — better not say little one 
for they were about of equal size — 
opened its mouth and stretched its 
head forward. With a dash the old bird 
thrust her beak down the youngster's 
throat and gave two or three hasty- 
twists, — and the feeding was over. I 
do not think that it took a half minute. 
The young bird fiew away satisfied 
without making a sound while the old 
bird fiew back to the red-rabbit sage; 
but she was cross with the bumble- 
bees and took occasion to drive two 
of them away from the fiowers. 

Of course, I suppose that the old 
bird regurgitated some of the nectar 
that she had been sipping into the 
crop of the young bird, but why did 
not this young bird make some effort 
to feed itself, especially since it was 
about as large as its parent. 1 went 
back to the nest to see if the young- 
ster had returned but there were no 
birds to be seen around there and the 
nest was cold. This leads to the sup- 
position that Hummingsbirds may feed 
their young after the^ leave the ne^t. 
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Dr. Grinnell tells me that the Hum- 
mingbirds are increasing about the 
University campus but that for some 
reason or other, they are much more 
in evidence during the early spring 
than they are at this time of the year 
when the California hillsides are 
clothed in brown. Like the butterflies, 
the Hummingbirds seem to come and 
go with the flowers. 



TWO MAY DAYS 
On looking over my note books re- 
cently I came across notes taken on 
two well remembered days in late 
May, 26th and 28th, a' few seasons 
back. The Warblers had just about 
flnished nest building and were be- 
ginning to lay and I had two pleasant 
and interesting days with them. The 
flrst day I spent on the wooded ridges 
that divide the river valley from a 
large mountain stream a few miles 
north of town. Birds were plentiful 
although I didn't flnd many nests this 
day. My flrst flnd of interest was a 
Magnolia Warblers nest containing 
one egg. It was on the limb of a 
little hemlock and was ten feet from 
the ground. I found a Vireo's nest 
with one egg and as it was early for 
Red Eyes to be nesting this may have 
been a Solitaries. The next time I 
went that way, however, I found this 
nest to have been robbed so I am not 
sure which it was. Along the sides of 
a ravine I saw a small bird with nest- 
ing material in its bill, fly up into a 
little fork of a limb of a tall tree. Af- 
ter a little trouble I got near enough 
to the bird on the ground to flnd it 
wa^ a Redstart. 1 was surprised at 
this find as it was fully 70 feet up to 
the nest and as a rule I seldom flnd 
one over 20 feet up. 10 to 15 feet is 
the average here and I have seen 
nests not over two feet up. Down this 
hollow where there was penty of hem- 
lock I found a Magnolia nest out on a 



long limb of hemlock. Climbing a 
small tree I pulled the limbs over and 
found the nest to contain flve esss. 
Sets of flve here are rare a3id I ha^e 
only found several out of a great many 
nests examined. I saw a nest saddled 
on the limb of a tree. I climbed up 
and the female never left the nest un- 
til I reached the limb on which it had 
been built. I was within seven feet of 
her before she left and was surely 
pleased to find her to be a Bla>ck- 
bumian Warbler. The neat was 25 
feet from the ground and seven feet 
from the trunk on a horisontal Umb. 
The limb was two inches thick where 
the nest was saddled and it was fias- 
tened also to a couple of little sprier 
that grew out at that spot. It held a 
fine set of four, and while I was gett- 
ing them, the female stayed very close 
but the male did not appear at all. 
During the day, I occasionally heard 
Male Bla:ckbumians singing high up 
but they usually nest high and I con- 
sidered myself in luck to flnd this one 
so low. 

Birds, especially Warblers were 
plentiful and quite a few migrants 
were still about, especially Black-poll 
and Bay-breasted Warblers. The next 
day was cloudy and threatening and 
the woods were rather wet from rains 
the night before. I went to a different 
locality this day going up the Tionesta 
Creek on the narrow gauge that hauls 
logs from the big woods around its 
waters. My objective was a piece of 
timber this side of the main track. 
There was much hemlock in the track 
and considerable underbrush. In 
many places large patches of low 
thick hemlock brush. Along the creek 
itself is quite a swamp. I intend to 
look it over a little but the day was 
too cloudy, and damp to wallow around 
in the cold water so I stayed out. I 
heard Northern Water Thrushes sing- 
in^^ al90 saw two Black Mallards fly- 
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ing low down but postponed the ex- 
ploration of the swamp for a sunny 
day. Birds were singing everywhere 
so I went along between the narrow 
gauge and the swamp for some dis- 
tance where low hemlock was plenti- 
ful. I found three Magnolia Warblers' 
nests but nothing unusual about them 
as I could hear Blackburnians sing- 
ing. Up the hill farther I crossed 
the narrow gauge. I looked along the 
tracks for Juncos and found a Hermit 
Thrush at home on three eggs among 
the ferns. There is a water tank in 
this woods and the water is piped 
from a large spring up the side hill. I 
went to the spring for a drink and sat 
down awhile when my attention was 
attracted by the actions of a pair of 
Brown Creepers. I watched them and 
soon located the nest as they were 
feeding young. The nest was only 
eight feet from the ground in a very 
large birch tree. This birch tree has 
loose bark curled into rolls and inside 
one of these rolls the Creepers had 
gone to housekeeping. The nest con- 
tained large young, but I couldn't tell 
how many without taking a chance on 
breaking the piece off. I intended to 
go back after the youhg had gone and 
get the nest, but never did Creepers 
annually nest in the swamp under the 
bark of old dead hemlock stubs but 
whether they still do I couldn't say as 
I haven't been in the swamp in nest- 
ing time for several years. 

There was a great many clumps of 
low hemlocks and I fairly combed 
these with the result that I found two 
nests of Black-throated Blue Warblers. 
One contained two eggs and the other 
was Just finished and both were pretty 
structures, being composed of much 
fine yellow and whitish strips of dead 
wood. Also found a Magnolia Warb- 
ler on a low nest containing three 
e^gs. Coming to considerable second 



growth hemlock I looked all about for 
a possible Blackburnian nest. I final- 
ly saw a nest saddled on a limb and 
went up but the owner was a female. 
Black-throated Green. This nest was 
about 25 feet up and eight feet out on 
a large limb. It held four eggs. While 
up, in this tree I noticed a Tanager's 
nest in a hemlock to one side. By 
climbing up above I could see eggs 
but couldn't tell how many without 
disturbing it as it was out on a high 
limb. 

My next find was a Magnolia fully 
40 feet up in a hemlock. I couldn't tell 
what it was from the grounds so 
climbed up, but of course didn't bother 
it after making sure of the owner. In 
an extensive patch of low hemlock 
brush I found another Black-throated 
Blue's nest holding two eggs. A Tana- 
ger's nest was low in a hemlock and 
contained one egg and was followed 
by two more Magnolias. One 15 feet 
up and the other eight feet up both 
contained four eggs. 

This was followed by another Black- 
throated Blues nest all finished and 
ready for eggs, and I wound up by 
finding still another Magnolia's in the 
top of a small hemlock. 

This made 18 nests in this piece of 
yoods ,lncluding four Black-throated 
Blues which is as many of the Blues 
as I could find in a whole season if I 
tried hard. Although I didn't find 
mu€h that I wanted my collection was 
richer by three good sets and I had 
the pleasure of finding and examin- 
ing a few fine Warblers* nests beside 
seeing many birds and a few mam- 
mals. 

R. B. Simpson. 
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THE MOURNING DOVE 

From the budding trees of early 
spring comee the first familiar voice 
of the Mourning Dove. It is among 
the first birds to mate and nest build 
and is a great favorite with those who 
are acquainted with its gentle and con- 
fiding habits. 

In Nelson County, Kentucky, the 
Dove is a permanent resident. At 
times in the winter it is scarce, and 
often it cannot be found for several 
weeks. The wintering birds usually 
resort to the com stubble fields where 
an abundant supply of scattered com 
and weed seeds are to be found. In 
severe winters they are noticed about 
bam lots and hog-feeding places. 
They are frequently found frozen to 
death in the severe cold weather like 
as we had in the winter of 1917 and 
1918. 

As spring comes on the Doves are 
usually found ly in pairs or singly. 
Nearly all of the nests I have found 
were in red cedar trees usually about 
six to ten feet from the ground. Oc- 
casionally nests are found in orchards 
trees but they seem to prefer the 
scattered cedars at the edge of Wood- 
land as nesting sites. Evidently eggs 
are often laid in March. I have been 
told of eggs fouad in that month but 
have as yet found none, but I feel 
sure that they occasionally lay in that 
month. On April 14th I fiushed a Dove 
from a nest containing the usual two 
young birds, about five to six days old. 
Evidently these eggs were laid in 
March. Butler in "Birds of India," 
states, eggs are often found in early 
April, but gives no March record. He 
also states that they occasionally nest 
on the ground in that state. I have 
never known of a* nest of that kind to 
l>e found here. 

The Dove is not only an early 
l>reeder but also nests well into the 
summer. On August 12th, 1916, I 
found a neet containing two eggs. One 



of the eggs hatched between the 19th 
and 23rd Of the month. The young 
bird left the nest on the 3rd. It flew 
straight to the top of a sycamore tree 
at a distance of about twenty yards. 
The addled egg remained in the nest 
for several weeks after the young bird 
flew. Why the youngster did not 
shove it out is a mystery, for as all 
who have seen the Dove nest know 
that is a mere fiat form of twigs. 

The following day a single egg of 
this species was found in the old nest, 
but it disappeared about a week later. 
As is a well known fact often feigns 
lameness, or a broken wing as it leaves 
the nest. I remember finding a nest 
in 1916 that was placed in a cedar 
tree in a fence comer. The nest was 
on a horizontal limb and almost two 
feet above the top of the fence. As I 
approached the nest the Dove fiew off 
in a downward course, striking the 
wire fence with a bang, fiuttered to 
the ground, flopping through the 
bushes and flnally disappeared. A 
minute later it was seen flopping and 
fluttering near the top of the tall tree 
some twenty yards away. Now I 
really believe it was the purpose of 
the Dove to strike the fence as it left 
the nest. Perhaps by accident it had 
learned that by striking the wires of 
the fence it made a considerable noise, 
and had used this means of attracting 
my attention to its pretended lame- 
ness. Of course this is only a theory 
of mine and it may be entirely wrong, 
but I win always believe that the Dove 
intended colliding with the fence. 

When the wheat ripens the Doves 
are often noticed about the flelds and 
eat grain, but the damage is small. 
Some farmers claim that they often 
pull up com as it sprouts. They are 
often seen feeding or taking a sun 
bath along the dusty roads in summer. 

The open season on Doves in Ken- 
tucky extends from September 1st to 
October 15th, a period of six weeks. 
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At this time the birds are found in 
flocks of many individuals scattered 
over the fields. Wheat stubble fields 
are the favorite resorts at this time, 
and it is here that the Dove hunters 
seek the birds. Within recent years 
I have known of more than a hundred 
birds killed in one afternoon by a 
small party of hunters in two or three 
adjoining stubble fields. Still they 
seem to be holding their own number 
pretty well and it may be well that 
they do not become too abundant for 
being almost strictly a vegetarian. 
Great numbers of them could do con- 
siderable damage, but by no means 
should the economic position it holds 
as a weed seed destroyer be over- 
looked. 

Ben J. Blincoe, 
Bardstown, Ky. 



LOCAL BIRD NAMES 

The article by Fred J. Pierce deal- 
ing with local bird names in THE 
OOLOGIST, Vol. XXXVI, No. 8, Aug. 
1920, is very interesting, and I wish 
to add my quota to this interesting 
subject. 

During several seasons spent among 
the islands off the coast of the Vir- 
ginia peninsula, I have learned that 
the Black Skimmer is called Flood 
Gull, Shearwater or Cutwater; all 
Terns are called Strikers, but the larg- 
er ones — Caspian and Royal — are Gan- 
net Strikers. Black-head or Black 
headed Gull is the name given to the 
Laughing Gull and the Oystercatcher 
is known as the Sea Crow. The Flick- 
er is called the Yellow Winker; the 
Boat-tailed Grackle is the Jack-daw, 
and the Crested Flycatcher is often 
called Clayton. The Clapper Bail is 
known as Mud Hen or Sage Hen, the 
Piping Plover is the Pee-Bo Bird and 
among the older men, the Wilson's 
Plover is known as the Stuttering 
Bird. Green Herons are Scouts, Night 



Herons are Wops and Great Blue 
Herons are Crankys or Cranes. The 
Brown Thrasher is locally known as 
the Rusty Mocker. The Scoters are 
Coots, while the Scaups are Broad 
Bills and all small Sandpipers are 
Pennywinkles or Pennies. The Turn- 
stone is often called Calico4)ack or 
Maggot Eater. 

I am sure both Mr. Pierce and my- 
self would be glad to see other lists 
of this nature from time to time in 
the columns of THE OOLOGIST. 

B. R. Bales, M.D. 
Circleville, Ohio. 



OUR PRINTERS 

A. M. Eddy, who has printed The 
Oologist since the first number in 
1884 to date sends us the following 
notice. 

If the new Eddy is as satisfactory 
a person to do business with as "A. M.'* 
we truly can recommend him to all. 

R. M. BARNES. 
Eddy Printing Co. 

Effective November 1, 1920, the gen- 
eral printing business conducted in 
Albion, N. Y., by A. M. Eddy since 
1885, will be continued as the Eddy 
Printing Co. A son, Mr. Sidney M. 
Eddy, assumes partnership on this 
date. The firm, organized under the 
general partnership laws of the State 
of New York, will have no less financial 
backing than heretofore. Mr. A. M. 
Eddy will continue in the active man- 
agement, while Mr. Sidney M. Eddy, 
recently graduated from Hamilton 
College, with nearly two years service 
with the American forces in France, 
and more or less familiar with the busi- 
ness from his youth up, will devote 
his time to the further building up of 
the business. 

All accounts and all mail should 
hereafter be in the name of Eddy 
Printing Co., Albion, N. Y. 

A. M. Eddy. 
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FOR EXCHANTQli— Nice set Golden 
Basle 1 /2. 1 /I. Can use sets of 9, 10, 
112. 113. 204. 249. 288. 328. 361. 366 or 
other rare sets. ROBERT P. BACKUS, 
Florence, Colorado. 

SOMETHING NEW — Solid rtlver tip 
to fit over the point of any Blowpipe. 
G4ve0 a very fine stream for blowing: 
small eggrs and can be removed in an 
Instant fbf larger ones. Price 60 cents. 
F. M. CARRYL. No. 1 Princeton Street. 
Nutley, N. J. 

FOR EXCHANGE — One Taylor Smoke 
torpedo, one Mandelette, one minute 
Camera. Wanted — Butterfles. W. J. 
Holland's Moth Book. D. GOLDBERG, 
R. R 3. Rockville, Connecticut 

FOR EXCHANGE— I »tlll have a lot 
of Bird and Oolo^ical Masaxines to ex- 
change for Natural History specimens. 
DE LOS HATCH. Oakfleld. Wia 

WANtED FOR CASH— "Bendi re's 
Life Hivtories, Vol. 2", "Bent's Life His- 
tories.'* ROSWBLL a WHEELER, 1«« 

Athol Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

'^ • ' 

WANTED — To correspond with par- 
ties in Southern States who could set 
me fresh skins suitable to mount of 
Dark I^ed and Black Fox Squirrel. 
O. S. BIGGS, San Jose, 111. 

I am always willlner to purchase 
"Bulletin of the Cooper Ornitholofirlcal 
Club." Vol. 1. Complete or old num- 
biers. W. E. CHAMBERS, Eagle Rock. 

Calif. 

''• 

I have stones, gems and eggs from 
over the U. S. What have you to trade? 
Give exact description. ROBERT 
HATCHES. Victor, Colo. 

FOR SALE — Live Opossums. Also 
fresh skins of Opossum, Fox and Gray 
Squirrels for mounting. Want several 
volumes of the Condor. ALBERT LANO, 
l*ayetteville, Arkansas. 

WANTED — ^For cash or exchange, 
flr»t class sets, with full data. Send 
list at once. D. B. Bull, Route A, Box 
158, San Jose. Califo rnia. 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE— The 
S|Nlseum, complete by Webb; Wild 
wings, by Job; Names and Portraits of 
Birds, by Tromf^U; Birds Of Alaska, 
by Nelson; Birds of Connecticut, by 

f%ee; Birds of Wyoming, by Knight; 
irds of Colorado, 3 Parts, by Cooke; 
The Oologiirt. 36 Volumes; The Orni- 
thologist & Oologist, Vols. 7-18; Bird 
Lore, Vols. 17, 18, 19, 20; 60 Singles; 
American Ornithologist, Vols. 1-2. C. 
B^ CASE, 306 Blue HillS Av^., Hartford, 

Connecticut. 
■ti 

FOR SALE — The Insect Book, by L. 

O. Howard (cTottt), ^1.50; American 

Ajfiimals, Stone and Cram (cloth), $1.60; 

Fmhes of North and Middle America, 

Vol. 4, with 392 plates (paper), $2.00; 

Reed's Flower Guide, 26c; North Ameri- 

<3«ui Fauna, Nos. 10, 12, 13, 16, at 30c 

eacb. Atyovenrioes postpaid if ordered 

aC once. EMERSON A. STONER, Box 

444, Benioia, Call! 



WANTED — SMs of eggs. Side blown, 
of Raptores (excluding Owls) of the 
world. Cash or Exchange. H. K. 
SWANN, Thorncombe, Lyonsdown, New 
Barnet, Herbs, England. 

For 30 Days Only I will exchange 
lots of 600 datas blanks for sets, give 
me an offer. Your name on the datas. 
Merrills' Paranque wanted.. EDWARD 
S. COOMBSk 243 Franklin St, Boston, 
Mass. 

1 Wish to Buy single eggs, of a num- 
ber of species. Imperfect eggs accept- 
able, of rarer kinds. Say what you 
have. Still in hand a number of me- 
dium value negatives at slxty-flve cents 
per dozen. Quantities of bird maga- 
zines at low prlcesw P. B. PEABODY, 
Blue Rapids, Kansas. 

MAMMALS — I want skins of North 
American Weasles. Will give in ex- 
change skins of Mountain Beaver or 
mammals on Bird materials. Nothing 
but A No. 1 skins desired or sent out 
I also want North American Fauna 
Numbers 4, 60, 7, 16, 19, 20, 23, 26, 28, 
30. Cash or exchange for same. ALEx. 
WALKER. Blaine. (5re. 

Can use two copies of the A. O. U., 
1910 check list Barrows' Birds of 
Michigan, and these magazines; Bit- 
tern, Vol. 1, No. 3; Condor, VoL v, Nos. 
4, 6, 6; Hawkeye O. and O., Vol. 1, all; 
Vol. II, 1 to 6; Journal Maine, Vol. iv, 
Nos. 2 and 33; Iowa Ornithologist, Vol. 
1, No. 1; Museum, Vol. 1, No. 8; Oregon 
Naturalist, Vol. 1, No. 2; O. and O., Semi 
Annual, Vol. 1, No. 1; Vol. 11, No. 1; 
Vol III, No. 2; Western Ornlthologrlst, 
Vol. I, No. 3; Nidologlst, Vol. I, Nos. 2 
and 6; Wilson Bulletin, Nos. 1 to 86; 
Auk. 1908 to 1917 inclusive. Offer for 
above, cash, old bird magazines, sets 
or skins. ALBERT F. GANIER, 2607 
Ashwood Ave., Nashville. Tenn. 

NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS EGGS 

For Exchange 

I have on hand, to offer for exchange 
for specimens desired by me, two hun- 
dred and eighty different varieties of 
birds eggs. Of some species I have 
but one set, of others considerable 
series. Send me a list of What you 
have for exchange and if it contains 
anything I want I will send you my 
list in reply. 

Some specimens that I have for ex- 
change are very rare and hard to get, 
and others are of the common va^ 
rieties. 

This is an unusual opportunity to 
secure new specin^ens or to enlarge 
series in your collection. 

R. M. BARNES, 

Lacon, ni. 
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ORNITHOLOOICAIi PUBUCATION8 
WANTED by H. H. Johnson, Plttsfleld, 
Ma; American Omltholoffy, VoL VI. 
1.8.4-6-7; Bird Lore, Vol. 1 8; II. 1; 
III. 1-2-8; IV, 1-2; VII. 1; IX. 5 and in- 
dex; X. 4-5-6 and Index; Xni. 4. Oml- 
tholosrlBt A OoloflTlst, VoL VI complete; 
VII. oomplete; Xf. 2-8-4-6-6; Xn. 10. 

FOR SALB or Exchange — ^Many odd 
numbers and some complete Vols, of 
Am. Ornitholosry. Condor, Journal Main 
Orn. Soc.. Oresron Naturalist, Notes on 
Rhode Island Ornitholoary. Ooloffist 
(Utica). Oologist (Albion). Omitholo- 
grlst and Oolofflst. Osprey. Warbler. 
Wilson Bulletin, and Nature Ornitholo- 
srical magpasines. BBNJ. ADAMS. 
Wethersfleld, Conn. 

WANTED — ^A good pair, each of 
Black and Yellow Rails for whioh I 
will give good eKohange. O. C HAflT- 
INGS. 207 Denver Ave.. Bridgeport. 
Conn. 

WANTED — First Class sets from re- 
liable collectors. Especially sets con- 
taining Cowbird Sgg& O. B. REGAR. 
1 000 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. Pa. 

~ AUj PERSONS harlBg A-1 sktBTln 

J airs of any of the North Amsrioan 
ays send list I will pay the hlflrbest 
grioe for thoss that I need. R. M. 
ARNSa Laoon, lU. 
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Albatross 

Sooty 76 

Anhinga 158 

Allies 
Razor-bUled 74 

Avocet 
American 114 

Bittern 56, 86 

American 5, 20, 114 

Least 20, 114 

Blue Throat 75, 164 

Bobolink 6, 17, 22, 86, 94, 115 

118, 121, 132 

Bobwhite ....5, 17, 18, 20, 51, 92, 93 

94, 97. 115, 117, 173 
Texas 14, 19 

Black Bird 10, 57, 108, 150 

Bicolored 16, 54, 115 

Brewer's ..11. 16, 17, 54, 74, 95, 115 

Redwing 6, 7, 10, 16, 19, 22, 43 

56, 74, 75, 86, 93, 115, 118, 162 

Northwestern Redwing 115 

Rusty 6, 10, 22, 115, 132 

Tricolored 16 

Yellow-headed 115 

Bluebird ...7, 9, 17. 23, 49. 86. 91, 93 
96, 117, 119, 121, 125. 170, 171, 172 

Mountain 17, 117 

Western 17, 64, 117 

Bush Tit , 116 

Bushtit 116 

Bunting 

Snow 9 

Indigo 6, 17, 22, 86, 97. 116 

Luzuli 16, 116 

Painted 93 

Buzzard 102 

Turkey 46, 67, 91, 96, 158 

"Belled" 41 

Cat Bird 6, 11, 17, 22, 50, 56 

81. 86. 90. 94. 96. 118. 121 

Chat 9, 86. 87 

YeUow-breasted 11, 17. 86. 93 

94. 116 
Long-tailed 17, 116 

Cardinal 6, 17, 19, 67, 86, 87 

90. 93. 96. 116. 135 

Chaffinch 164 

Chickadee 3. 19. 23. 49. 67 

81, 86. 91. 118, 121. 153 

Black-capped 7, 55. 78 

Carolina 7, 57, 93 

California 64 



Chestnut-ba'cked 116 

Oregon 17, 116 

Mountain 116 

Plumbeous 57, 93 

Caracara 

Audubon 65, 67 

Coot 86, 108 

American 6, 14, 20 

Chewink 87, 91 

Chuck Will's Widow 94, 97 

Cow Bird ...6, 9, 10, 11, 22, 41 
86, 93, 115, 118, 129, 164 

Crane 47 

Sand Hill 23, 48 

White 97 

Creeper 158 

Brown 6. 19. 22, 55, 96 

116, 121, 153 
California 116 

Crow 3, 17, 78, 91, 97. 117 

120, 121. 122. 123. 129 
132. 144. 152. 174 

Black 78 

Carrion 158 

American 6, 19, 22, 55, 93 

94. 109. 115. 121 
Northwest 115 

Cross-bill 135 

American 116. 120 

White-winged 116, 173 

Cuckoo 158 

California 115 

Black-billed 6, 22. 56. 115 

120. 173 

Yellow-billed 6, 7,22. 93, 94 

96. 115 

Dickcissel 6, 17, 86, 96. 115 

Dove 
Mourning ..6. 10, 16, 18, 20. 41. 46 
67. 77. 86. 90, 93, 94, 99, 115, 173 

Inca 41 

Ground 41, 115 

Duck 5, 46. 108. 117, 119. 173 

Brant 61, 108 

Black 20, 114, 119. 138 

Baldpate ...14, 20, 23. 46. 114. 133 

Golden Eye 14. 64. 55. 119 

Eider 119 

Baldpate 133 

Buffle Head 14. 20, 54, 55 

114, 133 

Canvas Back 14. 20. 114 

Gadwell 20, 46. 114 

Harlequin 14 
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Mallard 14, 18, 20. 61. 63, 114 

119. 133. 177 
Merganser 14, 121 

. American Merganser 20, 54, 55 

114, 135 

,. Red-breasted Merganser.l4, 20. 54 

' 55, 114, 133 

Hooded Merganser.. .14, 75, 114 133 

Old Squaw 14, 20 

Pintail 14, 20, 46, 61, 74 

114, 132 
American Scaup. 20, 54, 55, 114, 133 

Lesser Scaup • 14, 48, 74 

Shoveller 14. 114 

Scooter 20 

Red-headed 114 

Scooter, White-winged 20 

Scooter, Surf 20 

Ruddy 20, 114, 133 

Cinnamon Teal 14, 46, 114 

Bule-winged Teal 20, 46,114 

Green-winged Teal... 14, 20, 46, 114 

' Wood 14, 20. 46. 75, 114, 133 

Widgeon 46, 61, 114. 133 

Dipper 

American 17 

Eagle 150 

Bald 5. 9. 51. 56, 108, 115, 143 

Golden 15, 108. 115 

Emu 61 

Egret 

White 8 

American 23. 138. 149 

Snowy 23 

Finch 

House 16. 75, 115 

Purple 6, 19, 115 

California Purple 115 

Cassin's Purple 115 

Falcon 

Prairie (See Hawks) 

Flamingo 75, 118 

Flicker (See Woodpecker) 
Flycatcher 63, 76 156. 162 

Alder 22 

Ash-throated 115 

Crested 5,22,86, 91, 93, 94 

115, 117, 125 

Least 22. 56. 74. 117 

Green Crested 22, 94 

Olive-sided 115 

Trails 16, 115 

Yellow-billed 22. 115 

Western 15 

Scissor-tailed 93 

Geese 5, 46. 67, 108 

Canada- 14, 20, 61, 77 114 

Blue 12, 70, 114 



Lesser Snow 12, 14. 23. 70, 76 

White-fronted 55, 114 

Gallinule 86 

Florida 5, 20 

Godwit 4 

Marbled 114 

Goldfinch 56, 86. 118, 120, 132 

American ...6, 19, 22, 54, 55, 116 

Arkansas 116 

California 54 

Pale 116 

Western 116 

Goshawk (See Hawks) 

Gnatcatcher 

Blue-gray 86. 88, 93. 116 

Western 116 

Grackle 10, 11, 17. 81, 90 

Bronz 19, 22, 56. 86. 118, 120 

Boat-tailed 93, 115 

Great-tailed 42 

Purple 6. 7, 93, 115 

Grebe 

Eared 14 

Horned 20 

Pied-billed 14, 20, 86, 114 

Western 14. 114 

Grosbeak 67 

Black-headed 16, 116 

Blue 17, 93, 94 

Evening 115. 173 

Pine 173 

Rocky Mountain Pine 115 

Rose-breasted 6, 22. 23. 86 

116, 121 

Western Evening 115 

Western Blue ng 

Grouse 

Canada Ruffed 15 

Ruffed 3, 20, 38. 55. 56. 86 

108, 115. 120, 158 

Sharp-tailed 38 

Sage 14. 115 

Sooty 115 

Oregon Ruffed 115 

Gull 2. 63. 138 

Bonapart 20 

Franklin a 

Herring 20. 54. 55, 117. 132. 133 

Ring-billed 54, 55, 132 

Latighing 143 

Hawks ..55, 71, 97, 111. 114, 122. 129 

Broad-winged 94, 115 

Cooper's ... 15. 20, 67. 86. 93. 94 

115. 120, 156 

Duck 115 

Goshawk » . 61, 115 

Western Goshawk 17 

Harris 93. 115 

Marsh 15, 20, 54, 67, 86, 115 
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117. 156. 173 

Pigeon 15, 115, 156 

I>raU1e Falcon 54. 115, 162 

lied Shouldered... 3, 20, 32. 67 

82. 93, 94, 115. 117, 120 

152, 156, 172, 174, 175 

Red-tailed 5, 9, 10, 15, 20 

46, 67. 93, 94, 116, 156, 174 

Sharp-shinned 15, 20, 91 

94, 115 
Sparrow ....20, 45, 67, 86, 94, 95 

115, 138, 156 

Desert Sparrow 15, 54, 115 

Swainaon*s 15, 115 

Western Red-tailed 54, 115 

WHite^Ulled 67 

peath 121 

If eron 8, 47, 132 

Black Crowned Night. 5, 7, 14 

20, 78, 114, 137 
Great Blue. 5, 14, 56, 66, 94 

99, 114. 117, 143 

Great White 75 

Green ... 5, 20, 78, 82, 91, 92, 93 

94. 114, 123. 138 

Uttle Blue 8 

Night 143 

Snowy 94 

Ward's 145 

Humming Birds 9, 86, 123 

AUeris 115 

Anna 95 

Calliope 115 

lluhr-throat^d 5. 10, 17, 22 

86, 93, 116, 117, 120. 152 

Ibis 

White-faced Glossy 114 

Toy ,.,,.. ... ... ... ... ... 

Black-iieaded ...... .... ... 15, iis 

Blue 6, 17, 19, 22, 55 

67, 77, 82, 86, 90, 93, 96 

115, 117, 120, 132, 151 

jCalifomia 54, 94. 115 

Rocky Mountain 116 

Steller's 115 

Oregon 115 

Junco ?, 11, 67, 81, 121, 132 

Oregon 54 

Shufel'dfs 16 

Slate^colored 6, 19, 22, 15 94 

Killdeer (See plover) 

King Bird.... 5, 15, 22, 40, 56, 74 
91, 93, 96, 115, 117, 120, 156 

Arkansas 115 

Kingfisher ... 18, 56, 94, 97, 121, 122 

BeHed ...5, 15, 22, 93, 115, 117, 173 
Texan 102 



Kinglet 153 

Golden-crowned 7, 23, 116, 121 

Ruby-crowned 7, 19, 23, 116 

Western 116 

Kite 
Swallow-tailed 114, 115 

Liark 

Horned 22, 71, 132 

Dusky Horned 16 

Prairie-homed 5, 22, 51, 78 

86„ 115, 132 

Ruddy-homed 115 

Meadow 6, 7, 22. 67, 81, 86 

90, 93, 96, 99, 115, 118, 120, 156 

Umpkin 75. 145 

Long Spur 
Lapland 115 

Loon 20, 56, 114 

Pacific 14 

Red-throated 23, 54, 55 

Magpie, American 16, 81, 115 

Martin 91, 138 

Purple 6,7,17,22, 77, 86 

93, 94, 96, 116, 118 

Mocking Bird 17. 19. 59 86 

90. 93. 96 

Murres 74, 75 

Nutcracker 
Clark's 16 

Nut-hatch 153 

Brown-headed 19, 94 

White-breasted .....6, 22, 55, 67 

94, 116, 118, 121 

Red-breasted 3 6, 23, 116 

Slender-bill 116 

Nighthawk 5, 8, 22, 86, 93, 115 

158, 173 
Western 15, 115 

Oven Bird 6, 11, 22, 94, 116 

Osprey, American 15, 20, 56 

115, 121, 131 

Ostrich 61 

Oriole 156 

Baltimore 6, 17. 22, 56, 61. 86 

96, 115, 118 

Bullocks 16. 115 

Orchard ...4, 6, 17, 22, 75, 86, 93 

115, 138 
Hooded 115 

Owl 2, 111, 121, 129, 145 

American Barn 93,115 

American Hawk 27 

Barn 60, 67, 81, 94, 156 

Barred 5, 18, 22, 93, 97, 115 

120, 156, 178 

Burrowing '. 15, 115 

California Pigmy 115 
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Great Horned.... 2, 9, 10. 22 

60, 65. 78, 93. 94, 98, 115 

117. 120. 156. 173, 174. 178 

Pigmy 15 

Screech ....2, 5. 11, 22. 60. 93 
94„ 97. 115, 117, 120, 156, 173 

McFarlane*s Screech 15 

Kennicott's Screech 115 

Short Eared 15, 22. 23, 115 

156, 173 

Snowy 4. 5, 15. 22, 24, 154. 156 

Western Horned 15. 55, 115 

Saw-whet 20, 115 

Partridge 158 

California 54 

Hungarian 14, 108 

Quail ....67, 83. 86. 95, 99, 108, 135 

Albino Quail U 

Mountain Quail 14 

Valley Quail 14, 115 

Paraquet 75 

Pelican 

Brown 23, 46, 177 

White 46, 177 

Petrel 61 

Pewee 

Wood 5,10,11,22, 74. 86 

94. 115. 120 

Phalarope 

Wilson 14. 114 

Pheasant 

Chinese 15 

Phoebe 5,7.17.22,56, 77, 86 

90. 93. 115. 129 

Black 115 

Say's 15. 115 

Western 15, 54 

Pigeon 

Band-tailed 115 

Passenger 75, 116 

White-crowned 147 

Pipit, American 6, 24, 116 

Prairie Chicken 5, 38, 39 40, 61 

67, 81, 99, 115, 173 

Plover. Kill Deer 5. 7 , 14 

18. 20. 56, 60. 67. 81. 86. 88 
90. 91. 93, 97, 108, 115, 138. 143, 158 

Bartramian 97 

Black-bellied 20 

Golden 20. 115 

Mountain 75 

Ringed 115 

Semipalmated 20 

Snowy 115 

Upland 86 

Quail (See Partridge) 



Rail 

King 20, 43. 114 

Sora 7. 20. 56, 108, 114 

Virginia 14, 20. 23, 114. 143 

Yellow 74, 114, 162 

Wajrne Clapper 143 

Raven 

American jMS 

Northern 8J, 83 

Red Start.Americaa9. 17, 22. 116. 118 

121. 132 

Red Poll 116. 171 

Robin. American 7, 19. 23. 46, 49 

64. 55. 56. 77, 78, 80. 81, 86 

90. 109. 119, 121. 138. 158. 173 

Western 17. 54. 117 

Roadrunner 93, 115 

Sand Piper 143. 158 

Bartranian 20, 41. 173 

Pectoral 20, 114 

Red-backed 20 

Solitary 20, 114 

Semipalmated 20 

Spotted 6, 14, 20, 66. 63, 66 

86, 94, 114. 115. 117 

Western 20 

Sanderllng 20 

Shrike 96. 158 

California 2, 54, 59, 96. 116 

Loggerhead 6. 17, 19 

Northern 10. 11, 22. 116 

Migrant 22 

White-rumped 16, 116, 172 

Snipe 

Wilson 6, 14, 20, 108, 114 

Sapsucker 

Red-naped 16. 67. 116 

Yellow-beUied 6,19, 22. 96 

115. 120 

Siskin, Pine 116. 120. 136 

Snowflake 22. 66. 116 

Sparrows 10, 129 

Ba;chman 94 

Bell's 116 

Cassins 93 

Chipping 6, 7, 19, 22. 86 

91. 94. 118 

Clay-colored 116 

English 6,17,60.77. 81. 93 

96. 129. 170 

Field 9. 17. 19, 22. 78. 81 

86. 91, 93. 94 

Pox 7. 9. 19. 22. 94 

House 22, 121 

GambeFs 116 

Golden-crowned 16, 64 

Grasshopper 22. 86. 93. 116 

Harris 116 
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Lark 86. 03 

Ldncoln 10. 116 

Merril's Song 16. 116 

Oregon Vesper 116 

Rusty Song 116 

Sage 16, 116 

Savana 22. 86 

Seaside 129 

Slate Colored Lot 116 

Song 6,19.22,56. 63, 67, 81 

86, 91, 94, 96, 118, 121, 132 

Tree 19, 22, 132, 171 

Townsend, Lot 116 

Vesper 6, 9, 19, 22, 74, 86 

94, 118, 121 

Western Chipping 16 

Western Lark 16 

Western Savanah 116 

Whtte Crowned 6, 9, 16, 22 

54, 116 
White Throated... 6, 7. 9, 22, 91 

94. 118, 121. 132 

Starling 57, 117 

Stilt. Black-necked 114 

Swallow 96 

Bank 16, 22, 86, 121 

Bam 6, 16, 22, 77, 86, 118 

125, 126, 127, 128, 132 

Cliff 16, 22, 48, 77, 118 

Northern Violet Green 16, 56 

Tree 6, 22, 116, 118, 125, 127 

Rough Winged 6, 63, 93, 121 

Violet Green 116 

Sea 158 

Swift 

Chimney 5, 22. 86, 94, 96, 133 

Swan 40, 149 

Trumpeter 19, 23, 64 

Whistling 14, 20 

Solitare 
Townsend 116 

Tanager 

Scarlet ... 6, 22, 86. 90. 94, 116, 121 

Summer 17, 86, 90, 93 

Western 16, 116 

Teal (See Ducks) 

Tern 20, 74. 132, 158 

^^c^ic 74 

Black .! '. ! ". ! ! *. ! . X 14. 20,* 23, 56 

114, 132, 173 

Cabot 74 

Caapiaa 54, 55 

Porster 5, 74 

Least 23 

Roseate 74 

Thrasher 

Brown 6,19,22, 81, 86 

90. 93, 96, 118, 162 

Curred-bllled 116 



Sage 116 

Thrush 158 

Hermit 7, 23, 118, 132 

Dwarf Hermit 117 

Olive Backed 116 

Russet-backed 17, 116 

Varied 54, 117 

Wilson's 7, 11, 21, 23 116 

Wood 6, 11, 23. 67, 86, 93, 116 

Tit-mouse 158 

Plain 54, 95, 116 

Tufted ....6, 19, 86, 88, 93, 116, 135 

Tropic 

Red-billed 102 

Turkey 51 

Wild 12, 15, 82, 115, 177 

Water 158 

Towhee 6, 7, 9, 11, 22, 56, 74 

86, 87, 94, 116, 118, 121 

California 54 

Canon 116 

Green-tailed 116 

Oregon 116 

Spurred 16, 54 

Turnstone 20 

Vireo 

Anthony's 116 

Bell's 93, 116 

Blue-headed 6, 116 

Red Eyed ...22„ 86, 91, 94, 116. 121 

Warbling 22, 86, 116, 118 

Yellow-throated 10. 22, 96, 116 

WhHe-eyed 86, 93, 94 

Western Warbling 116 

Vulture 121, 144, 158 

Black 17, 18, 65, 67, 92, 93 

94, 115, 177 

California 61 

Turkey 8. 15, 18, 67, 82 

93, 94, 102, 115, 116, 177, 178 

Warblers 

Audubon's 17, 54, 116 

Bachman 171 

Bay-breasted 22, 94, 116 

Blackburnian 11,22,116,121 

Black Poll 6, 22, 116 

Black and White.... 6, 7, 9, 11, 22 

93, 116, 121 

Black-throated Green 6, 11, 22 

24, 94, 116, 121 

Black-throated Blue 22, 94 

116, 121 

Black-throated Gray 116 

Brewster's 8 

Blue Winged 8, 93, 94, 116 

Canadian 24, 94, 116 

Cairn's 54 

Cape May 116 

Cerulean 11. 22. 94, 116 
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Golden 116 

Chestnut-sided 6, 9, 22. 116, 154 

Golden Winged 8, 22,121 

Hooded 93, 96 

Lutescent 116 

Kentucky :.86, 87, 88, 94, 116 

MacGillivray 116 

Magnolia 6, 11, 22. 156 

Mourning 86, 88, 116 

Myrtle 6, 9, 19, 22, 94 

116, 118, 132 

Nashville 22. 116, 132 

Orange Crowned 94, 116 

Palm 6, 121, 132 

Pileolated 16, 116 

Pine 11, 94, 116, 132 

Parula 24^ 116 

Northern Parula 121 

Prairie 7 

Prothonatary 86 

Swainson 24 

Townsend 116 

Tennessee 22, 116 

Yellow 17, 22, 86, 96. 116 

Water Thrush 22, 116 

> 

Louisiana 86 

Northern 6 

Wilson 6, 116 

Worm Eating 9 

Yellow 56, 118 

Wax Wing 91, 173 

Cedar 16, 17, 19, 22, 48, 65 

86, 116, 118, 121 
Bohemian 48, 116 

Willet 115 

Whip-poor-will 5, 11, 22, 56 

86, 98, 94, 97, 115, 121 
Poor Will 92 

Woodcock 25, 48, 75, 86. 108, 172 

American 18. 20, 114 

Woodpecker 2, 5, 7, 9, 67, 81 

93. 94, 95, 115 

California 54, 115 

Downey 3, 22. 48, 55, 67 

77, 86, 90. 115. 117. 120, 132 



Gardiner 15. 115 

Hairy 5,18.22.48, 66. 67 

77. 94. 116, 120 

Harris 54. 115 

Ivory-billed 75 

Lewis 15 

Great Black 27 

Pileated 8. 12, 19. 82. 93 

94, 114, 115. 121. 129, 171 

Northern Pileated 15. 22. 120 

Red Bellied 9, 17. 19. 22. 86 

93. 94. 114. 115 
Red-headed ...5. 17, 19. 22. 67. 86 

90, 94, 96. 120. 138 

Northern Flicker 22. 117. 120 

North Western Flicker 15. 116 

Arctic Three-toed 48, 55 

Red Shafted Flicker 15. 54, 115 

Southern Downey. .5. 17, 18. 93, 94 

White-headed 15 

Southern Flicker 19 

Wren 

Bewick 86, 93 

Cactus 116 

Carolina 19, 86, 93 

House 6, 19. 22, 46. 49. 56 

67. 86, 96. 116 

Marsh 86, 88 

Longbllled Marsh 22 116 

Parkman's 116 

Rock 116 

Seattle 116 

Short-billed Marsh 22. 116 

Tula 1? 

Winter 116, 121 

Western Winter 116 

Western 6, 19, 119 

Western House 17 

Worthington Marsh 143 

Yellow Legs 20, 108. 114 

Greater 14, 26, ll4 

Lesser 4, 5 

Yellow Throat 

Maryland 6, 17, 86, U6. IIS 

Western 17 

Northern 22 

Pacific 116 
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Wa will advartlsa ths skins, nests, egrvs, or mounted specimens of Nortli 
lean Birds for sale for persons having a lawful authority under the law to 
in th< same; These columns are for the use of those desiring to make bona Me 
ezchanffea of such specimens for scientific collecting: purposes only. — ^BDITOR 

in amwering adTertlBemenU tn thess oolumna maotlon "Th« Ooloffiit," ftsi 
thereibj help us, as well as the adyertlser and joonelf. 



Send me the lUt of A 1 Bird Skins that you 
hare to dispose ot by exchanre or otherwise. 
R U. BARNES, Lacon. Hi. 

EKTIRE collections— Will pay 
2$pot cash for entire collections of 
North American birds esffs. Send lists. 
a. R. BALES. M.D., CircTeviUe, Ohio. 

WANTED— First class Showy singles 
for Exhibition collection. Will ez- 
chanse sets from this locality. RAMON 
GRAHAM, Box 136, Route 2, Ft Worth. 
Texas. • 

WANTED — ^To Trade birds effgs in 
sets — almost any kind. Also will buy 
l»irds eggs in sets. Senr lists rigrht 
away. ARTHUR BLOCHER, Box 404. 
Amboy, Illinois. 

WANTED — Complete set of "Con- 
dor". I have a small collection of sea 
birds' eggs, excellent for duplicates, 
that I am offering for this set. THEO- 
DOllE R. GREER, Sheridan. 111. 

1>.ATA BLANKS — I will send 600 
standard data blanks with your name 
printed on them for $1.25. No less than 
.'►00 dohe. EDW. S. COOMBS. 243 Frank- 
lin St., Boston, Mass. 



Ezchan^e 
Moth col- 
West, the 
E. BROW- 



CORRESPONDENCE and 
wanted with Butterfly and 
lectors. . Especially in the 
<Julf States and Canada. A. 
KR. Willard, MO. 

<M)lliaCSPONDKNCE desired with 
jKirllos having sets of any of the Gyr- 
fjilcon.s to spare. ERNEST S. NOR- 
M.\N. Kalsvala. Manitoba, Canada. 

TiO.\('HI':ilS WANTED for schools 
nrni Colleges — ^big salaries — write or 
wire. National Teachers Agency, Syra- 
ouse, N. Y. 



WANTED — "Birds of Pennsylvania." 
bv Warren. Ist and 2nd editions. RICH- 
AUD h\ MILLER. 2526 North Second 
.St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 

FOR BE}ST CASH OFFER — Cones 
Key Fifth Edition. 12 Vols, like new. 
A. C. DYKE, Bridgewater, Maas. 

MAKE MONEY — You can handle and 
tan your own furs and skins, hair on 
or off. You can make up-to-date Uned 
fur rugs with mounted heads; open 
mouth finish. My tan formulas and 
time and labor-saving methods enable 
you to do this profitable work at small 
cost. No former experience necessary. 
You are certain of success; no spoiled 
skins. Complete formulas and Instruc- 
tions, only $3.00 postpaid, duty free. 
ICDWIN DIXON. Taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ont 



BUTTERFLIES— I wish to corres- 
pond with collectors with a view to 
purchase or exchange. Dr. T. W. Rloh- 
ards, U. S. Navy, Naval Hospital. Anna- 
polls. Maryland. ^ 

THE BAILEY MUSEUM of NATUR- 
AL HISTORY, Newport News. Va.. de- 
sires to secure through ezchanffe or 
purchase, small mammal skins, and a 
collection of bird skins and ens. Sub- 
mit lists and price. H. H. BAILGT. 
Newport News, Va. 

FOR DISPOSAL — A collection of 
choice cabinet sets and sets with neats 
from Europe and America with full and 
accurate data. Send 2 cent stamp for 
complete lists. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. DR. M. C. CLECKLBT, Augusta. 
Georgia. ^ ^___ 

•'TECCOBS" wants correspondents to 
exchange ornithological observations 
and experiences. Address Geoffrey 
Gill. Sea Cliff. Long Island. New York. 
Western Correspondents address Theo- 
I'ore Greer, She ridan, Illinois. 

TO EXCHANGE — Many complete and 
incomplete volumes and odd numbers 
of bird magazines. V. S. Reports, etc. 
for flower plants and bulbs. A. K, 
SCHITTZE. Box 302, Austin. Texas. 
R. 11. 1. Miami Beach. Florida. 

WANTED — Correspondence with par- 
ties 'ieslrlng to exchange good speci- 
mens, ornithological publications, pho- 
tographs, etc. B. S. BOWDISH, Demar- 
est. N. J. 

FOR DISPOSAL — l^'our volumes of 
The Oologlst. 1916-1919. inclusive, wllh 
October. 1918, supplement. Make offer 
H. M. HOLLAND. Galesburg. 111. 

FOR SALE— Vol. VI, VII, VIII. Birds 
of North and Middle America. E. K. 
SCHLEICHEIT. Mathias Point. Va. 

ALL WHO ARE WILLING to pay 
cash for mounted birds and bird skins 
write to me at once. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. D. V. HEMBREE, RoawelT. Oa. 

FOR EXCHANGE — A. O. U. 77, 408. 
413, 560a and 683fiu Can use any com- 
mon sets. .TOHN B. HURLEY. Yakima, 
Wash. 

WANTED — Mountable skins of coon. 
opossum. Swift Fox, civet, ringtail and 
wild cats. Mt. Beaver, badger, white 
and fox squirrels, all colors, western 
hares and rabbits, gopher, ermine, and 
prairie dog. Will exchange or buy at 
reasonable prices. Squirrels wanted 
especially. HAROLD N. VARS. Plain- 
fleld, Conn. 
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To our hundreds of subscribers, we 
wish each and every one a Happy 
Prosperous New Year. Very many of 
you have remembered us with Holiday 
Greetings, which we much appreciat- 
ed, and the only reason we have not 
replied in each instance in kind, is the 
fact that we have been engaged most 
of the month of December, in trying 
a desperately fought la*w suit, or 
rather a criminal case In which six 
lawyers were engaged. When one gets 
mixed up in that sort of melee, there 
is little time for anything else. 

We look forward to a pleasant and 
successful year oologically, and trust 
the same will be the portion of each 
one of The Oologist's large family. If 
we all push a little we can put the 
necessary pep into the game and 
bring oology up to the desired stand- 
ard, and amid the desired enthusiasm. 
There are two things to do requiring 
immediate attention, and the very 
first is for everyone to renew your 
subscription to the only bological pub- 
lication in America, The Oologist, the 
next is to secure your permits with 
State and Federal. 

R. M. Barnes. 



HOW DO THEY GET THAT WAY? 

Some of us keep hens, and if we 
only knew how, we would get eggs, at 
least more than we do. 

Most field men know that many 
birds will, if their eggs are taken, at 
once nest again. Owls will for at 
least three times. Flickers will by 
the season. Gulls will, and so on. 
Normally these birds will nest but 
once in a season, yet when robbed can 
and do at once nest again. 1 have 
taken Screech Owl sets of five and 
within two weeks more a third set of 
two well incubated. How do they do 
it? It would help us a lot with our 
hens if we could know. Does any one 
know? 1 don't, and 1 have spent many 



hours and many seasons trying to find 
out. 

F. M. Carryl. 
■ » ■ 

CALIFORNIA SHRIKE 

This member of the butcher-bird 
family is one of the familiar birds in 
the vicinity of Benicia, California Our 
California Shrike has the same relish 
for small birds, mice and grasshoppers 
and other insects as its eastern rela- 
tives, the loggerhead and Northern. In 
this vicinity it nests in scrubby trees, 
frequently in a row of trees along the 
roadside, though sometimes in a lone 
tree in a' field. The locust is a favor- 
ite tree with them. In construction 
the nest is rather bulky and the in- 
terior is lined with any soft material, 
including feathers, hair, wool, etc., 
gathered from the barnyard. The 
eggs number five to seven, — I find 
sets of seven common. The best sea- 
son for eggs is during April and the 
forepart of May. 

One of my prettiest specimens of 
nests is one of this bird taken with 
seven eggs on May 9thth, 1919 along 
the Benicia-Vallejo road. This nest 
is especialf>' well rounded and softly 
lined. It was placed eight feet from 
the ground in a small lone locust tree 
which' was in full bloom. 

Emerson A. Stoner. 

Benicia, Calif. 



THE GREAT HORNED OWL 
.By H. H. Johnson, Pittsfield, Maine. 
Wlio-who, Who-who, Who- who, ho: 
thus was I greeted this spring, when 
1 commenced operations in my sap 
berth making maple syrup. Just a 
might startling to the nerves to be re- 
quested sometime in the middle of the 
night to explain "Who" 1 was and my 
business there in that man's wood at 
that time of night. I commenced to 
tap the twentieth of March this year; 
there had been a fine run of sap for a 
few days, and that I might keep 
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abreast of the flow with my evaporat- 
ing 1 was running the fire nights. The 
only birds I had noted at this time had 
been a Downy Woodpecker, Chicka- 
dees, a Red-bellied Nuthatch and a 
Ruffed Grouse. It was near one 
o'clock. The moon was up and quite 
bright. I was alone, busy cutting up 
wood for the fire, when, Who-who- 
Who-who, Who-whoo, he rang out from 
way up in the trees, just over my 
head. I will admit "1 jumped. This 
Owl often commenced to hoot just be- 
fore sundown, though one dark cloudy 
day he was heard at various times 
throughout the day; usually the hoot- 
ing stopped at sunrise. The first hoot- 
ing always came I noted' from a cer- . 
tain point in the wood then passed to 
other parts as his hunt for supper, or 
perhaps it was called breakfast since 
he worked nights, progressed. I 
judged by the excited cawing of the 
Crows that he was often mobbed, but 
this soon stopped as darkness came. 
Once about two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, while yet very dark there being 
no moon, there was a great outburst 
from the Crows, who spent the night 
in the trees at no great distance from 
the camp. I judged from the sound 
that the Owl had caught one of his 
persecuters, having chanced upon the 
roost, and the Crows had fled in every 
direction. It was as though each 
startled Crow awoke with a yell; 
there was much excited cawing for a' 
time. The night the Owl made my 
camp a visit, I had been hearing the 
calls at a distance, thus I knew he was 
abroad, but I neither heard the sound 
of his arrival, and although I watched 
and listened carefully I could hear no 
sound as he took wing again The 
flight through the limbs and tree 
trunks was as swift and sure as a 
Partridge in the day time. My time 
was so taken up with syrup making 
and other farm work that I did not lo- 



,.cate the nest, thpugh 1 felt sure it was 
not far away. Often I would hear an 
answer, Who-who, Who-who, Who- 
whoo as he called in hi,^.,j,j*mtii>g and 
this answer always came from the 
section of the wood whence the first 
calls of the night came; these answers 
coming as I thought from his mate 
on the nest. This nest I judged to be 
in an old Red-Shouldered Hawk's nest. 
From this hawk's nest, which has 
been used yearly for a number of 
years, I on the 5th of May, this year, 
1920, took a set of three e^gs. While 
part way up this tree after the hawk's 
eggs there again came the question, 
Who-who, W^ho-who, Who-who, Whoo, 
twice repeated, from ^ust a few rods 
away, then it passed to another part 
of the wood, hut I wa.s up a tree and 

-*not in position to, follow as T would 
have liked, this was about one o'clock 
of a bright sunny day, yet some peo- 
ple say Owls cannot see in the day 
time. This Owl appeared to wish to 
know why I took such an interest in 
his old home, since he had broken up 
house-keeping and let the place to Mr. 
Red-shouldered Hawk for the summer; 
said hawk to keep the place in repair 
as rental. The Great Horned Owl is 
given a bad reputation and to some 
extent no doubt deserves it. I know 
it is not adverse to making a meal 
from a fanner's poultry, Mrs. John- 
son having found one which had just 
killed a young four pound rooster 
when .she went to close up the chicken 
house after dark one night, and would 
I come quickly with the gun and 
avenge the death of the poultry. 

Like Caesar, "I came, I saw, I con- 
quered," at least I ate the chicken. 
Mr. Owl had departed. I am also quite 
sure that the Skunk is favorite food 
for the Great Horned Owl. This spring 
I picked up one that a sportsman had 
shot and then thrown away and it was 
strongly impregnated with the odor 
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Kits* in Ca»e of T. H. Jackson 



of thHt Rniinat, and I have noted this 
odor at other times In connection with 
Ihfs Owl. 



Januai? 3-4lh. The Editor enjoyed 
im afternoon and overnight visit from 
Frank H. Willard. formerly of Gales- 
burg, IHinole. and Tucson, Arizona, 
and now of Long Island. N. Y. He Is 
Ihf samp enthusiaslic OotoglHt of yore 
— and one of the beat in America. It 
wHH long in the ndghl when we closed 
I he lasl drawer of eggs and quit, to 
Klcal a little sleep before dawn. The 
visit was enjoyed as only such can be 
when I wo egg cranks exchange ex- 
periences over a lot of specimens. 
Here's hoping he will come again. 



Buchanan County, Iowa, Birds 

By Fred J. Pierce. 

I was much interested in Ur. John 



Coles' list of "Story County, Iowa 
Birds," which was printed in the Jan. 
1920 number of THE OOLOGIST 
(page 11). Below Is a list of the birds 
[ have positively identified in Buchan- 
an County, all of whicb have been 
seen in 1919 or 1920. with the excep- 
tion of the Lesser Yellow-legs, Snowy 
Owl. and the Orchard Oriole. It must 
not be presumed that this list contains 
the approximate number of birds to be 
found in this county, tor my limited 
time has prevented an extensive study 
of the birds of this county, and my 
observations have been confined large- 
ly to a region along Buffalo Creek 
near my home. Therefore this list 
includes only a fair per cent of the 
birds to be found In Buchanan County, 
migrating or resident. Many other 
birds are often reported by friends, 
but In the following list only those 
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that have been seen by the writer 
are given. 

A. O. U. 
59. Franklin GtiH. Very rare tran- 
sient visitant. 
69. Forster Tern. Very rare tran- 
sient visitant. 
77. lUark Tern. Rare transient visi- 
tant. 

Wild Ducks. Common visitants. 
Wild Geese. Once a common 
transient but growing rare in 
later years. 

190. American Bittern Rare spring 
visitant. 

194. Great Blue Heron. Rare spring 
and fall visitant. 

201. Great Heron, Rather common 
summer resident. 

202. Black-crowned Night Heron. 
Rather common summer resi- 
dent. 

219. Florida Gallinule. Very rare 
transient visitant. 

221. American Coot. Rather rare vis- 
itant which probably nests in 
suitable parts of the county. 

230. Wilson Snipe. Rather common 
in spring and fall. 

255. Lesser Yellow-legs. Very rare 
visitant. Seen in 1918 only. 

263. Spotted Sandpiper. Rather com- 
mon. Known chiefly as a spring 
migrant. 

273. Killdeer. Common summer resi- 
dent. 

289. Bob-White. Permanent resident 
almost exterminated a few 
years ago but the 5 year closed 
shooting season (expiring 1922) 
has made them quite common 
again. We need another 5 year 
period to make them abundant 
enough to withstand the gun- 
ners. 

305. Prairie Hen. Once a common 
permanent resident but now 
very rare. A farmer of my ac- 
quaintance thinks that the ad- 
vent of the barbed wire fence, 
on the prairie lands in Iowa, did 
as much to exterminate the 
Prairie Hen, as the gunners did. 
According to him, a covey of 
these birds fly low and are im- 
paled on the wires. He says he 
has often seen their dead bodies 
on tlie wires. Perhaps this is 
a new theory but it sounds quite 
reasonable. 



316. Mourning Dove. Very common 
permanent resident. . 

337. Red-tailed Hawk: Rather cona- 
mon permanent resident. There 
are a good many species of 
Hawks to be found here, but 1 
have not identified them posi- 
tively. 

352. Bald Eagle Excessively .Tare 
visitant. Only one seen. May 6, 
1919. 

368. Barred Owl. Once rather com- 
mon but now very rare. 

373. Screech Owl. Rather common 
permanent resident. 

376. Snowy Owl. Very rare visitant. 
Only one seen during a snow- 
storm, Nov. 22, 1918. 

387. Yellow-billed Cuckoo. Summer 
resident Cannot be called com- 
mon. 

388. Black-billed Cuckoo. Rare sum- 

mer resident. 
390. Belted Kingfisher. Common 
summer resident. 

393. Hairy Woodpecker. Rather 
common permanent resident. 

394. Southern Downy Woodpecker. 
Common permanent resident. 

402. Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. Rather 
common in the fall. 

406 Red-headed Woodpecker. Very 
common summer resident. 

412. Flicker. Permanent resident. 
Very common in summer. 

417. Whip-poor-will. Rather common 
summer resident. More often 
heard than seen. 

420. Nighthawk. Summer resident. 
Common some summers, rare 
others. 

423. Chimney Swift. Common sum- 
mer resident. 

428. Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 

Rare summer resident. 

444. Kingbird. Very common sum- 
mer resident. 

452. Crested Flycatcher. Rather 
common summer resident. 

456. Phoebe. Common summer resi- 
dent. 

461. Wood Pewee. Summer resident. 
Less abundant than the preced- 
ing. 

474B Prairie Horned Lark. Very com- 
mon in summer, but 1 have not 
made enough observations to 
determine whether it is a per- 
manent resident in this locality 
or nott 
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477. 
488. 
494. 
495. 
498. 
501. 
506. 
507. 
510. 
511. 
517. 
529. 



540. 

554. 

558. 



560. 



567. 
581. 
587. 



593. 



595. 
598. 
604. 
608. 

611. 



Blue Jay. Permanent resident. 
Very common in summer. 

American Crow. Very common 
permanent resident. 

Bobolink. Very common sum- 
resident. 

Towbird. Very common summer 
resident. 

Red-winged Blackbird. Very 
common summer resident. 

Meadowlark. Very common sum- 
mer resident. 

Orchard Oriole. Rare summer 
resident. Not seen since 1918. 

Baltimore Oriole. Common sum- 
mer resident. 

Rusty Blackbird. Very common 
spring migrant. 

Purple Crackle. Very common 
summer resident. 

Purple Finch. Very rare spring 
visitant. 

American Goldfinch. Permanent 
resident. Very common in sum- 
mer. 

English Sparrow. Very common 
permanent resident. Extending 
its nesting range into the open, 
away from buildings. 

Vesper Sparrow. Very common 
summer resident. 

White-crowned Sparrow. Rare 
summer resident. 

While- throated Sparrow. Com- 
mon summer resident. 

Chipping Sparrow. Summer res- 
ident. Not common here. 

Slate-colored Junco. Common 
during spring migration. 

Song Sparrow. Common sum- 
mer resident. 

Towhee. Rare summer resident. 
Often common during spring mi- 
grations. 

Cardinal. Very rare summer 
resident on Buffalo Creek, but 
rather more common on the 
Maquoketa River near Manches- 
ter, la. (in an adjoining county). 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak. RaTe 
summer resident. 

Indigo Bunting. Rather rare 
summer resident. 

Dickcissel. Common summer 
resident. 

Scarlet Tanager. Rare summer 
resident. Seen only during 
spring migrations usually. 

Purple* Martin. Summer resi- 
dent. Common in towns but not 
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614 
617. 
622. 
629. 



found in the country around 
Buffalo Creek. 

Barn Swallow. Very common 
summer resident. 
Tree Swallow. Rather rare sum- 
mer resident. 

Rough-winged Swallow. Very 
common summer resident. 
Loggerhead Shrike. Rather 
common summer resident. 
Blue-headed Vireo. Very rare 
visitant. Seen only in the fall 
of 1919. 



THE WARBLERS 

With the exception of Maryland 
Yellow-throat, all of the Warblers are 
seen only as transient visitants, al 
though doubtlessly some of them re- 
main to nest. With the exception of 
the Myrtle Warbler which is always 
very common in migration, they all 
seem to appear in about the same de- 
gree of abundance; some springs cer- 
tain species are rare or missing al- 
together, and the next spring they are 
common. 

636. Black and White Warbler. 

655. Myrtle Warbler. 

657. Magnolia Warbler. 

659 Chestnut-sided Warbler. 

661. Black-poll Warbler. 

667. Black-throated Green Warbler. 

672. Palm Warbler. 

674. Oven-bird. 

675. Northern Water Thrush. 

681. Maryland Y^low-throat. Com- 



685. 
687. 
697 

704. 

705. 
721. 
722. 
726. 
727. 
728. 

7:u. 



mon summer resident. 

Wilson Warbler. 

American Redstart. 

American Pipit. Very rare visi- 
tant. 

Catbird. Common summer resi- 
dent. 

Brown Thrasher. Common sum- 
mer resident. 

House Wren. Very common 
summer resident. 

Winter Wren. Rather common 
visitant andt perhaps a resident. 
Brown Creeper. Rather com- 
mon (permanent?) resident. 

White-breasted Nuthatch. Com- 
mon permanent resident. 

Red-breasted Nuthatch. Rare 
permanent resident. 

Tufted Titmouse. Rare. Seen 
during migration only, as a rule. 
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735. Black-capped Chickadee. Com- 
mon permanent resident. 

748. Golden-crowned Kinglet. Rather 

rare spring visitor. 

749. Ruby-crowned Kinglet. Rather 

common in summer. 

755. Wood Thrush. Rare summer 
resident. 

756. Veery. Rather common summer 

resident. 
739B. Hermit Thrush. Rare spring 

visitant. 
70 1. American Robin. Very common 

summer resident. 
766. Bluebird. Very common sum- 
mer resident. 
May 22, 1920. 
Note. — The plates illustrating this 

article were published in the Decem- 
ber number. — Editor. 
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SOME NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. MI- 
GRATION RECORDS. 
This year, 1920, probably on account 
of the mild fall and early winter, many 
birds have stayed much later than 
usual. Some of the most notable of 
these have been the Purple Martin, 
which stayed until Oct 20; the 
Phoebe. Oct. 30; the Yellow-billed 
ruckoo, Oct. 30; the Towhee, Dec. 30; 
the Prairie Warbler, Nov. 14; Black- 
crowned Night Heron, Nov. 19; Blue- 
bird, Nov. 24; Chipping Sparrow, Dec. 
4; Purple Grackle, Dec. 20; Killdeer, 
Dee. 25; Sora Rail, Dec. 24. Red- 
winged Blackbirds seem to be winter- 
ing, along with Meadow Larks, Robins, 
White-throated and Fox Sparrows. 

Stuart T. Danforth. 
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SOME BIRD NOTES FROM THE 
PINE BARRENS OF NEW JERSEY 

The country in which these obser- 
vations were made is typical pine bar- 
ren country lying about four miles 
southeast of Browns Mills, N. J. The 
soil consists of pure white sand with 
pine trees twelve to fifteen feet high 
growing everywhere, and almost every- 
where there is a more or less thick 
undergrowth of various shrubby and 
herbaceous plants. The country is not 



nearly as barren as is often supposed, 
and it is a wondreful place for flower- 
ing plants, including the Pyxie or 
flowering moss, and many other plants 
that are peculiar to. the pine barren 
region Here and there are impene- 
trable cedar swamps, which are the 
sources of all the streams in the 
region. The waters are often dammed 
up, and used as reservoirs for cran- 
berry bogs. In June I had my first 
encounter with a real Jersey cedar 
swamp. It was several square miles 
in area. The edge was sharply de- 
fined, forming an impassable wall. The 
cedar swamp was composed mainly of 
white cedars about 20 feet tall, and 
swamp magnolias about 6 feet high, 
with a conglomerate mass of under- 
growth, and underneath all a knee- 
deep layer of soaking wet sphagnum 
moss. The whole formed a jungle so 
thick that it was a wonder to me that 
bird or insect could find room to move 
in it, yet a loud bird chorus came from 
within the swamp, and as for Insects, 
well, it seemed as though evry kind of 
noxious Diptera ever invented was 
present by the hundreds of millions, 
including everything from horseflies 
and deer-flies to mosquitoes and 
midges. But as the bird fauna was al- 
so very abundant I endured these 
pests for awhile, and even forced my 
way a few feet within the swamp, 
though vegetation was too dense to see 
much in there. 

Blue Jays, which are rare or absent 
at this time of year in most of the sur- 
rounding pine barren district, were 
breeding abundantly in the cedar 
swamp. The Carolina Chickadee was 
also found commonly in the swamp, 
although it was not noted in the sur- 
rounding region until after the breed- 
ing season. The notes of the Black 
and White Warbler issued from within 
the swamp, indicating that it was 
breeding in there. Flickers and Mary- 
land Yellowthroats abounded, and I 
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am almost certain that I heard the 
call of the Plicated Woodpecker. Tur- 
key Vultures and Nlghthawks were 
flying around overhead. About the 
middle of August a group of about 
twenty herons appeared at the cedar 
Hwamp, and were seen there and at 
the adjacent cranberry reservoir 
dally until I left the region in Septem- 
ber. They were probably immature 
Little Blue Herons, as the color of 
legs of the individuals 1 had close 
views of more resembled that of the 
Little Blue Herons than of the Egrets, 
but as I did not obtain specimens the 
identification is not quite positive. 

On the whole, if it were not for the 
hordes of biting insects and the im- 
penetrableness of the Jungle, the 
cedar swamp would be a* great place 
for bird observation, as it contains 
many forms not observed in the sur- 
rounding country, and appears to be a 
regular bird paradise. 

A common and interesting breeder of 
the pine barren region, outside of 
the cedar swamps, is the Blue-winged 
Warbler. It nests especially near the 
scrub oak trees which are frequently 
Interspersed with the pine trees. At 
several times during the summer I 
had opportunity to observe the inter- 
esting hybrid known as Brewster's 
Warbler. It was found in the same lo- 
cality as the Blue-winged, but it 
puzzled me for sometime. However, 1 
finally ascertained it to be this hybrid. 
It would sing sometimes like the Gol- 
den-winged Warbler, and sometimes 
like the Blue-winged, but its appear- 
ance was more like that of the latter. 

Stuart T. Danforth 
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GLEANINGS FROM MY BIRD JOUR- 
NAL 
Many years ago I recorded in The 
Oologist some bird observations un- 
der the title of "Gleanings From My 
Note Book." In the present article X 



am venturing to offer similar notes on 
birds in the hope that they might help 
appease The Oologist cry of alarm for 
"More Copy." 

We have taken The Oologist ever 
since the beginning of our Oological 
dream. 1 feel sure that not one of the 
whole bunch wisli to travel the remain- 
ing thousand miles (not guaranteed I 
of our life journey without the liltl*' 
Oologist. Therefore, fellow oologist>, 
just dig up that bird journal and tell 
us what there was so Important that 
caused you to write up nine full page> 
about that collecting trip or hitherto 
unknown bird fact. That is what The 
Oologist wants and what we want to 
know. 

The Lake Keuka region of Western 
New York is famous not only for the 
multitude of birds but great variety of 
species. There are more birds to the 
square mile than almost any other por- 
tion of Western New York, for we have 
a wonderfully wide range of bird 
haunts not only Lake Keuka surround- 
ed by mountainous hills but large for- 
ests of cattail swamps, deep cool and 
picturesque hemlock clad gullies, well 
as the famous Gvyanoga Valley where 
that renowned Indian Chieftain "Red 
Jacket" used to "whoop," eat venison. 
and formulate treaties for the Six 
Nations. His Indian name of "Sa-go- 
ye-wa-tha" signifies "he keeps them 
awake." 

That Red Jacket used to "whoop- in 
the beautiful Gvyanoga Valley is 
proven by the fact that even in this 
day the inhabitants of that old Indian 
valley refer to it as "Up the Holler." 
Also within this region that ought to 
be bird sanctuary is the wilderness of 
Potter swamp where 87 species of 
birds find congenial nesting haunts. 

In this Keuka region we have 217 
species that occur during their proper 
season and 115 are known to breed 
here. Of this number 30 are Warblers 
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with 21 species known to breed. We 
have the boldest bird that tiles. The 
Kuby-throated Humming Bird, to the 
regular midsummer visitors, and the 
comparatively timid Bald Eagle. 

On 4)ct. 15 is recorded a great wave 
of migrating birds at Patter Swamp. 
lU^rv we found hundreds of birds but 
most remarkable of all was the great 
wave of Bluebirds They swarmed on 
the ground, on weed tstalks, in tree 
tops, bathed in the stoney brook and 
warbled excitedly in the barren 
bushes on their journey to the south- 
ern climes. 

Here I spied a Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker and desiring it to adorn my col- 
lection I shot and brought it down in 
a heap. But when I went to pick it 
up it uttered a shriek flying to a lofty 
stub top. I hit it again but life was 
dear, and the Woodpecker clung to a' 
tuft of twigs in a crotch and fluttered 
and uttered such gasping choking 
sounds that it quite hoodooed me all 
day. I do not wish to witness the dy- 
ing agony of another Woodpecker. I 
would remark here that I do not want 
to skin another Woodpecker either, 
for this one was hide bound from one 
end to the other. 

With this army of Bluebirds were 
hundreds of White-crowned, White- 
throated Vesper, Fox and Field Spar- 
rows, Juncos and Myrtle Warblers. 
The dense fog that lasted all forenoon 
caused these migrating hosts to con- 
gregate and tarry for several hours. 

On a certain March 17th I went in 
(juest of a nest of Great Horned Owl. 
Upon my return I wrote '*! am still 
questing." On the way of the slope I 
noted dozens of Bluebirds as they 
flitted along stumps, fences and 
warbled from upturned prongs. The 
fields were quite barren of snow and 
the warbling Bluebirds made it seem 
spring-like, but over the crest of the 
111 lis it was mid-winter in aspect, with 



snow two or three feet deep. And in 
keeping with this wintry altitude were 
large flocks of Snow Bunting, dashing 
about in the storm from field to field. 
Their flight is peculiar. They give 
several energetic flips then doso 
their wings. Doing this causes their 
flight to be undulatory like the Flick- 
er, except it is more zigzag. Again on 
March 31, I made this same four milt* 
hike, recalling an old nest that a Red- 
tailed Hawk had built many years be- 
fore I visited it. It looked too small 
and shaky for an Owl to stand on, say 
nothing about rearing young ones. 
While I stood knee deep in the water 
near the big elm tree not a sign of old 
Bobo could I discover except a downy 
feather signal fluttering on a branch 
and that was there on March 10th. 

However that little feather kept up 
such a vigorous flutter that I decided 
to climb up. With the flrst climber 
jab I was greeted with pleasure, for 
out went a scared Bobo., with con- 
siderable more haste than dignity. 
The two eggs were fresh and lay on 
a fragile nest bottom of twigs with 
downy feathers stuffed in the cracks 
to keep the wind out. The nest was 
old and weather worn, measured but 
four inches thick, the bowl being 9 
inches in diameter. 

One day in June while in a hillside 
clearing full of Warblers, Towhees 
and Chats, I discovered a nest of the 
Chestnut-sided Warbler full of one 
Cowbird, and when I lifted him from 
the nest which flitted him so snugly, 
his peevish cries caused to gather 
around me all the Warblers that lived 
near by, — many Crestnut-sided, Red- 
starts, a pair of Black and White and 
a female Worm-eating Warbler. 

I could not but be astonished that 
this juvenile Cowbird uttered the 
genine "chip" of the Chestnut-sided 
which indicates that they learn the 
notes and cries of their foster parents, 
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However, after these elevating warb- 
ler environment they revert back to 
the well-known parasitic habits of all 
Cowbirds Nearby, while endeavoring 
to locate a nest of the Yellow-throated 
Vireo I heard in a distant part of the 
woods a Wood Pewee making a great 
fuss, snapping her bill which sounded 
like a toy pistol. 1 soon found the 
Pewee chasing a red squirrel away 
from her nest. The attack was so 
vigorous that the red squirrel did not 
get the three fresh eggs, but I know 
who did. I remember the incident 
well even if it was 19 years ago. 

A little later while sauntering 
through an oak woods listening for 
Hummers, I was suddenly confronted 
by one who buzzed into a tangle of 
spider webs near the ground after 
which she darted straight to the nest 
a hundred feet away. I was about to 
follow when the male Ruby-throat 
went through the same procedure as 
the female. The tiny nest was not so 
easily found owing to the protective 
coloration beside the female suddenly 
took a notion to preen herself while 
perched on a delicate dead branch. 
The nest was about thirty feet up in 
the bend over top of a small oak situ- 
ated on a long slender branch. I could 
just reach the nest by standing in the 
top of a stubby pine. There being but 
one egg I left it. The female resumed 
the nest as soon as I descended. I 
must have mussed her nest of down 
and lichens for she kept turning 
around and around poking the rim out 
here and tucking it in where she 
imagined it was not just so. 

The following October 13th the 
thickets bordering the cat-tail swamp 
was full of all kinds of Sparrows and 
in the edge of the cat-tails a strange 
Sparrow came out in a very mouse- 
like fashion. Here is an instance 
where I felt justified in obtaining the 



bird for it was new to me. It proved 
to be Lincoln's Sparrow and in fine 
feather. Rusty Black Birds were 
abundant and they congregated \o 
roost with the thousands of Red-wings. 
Cowbirds and Grackles. The^babbk- 
of Blackbirds' voices is something 
wonderful to hear in the early morn- 
ing or at evening. As a result of tlil.^ 
immense blackbird roost the cat-tail> 
are a broken down and tangled mass. 

November 6th. The great army oi 
Blackbirds left here sometime in th*^ 
night of November 4th. 1 did not set^ 
them go but on the morning of the 5ili 
all was quiet down in the cat-tails and 
none gathered here at night. It wa> 
easy to know when the night had ar- 
rived for their departure for there i> 
an unusual hubbub, and many sky 
larking flights by first one portion and 
then the other in the gathering dark 
ness. 

March 9th. Although it was a cold, 
foggy day 1 made my annual hike af- 
ter a set of Great Horned Owl. I found 
her nesting in a swampy wildernesi-. 
the nest being an old one of the Red 
tailed Hawk's and about 65 feet up 
and eight feet out on a limb of a large 
elm. The two were nearly fresh A> 
the moss covered bark was soaked 
with rain and fog it was a cold and 
slipping climb, something like climb- 
ing an icicle. On my way home- 
ward 1 spied a Northern Shrike but 
he spied me too, so he just silently 
fluttered away and was lost to vie* 
and to science. 

April 21. For the past week about 
100 animated Old Squaws have been 
in lake close to town and their inces- 
sant gossip can plainly be heard. 1 
don't understand what they can bt^ 
gabbing so noisily about, however. I 
have decided to agree with them. Dur 
ing the past two or three nights I havf 
been hearing Mourning Doves and 
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Grackles aing at about midnight, not 
once but many times.- How delight- 
fully soothing is the oft repeated "Coo- 
coo-cooing" of Mourning Doves at 
midnight. Talk about Screech Owls. 
In vain I listened for the screech of 
the owl but like myself he was prob- 
ably wondering "What mournful 
sounds are these I hear? What being 
comes the gloom to cheer?" Last 
evening just after dusk I flushed sev- 
eral Juncos from their retreat in 
huckleberry vines where they huddled 
on the dead leaves at the base of the 
vines. My passage through their night 
retreat nearly caused them to flutter 
to one side and dodge into another 
tangle of huckleberries. 

May 21. While searching for nest of 
Whip-poor-will my attention was at- 
tracted by the queerest, most comical 
conglomeration of bird notes coming 
from a tree top 45 feet up. It sound- 
ed so happy go lucky, so deliberate, 
with short interval between each utter- 
ance and what a great variety of 
imitation changing from Vireo, the 
Wood Thrush, the Towhee, the Cat- 
bird and the whistle-like trills of the 
Northern Shrike. I soon detected the 
yellow banner of the Yellow-breasted 
Chat and learned that this jovial bird 
rises to high tree tops at early dawn 
to pour forth its borrowed "Gab fest" 
from its woodland neighbors. Close 
by I found the Chat's in a thorn bush 
in an open sort of place There were 
but two eggs and one of the ever pres- 
ent Cowbirds. Wilson's Thrush and 
Ovenbird were in full melody but the 
plaintive Wood Pewee made one feel 
like resting in some woodland dell and 
dream the time away. Their's is a 
"Sedative" kind of voice anyway. In 
this hillside woodland I detected the 
songs of Blackburnian, Cerulean, Pine, 
Magnolia*. Black-throated Green, and 
the Black and White Warblers. At 
dusk the Whip-poor-wills left the 



woods and went down on the flats 
when I saw him laying lengthwise a 
rail as I rode by and not even a break 
in his oft repeated threat to whip-poor- 
will. This derisive bird (for I failed 
to find the nest) was so desirous of 
keeping me company that he followed 
me to the suburbs of Bratichport — 
nearly a mile from his nesting place. 

Clarence P. Stone. 



THE MARCH OOLOGIST 
We propose to devote most of the 
March issue to hints, suggestions, and 
directions useful to oologists and or- 
nithologists. If you can favor us with 
any that you think will be beneficial 

m 

to the fraternity please send them on 
at once. 

R. M. Barnes. 

• ^ • 

NOTICE 
When this issue reaches our read- 
ers the editor will be in Hollywood, 
California, at the bedside of a sick 
mother. If your correspondence is 
neglected that will be the cause, and 
we know you will overlook the delay 
with patience. 

R. M. Barnes. 



A RECORD 

In the spring of 1917 I was stationed 
at Collinsville, Illinois, and, of course, 
did the usual field and collection trips 
when ever possible. On May 3, 1917 
I collected near Collinsville a set of 
five eggs of the Brewer's Blackbird. 
Nowhere am I able to find any refer- 
ence of this bird breeding that far 
east. I would like to inquire as to 
whether this bird is known to be a 
summer resident of Illinois or was 
this unusual? 

L. R. Wolfe, 
1st Lieutenant 64th U. S. Infantry. 

The Brewer's Black Bird has never 
before nested in Illinois so far as we 
know. 

R. M. Barnes. 
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"BILLIE" 

The above is a picture of BflHe. He 
Ih the first Blue Goose ever raised in 
confinement. It was taken at the ad- 
vanced age of about nix weeks. Billie 
owes Ills life to the careful nursing of 
Miss Lynch, for whom he formed the 
I'loflcst rrlendship. ft was with much 
lileaHure thai we nolert tlie first moult 
of this unusual bird. The first while 
Tf'ulhi'rH hpgan to show on the head 
In hile December, and It wan mostly a 
white head and neck that he took out 
into pasture April 1st. tliough there 
i» still a streak of dark feathers run- 
ninK up the back of the neck to the 
lop of his head, even at this late day. 
hite. we think that the little Oologlst 
may perhaps be excused for an oc- 
taKlonal delay of a few weeks. Only 
publishers know what those engaged 
in such undertakings have been up 
against since 1915. 

This issue of Cassina No. XXIII- 
1919, l.s good as usual — a splendid por- 
trait of \Vm, U Bailey. Sr,. is the 



first ollering followed by a short oc- 
couDt of hia life by his nephew, Wra- 
L. Bailey, which is a very entertain- 
ing sketch covering 12 pa^es; this 
issue also Includes half-tones of » 
nest and 13 eggs of the Wild Turkey 
in Situ and a PlleatedWoodpecker, al 
its nest hole, and a fine paper on the 
latter bird by Samuel Scovillp. Jr. An 
exaustive report tabulating the Mi- 
gration Schedules of 46 observers fol- 
lowed by an abstract of the proceisl- 
ings of the D. V. O. C. for 1919. A 
Bibliography of Papers relating to the 
Birds of Pennsylvania. New Jersey. 
and Deleware. In which The Oologist 
often appe^ars. This followed by a 
list of Club Members and an Index in 
Species, complete this most excellea! 
Issue. 

He never seemed to associate with 
the other Wild Geese much but 
stayed mostly with the ducks, a trait 
1 have noticed also in a Iiesser Snow 
Goose that we raised. Billie is noK, 
Jan. 1, 1921, IS months old and per- 
fectly healthy. Editor. 
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FOR EXCHANGE — Nice set Golden 
KHKle 1 /2. 1 /I. Can use sets of 9, 10, 
112. 113. 204. 249. 288, 328, 351, 356 or 
r»ther rare sets. ROBERT F. BACKUS, 
i'Morenee. Colorado. 

SOMETHING NEW— Solid silver tip 
to fit over the point of any Blowpipe. 
< rives a very fine stream for blowing 
siiiull egss and can be removed In an 
instant for larger ones. Price 60 cents. 
F. M. CARRYL. No. 1 Princeton Street, 
X tit ley. N. J. 

FOR EXCHANGE — One Taylor Smoke 
torpedo, one Mandelette. one minute 
Chimera. Wanted — Butterfles. W. J. 
Holland's Moth Book. D. GOLDBERG, 
U. 11. 3. Rockville. Connecticut. 

FOR EXCHANGE — I s-till have a lot 
of Bird and Oological Magazines to ex- 
fliange for Natural History specimens. 
I)K LOS HATCH, Oakfleld, Wis. 

WANTED FOR CASH— "Bendlre's 
Life Hl.stories, Vol. 2", "Bent's Life Hiis- 
torios." ROSWELL S. WHEELER. 166 
Athol Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

WANTED — To correspond with par- 
ties in Southern States who could get 
nie freiili skins suitable to mount of 
Dark Faced and Black Fox Squirrel. 
C). S. BIGGS, San Jose, HI. 

1 am always willing to purchase 
^Bulletin of the Cooper Ornithological 
t'lub," Vol. 1. Complete or old num- 
bers. W. E. CHAMBERS. Eagle Rock, 
Calif. 

1 have stones, gems and eggs from 
over the U. S. What have you to trade? 
<;ive exact description. ROBERT 
HATCHES. Victor, Colo. 

FOR SALE — Live Opossums. Also 
fresh skins of Opossum, Fox and Gray 
S«iuirrel.H for mounting. Want several 
volumes of the Condor. ALBERT LANO, 
l'"ay<*tteville, Arkansas. 



WANTED — For cash or exchange, 
lir.Mi class sets, with full data. Send 
II.Ht at once. 1). B. Bull, Route A, Box 
1 .'.s. San Jose, California. 

FUR SALE OR EXCHANGE— The 
Museum, complete by Webb; Wild 
Wings, by Job; Names and Portraits of 
ICirds, by Trumbell; Birds of Alaska, 
by Nelson; Birds of Connecticut, by 
Sage; Birds of Wyoming, by Knight; 
IJirds of Colorado, 3 Parts, by Cooke; 
The Oologlst. 35 Volumes; The Orni- 
thologist & Oologlst, Vols. 7-18; Bird 
Lore, Vols. 17, 18, 19, 20; 60 Singles; 
American Ornithologist, Vols. 1-2. C. 
Al. CASE, 306 Blue Hills Ave., Hartford. 
Connecticut. 

I'OR SALE— The Insect Book, by L 
<>. Howard (cloth), $1.50; American 
Animals. Stone and Cram (cloth), $1.50; 
I'Mshes of North and Middle America, 
Vol. 4, with 392 plates (paper), $2.00; 
Ueed's Flower Guide, 25c; North Ameri- 
can Fauna, Nos. 10. 12, 13, 15, at 30c 
e;irh. Above prices postpaid if ordered 
at once. EMERSON A. STONER, Box 
144. Benicia, Calif. 



WANTED — Sets of egga, side blowil, 
of Raptores (excluding: Owls) of the 
world. Cash or Exohangre. H. K. 
SWANN, Thorncombe, Lyonsdown, New 
Barnet, Herbs, England. 

For 30 Days Only I will exchange 
lots of 500 datas blanks for sets, give 
me an ofFer. Your name on the datas. 
Merrills' Paranque wanted.. EDWARD 
S. COOMBS, 243 Franklin St. Boston. 
Mass. 

I Wish to Buy single eggs, of a num- 
ber of species. Imperfect eggs accept- 
able, of rarer kinds. Say what you 
have. Still in hand a number of me- 
dium value negatives at slxty-flve cents 
per dozen. Quantities of bird maga- 
zines at low prices. P. B. PBABODY, 
Blue Rapids, Kansas. 

MAMMALS — I want skins of North 
American Weasles. Will give In ex- 
change skins of Mountain Beaver or 
mammals on Bird materials. Nothing 
but A No. 1 skins desired or sent out. 
I also want North American Fauna 
Numbers 4, 50, 7, 16, 19, 20, 23. 26, 28. 
30. Cash or exchange for same. ALEX 
WALKER, Blaine, Ore. 

Can use two copies of the A. O. U., 
1910 check list. Barrows' Birds of 
Michigan, and these magazines; Bit- 
tern, Vol. 1, No. 3; Condor, VoL v, Nos. 
4, 5, 6; Hawkeye O. and O., Vol. 1, all; 
Vol. II, 1 to 5; Journal Maine, Vol. iv, 
Nos. 2 and 33; Iowa Ornithologist, Vol. 
1, No. 1; Museum, Vol. 1, No. 8; Oregon 
Naturalist, Vol. 1, No. 2; O. and C, Semi 
Annual, Vol. 1, No. 1; Vol. 11, No. 1; 
Vol III. No. 2; Western Ornithologist, 
Vol. I. No. 3; Nldologlst, Vol. I, Nos. 2 
and 6; Wilson Bulletin, Nos. 1 to 85; 
Auk. 1908 to 1917 inclusive. OfTer for 
above, cash, old bird magazines, sets 
or skins. ALBERT F. GANIER, 2507 
Ashwood Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS EQQ8 

For Exchange 

I have oa hand, to offer for exchange 
for specimens desired by me, two hun- 
dred and eighty different varieties of 
birds eggs. Of some species I have 
but one set, of others considerable 
series. Send me a list of what you 
have for exchange and if it contains 
anything I want I will send you my 
list in reply. 

Some specimens that I have for ex- 
change are very rare and hard to get, 
and others are of the common va- 
rieties. 

This is an unusual opportunity to 
secure new specimens or to enlarge 
series in your collection. 

R. M. BARNES, 

Lacon, 111. 
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O UN I THOLOGIC AL PUBLICATIONS 
WANTKH by H. H. Johnson. Plttsfleld. 
Me.; American Ornithologry, Vol. VI. 
1-3-4-6-7: F^lrd Lore, Vol. I, 3; II. 1; 
III. 1-2-3: IV, 1-2; VII, 1; IX, 5 and in- 
«lex; X. 4-5-6 and index; XIII, 4. Ornl- 
iholoKist & Oologist, Vol. VI complete; 
VTl. complete; XI, 2-3-4-5-6; XII, 10, 

von SALE or Exchange — Many odd 
nmnbors and some complete Vols, of 
Am. Ornithology. Condor, Journal Main 
Orn, Soc. Oreg:on Naturalist, Notes on 
lUiodo Island Ornithology, Oologist 
(Utica). Oologist (Albion). Ornitholo- 
>?Ist and Oologist. Osprey, Warbler. 
Wilson Bulletin, and Nature Ornitholo- 
gical magazines. BENJ. ADAMS. 
Wothersfield, Conn. 

WANTED — A good pair, each of 
IJlaok and Yellow Rails for which I 
will give good exchange. O. C. HAST- 
INGS. 207 Denver Ave., Bridgeport. 
Conn. 

W.\NTED — First Class sets from re- 
liable collectors. Especially sets con- 
taining Cowbird eggs. G. B. REGAR, 
1000 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ALL^PERSONS having A-1 skins In 

Sairs of any of the North American 
ays send list. I will pay the highest 
price for ^ those that I need. R. M. 
BARNES. Lacon. 111. 



THE 

"Blue- Bird" 

Is now published monthly, the 
year 'round, with new and inter- 
esting departments, features and 
contests, and 

At No Additional Cost to 
Subscribers 

Official Organ of the Cleveland Bird 
Lovers' Association. 

SEND 20 CT8. FOR SAMPLE COPY 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS 



This is an ai)i)eal to each one of our subscribers 
to pick out some likely young student of birds and 
scMid him '*The Oologist'' for 1921. Surely our 
older subscribers have interest enough in spread- 
ing the influence of this Journal to do this. 
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Wanted. Bxchanff*. F«r Baltb lite., iiii«rt«4 in tkls d«partmM|t at ti 
for each 25 words for one issue; #ssh additional word 1 cent, ifo noti< 
serted for less than 26 cents. 
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We will advertise the skins, nests, eggs, or mounted specimens of North Amer- 
ican Birds for sale for persons having a lawful authority under the law to deal 
\n the same. These columns are for the use of those desiring: to make bona tMm 
exchangres of such specimens for scientific collecting purposes only. — SDITOR. 

in aiMiweiiiig a4y6rti8ement8 in these oolunns mention "The Oolofflet." eiiA 
thereby help ns, as well as the a4Tertiser and yourself. 



Send me the list of A 1 Bird Skins that yofu 
hare to dispose of by exchanre or otherwise. 
R. M. BARNES, Lacon. III. 

ENTIRE COLLECTIONS— Will pay 
spot cash for entire collections of 
North American birds eess. Send lists. 
B. R. BALES, M.D., CircleviUe, Ohio. 

WANTED — First class showy singles 
for Exhibition collection. Will ex- 
change sets from this locality. RAMON 
GRAHAM, Box 136, Route 2, Ft Worth, 
Texas. 

WANTED — To Trade birds eggs in 
sets — almost any kind. Also will buy 
birds eggs in sets. Senr lists right 
away. ARTHUR BLOCHER, Box 404. 
Amboy, Illinois. 

WANTED— Complete set of "Con- 
dor". I have a small collection of sea 
birds' eggs, excellent for duplicates, 
that I am offering for this set. THEO- 
»)OHE R. GREEK. Sheridan. 111. 

DATA BLANKS — 1 will send 600 
standard data blanks with your name 
lirinted on them for $1.25. No less than 
500 done. EDW. S. COOMBS, 243 Frank- 
lin St., Boston, Mass. 



Exchange 
Moth col- 
West, the 
E. BROW- 



CORRESPONDENCE and 
wanted with Butterfly and 
lectors. Especially In the 
Gulf States and Canada. A. 
ER. Willard. Mo. 

CORRESPONDENCE desired with 
parties having sets of any of the Gyr- 
falcons to spare. ERNEST S. NOR- 
MAN, Kalsvala, Manitoba, Canada. 

TEACHERS WANTED for schools 
and Colleges — big salaries — write or 
wire. National Teachers Agency, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

WANTED — "Birds of Pennsylvania," 
by Warren, 1st and 2nd editions. RICH- 
ARD F. MILLER, 2526 North Second 
St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

FOR BEST CASH OFFER— Cones 
Key Fifth Edition, 12 Vols, like new, 
A. C. DYKE, Brldgewater, Mass, 

MAKE MONEY — You can handle and 
tan your own furs and skins, hair on 
or off. You can make up-to-date lined 
fur rugs with mounted heads; open 
mouth finish. My tan formulas and 
time and labor-saving methods enable 
you to do this profitable work at small 
cost. No former experience necessary. 
You are certain of success; no spoiled 
skins. Complete formulas and instruc- 
tions, only $3.00 postpaid, duty free. 
EDWIN DIXON, Taxidermist, Union- 
vllle. Ont 



BUTTERFLIES— I wish to corrae- 
pond with collectors with a view to 
purchase or exchange. Dr. T. W. Rioh- 
ards. U. S. Navy, Naval Hospital, Anna- 
polis, Maryland. 

FOR EXCHANGE — Eggs in full sets 
from Southern California for those of 
oihcr localities. Must be from reliable 
collectors and In good condition. JOHN 
BrRNHAM. Timken Building, San 
Diego. California. 

FOR DISPOSAL— A collection of 
choice cabinet sets and sets with nests 
from Europe and America with full and 
accurate data. Send 2 cent stamp for 
complete lists. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. DR. M. C. CLECKLEY, .Augusta, 
Georgia. 

• TECCOBS" wants correspondents to 
exchange ornithological observations 
and experiences. Address Geoffrey 
Gill, Sea Cliff. Long Island, New York. 
Western Correspondents address Theo- 
c^ore Greer, Sheridan. Illinois. 

TO EXCHANGE — Many complete and 
incoinplete volumes and odd numbers 
of bird magazines, U. S. Reports, etc. 
for flower plants and bulbs. A. E. 
SCHCTZE. Box 302. Austin. Texas. 
R. H. 1. Miami Beach, Florida. 

WANTED — Correspondence with par- 
ties desiring to exchange good speci- 
mens, ornithological publications, pho- 
tographs, etc. B. S. BOWDISH, Demar- 
est. N. J. 

FOR DISPOSAL — Four volumes of 
The Oologist, 1916-1919, inclusive, with 
October, 1918, supplement Make offer. 
H. M. HOLLAND. Galesburg, 111. 

FOR SALE — Vol. VI, VII, VIII. Birds 
of North and Middle America, E. K. 
SCHLEICHEIT, Mathias Point, Va. 

ALL WHO ARE WILLING to pay 
cash for mounted birds and bird skins 
write to me at once. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. D. V. HEMBREE, Roswell. Ga. 

FOR EXCHANGE — A. O. U. 77,~408. 
413, 560a and 683a. Can use any com- 
mon sets. JOHN B. HURLEY, Takima, 
Wash. 

W.^NTED — Mountable skins of coon. 
opossum. Swift Fox, civet, ringtail and 
wild cats. Mt. Beaver, badger, white 
and fox stjuirrels, all colors, western 
hares and rabbits, gopher, ermine, and 
prairie dog. Will exchange or buy at 
reasonable prices. Squirrels wanted 
especially. HAROLD N. VARS, Plain- 
field, Conn. 
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TAKE NOTICE. 

SUBBCBtPTION. flO CBNTS PKK YBAR 
US tbe namber on Um wrapper of four Ooloelit. It dengteB tha tima 70Dt rab- 
1 ezptTM. R*iB«nib«T wa most be nottflei] It you wlRb It dltcontinuM aMl all 
amuaiM miiat b« ^d, 178 your mbMiiptlon ezptrei wltb ttaia Issua. 377 your nibtgrlc- 
UoD ^^rad wtUi D«Minn«r-1i(M UU. Otaer expitntlont can be computed br iDtennadlMe 
■tunben at tba rata at otM aambcr D«r moatn. 

, ItOI. at the poat office al 
I, ISts. 



BIRD LISTS 
Tbls issue OF The Oologlat Is given over to the publication of Bird 
Lists, "with malice afterthought." The reason being that the collecting 
season is now rapidly approaching and we believe that the publication 
[if a wisely selected series of Bird Lists, from various parts of the 
country would be of benefit to the collectors In the Held, and would 
enable them to avoid taking more specimens of the common species 
WQ collection. 

>ne territory may be quite common In 
varieties of birds are of no value com- 
mercially, and bav« no demand for exchange, hence It Is well to 
examine all lists and take duplicates onlf of thoa« that are generally 
rare and not merely locally uncommon. — R. M. B. 



than would be needed for their 
A bird that may be rare in 
another and eggs of the 
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BIRDS OF YAKIMA COUNTY, WASH. 

By John B. Hurley, Yakima, Wash. 
A. O. U. 155. 

1. Western Grebe. One record in 

winter of 1917. 169. 

4. Eared Grebe. A pair observed 

on May 27, 1920. No specimens 172. 
secured. 
6. Pied-billed Grebe. Fairly com- 180. 

mon in summer and fall. 
10. Pacific Loon. Rather rare. Sev- 
eral specimens secured. Regular 
migrant in fall. 194. 

77. Black Tern. Summer resident. 
Small colony breeding. 

129. Merganser. Regular winter mi- 202. 
grant. 

130. Red-breasted Merganser. Breeds 

in mountains. Last specie to 212. 
leave in winter. 

131. Hooded Merganser. Fairly com- 221. 
mon in fall and winter. 

132. Mallard. Regular resident and 
migrant. Breeds over the coun- 224. 
ty. 

137. Bald Pate. Regular migrant and 

probably breeds. 230. 

139. Green-winged Teal. Regular mi- 
, grant and resident Breeds. 254. 

141. Cinnamon Teal. Regular mi- 
grant and resident. Breeds. 

142. Shoveller. Fairly common. 263. 
Breeds. 

143. Pintail. One pair observed June 

10, 1920. No specimens secured. 273. 

144. Wood Duck. Rare. Fall mi- 
grant and probably breeds. 

147. Canvas-back. Rare. One speci- 289 
men taken 1915. 

149. Lesser Scaup Duck. One speci- 
men (female) taken in fall of 
1919. 

151. Golden-eye. Fairly common late 
In fall. One of the last species 
to leave. 

153. Buffle-head. Not common. One 
pair taken in fall of 1913. 

154. Old Squaw. Rare. A male 
taken in fall of 1919. Probably I- S. 



292. 



294a. 



driven over mountains by severe 
storm on Pacific coast. 
Harlequin Duck. A pair taken 
on mountain lake in 1912. 
Snow' Goose. Several flocks 
seen. Probably of this spe. cie. 
Canada Goose. Regular migrant 
limited numbers. 
Whistling Swan. Rare. One 
specie taken in fall of 1919. Fed- 
eral Government prosecuting of- 
fender at present writing. 
Great Blue Heron. Summer resi- 
dent. One small colony reported. 
Breeds on ground and in trees. 
Black Crowned Night Heron. 
Rare. Probably breeds in some 
localities. 

Virginia Rail. Not common. 
Breeds in suitable localities. 
American Coot. Common. 
Breeds extensively in all parts 
of the country. 

Wilson's Phalarope Rare. Three 
birds of this specie observed on 
May 27, 1920. A female secured. 
Wilson Snipe. Fairly common 
resident and migrant. Breeds. 
Greater Yellow-legs. Rare. A 
few specimens observed in fall 
and spring. No egg records. 
Spotted Sandpiper. Fairly com- 
mon. Breeds over all the coun- 
ty. 

Killdeer. Common. Breeds ex- 
tensively and along water 
courses. 

Texas Bob-white. Common. In- 
troduced by county game com- 
missioners. 

Mountain Quail. Once fairly 
plentiful but now rare. Intro- 
duced by County Game Commis- 
sion. 

Valley Quail. Common. Intro- 
duced by County Game Commis- 
sion. 

Hungarian Partridge. Common. 
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Introduced by County Game 373h. 
Commission. 

1. S. Chinese Pheasant. Common. In- 
troduced by County Game Com- 375a. 
mission. About 15,000 birds 
killed every year during open 
season. 376. 

300a. Canada Ruffed Grouse. Fairly 

common. Protected in this 378. 
county for several years yet. 

309. Sage Grouse. Fairly common. 

Breeds in suitable localities. 379. 
Protected. 

310a. Wild Turkey. Three pairs plant- 
ed by County Game Commission 390. 
No record of them since plant- 
ing. 394a 

316. Mourning I>ove. Common. Nest- 
ing in trees and on the ground, 399. 
open season on them in fall. 

326. Turkey Vulture. Not common. 
Breeds on clifTs above the city 
in limited numbers. 402a. 

331. Marsh Hawk. Not common. 
Probably breeds but no egg rec- 405a. 
ord. 

332. Sharp-shinned Hawk. Fairly 408. 
common. Breeds. 

333 Cooper's Hawk. Not common. 413. 

Probably breeds. 
337b. Western Red-tail. Common. 

Breeds over all of county. Eggs 

range from two to five in set. 413a. 

342. Swanson Hawk. Not common. 

Breeds in limited numbers in 

certain parts of county. 
349. Golden Eagle. Rare. Reported 420a. 

to breed in mountains. 
367. Pigeon Hawk. Rare. One bird 

taken in 1912. 
360a. Desert Sparrow Hawk. Common. 444. 

Breeds over all of county. 
3664. Osprey. Not common. Prob- 457. 

ably breeds. 

366. Long-eared Owl. Not common. 
Breeds. A set of eggs taken by 462. 
Mr. Fred Weber of this city. 

367. Short-eared Owl. Fairly com- 464. 
mon. Breeds. 



MacFarlanes Screech Owl. Com- 
mon. Breeds over all the coun- 
ty. 

Western Horned Owl. Not com- 
mon. Breeds in certain locali- 
ties. 

Snow Owl Rare. Several spec- 
imens secured in late years. 
Burrowing Owl. Common sum- 
mer resident. Breeds over whole 
county. 

Pygmy Owl. A pair taken in 
1910 that was probably of this 
specie. 

Belted Kingfisher. Common res- 
ident at all seasons of the year. 
Gardiner Woodpecker. Fairly 
common. Breeds. 
White-headed Woodpecker. Fair- 
ly common in mountains. Un- 
doubtedly this specie breeds 
here, have no egg record. 
Red-naped Sapsucker. Breeds in 
mountains. Not common. 
Northern Pileated Woodpecker. 
Rare. One bird taken in 1912. 
Lewis Woodpecker. Common. 
Breeds over entire county. 
Red-shafted Flicker. Common 
summer resident. Nests placed 
from sixty feet from ground to 
almost level with ground. 
Northwestern Flicker. Rare. 
Two records of birds but none of 
its nesting although it probably 
does. 

Western Nighthawk. Common 
summer resident. Breeds in 
mountains and in sage brush 
hills. 

Kingbird. Fairly common sum- 
mer resident. 

Say Phoebe. Fairly common 
resident. Nests chiefly about 
old buildings. 

Western Pewee. Common sum- 
mer resident. No egg record. 
Western Flycatcher. Several 
pairs observed. No egg record. 
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466. Tralllfi* Flycatcher. Several 529a'. 
pairs noted One set of eggs 
taken July 8, 1920. 552a. 

4741, Dusky Homed Lark. Common 

summer resident. Breeds. 554. 

475. American Magpie. Common res- 
ident at all times of the year. 557. 
Are on the bounty list as des- 
tructive to game birds' eggs. 560a. 

478c. Black-head Jay. Common resi- 
dent in mountains. Breeds. 

485a. Gray Jay. Rare. Several small 
flocks observed in mountains. No 
egg record. 

488b. Western Crow. Common sum- 
mer resident. Large flocks 
gather in early fall. 

491. Clarke's Nutcrackers. Rare. 
Several birds reported from 
mountains. 

Common summer residents. 
Breeds in small colonies on al- 
kali swamps. 

498. Red-winged Blackbird (Authori- 
ty Dawson & Bowles Birds of 
Washington). Common summer 
resident. 

499. Bl-colored Blackbird. This 
specie and the nest seem to 
merge in No. 498 although sev- 
eral birds have been taken that 
show clear markings of No. 498 
and No. 499 and No. 500. 

500. Tricolored Blackbird. See notes 
on 499. 

501.1. Western Meadow Lark. Com- 
mon summer resident. All nests 
secured have been exceedingly 
well hidden. 

508 Bullock Oriole. Common sum- 
mer resident. Seems to prefer 
cotton woods over-hanging water 
for nesting sites. 

510. Brewer Blackbird. Common sum- 
mer resident. Gather in large 622a. 
flocks in fall. 

519. House Finch. Fairly common 
summer resident. 



567b. 

5741. 

581k. 

588a. 
596. 
599. 
607. 

612. 

613. 
615. 

616, 

619. 



Pale Goldfinch. Fairly common 
summer resident. 
Western Lark Sparrow. Fairly 
common summer resident. 
White-crowned Sparrow. Rare 
spring migrant. 

Golden Crowned Sparrow. Rare 
spring migrant. 

Western Chipping Sparrow. 
Common summer resident. 
Breeds in orchards and aloiig 
river bottoms. 

Shufeldts Junco. Fairly com- 
mon summer resident. Breeds 
mainly in mountains. 
Sage Sparrow. Uncommon sum- 
mer resident. One set of eggs 
taken June 6. 1913. 
Merrils Song Sparrow. Com- 
mon resident at all seasons of 
the year. 

Spurred Towhee. Fairly com- 
mon summer resident. 
Black-headed Grosbeak. Com- 
mon summer resident. 
Lazuli Bunting. Common sum- 
mer resident. 

Western Tanager. B^airly com- 
mon summer resident. Reported 
to breed in mountains. 
Cliff Swallow. Common summer 
resident. Breeds In large col- 
onies. 

Barn Swallow. Common sum- 
mer resident. 

Northern Violet Green Swallow. 
Several pair observed. Set of 
eggs taken May 6, 1920. 
Bank Swallow. Common sum- 
mer residents. Breeds in small 
colonies in suitable localities. 
Cedar Waxwing. Common mi- 
grant and young birds observed 
In summer so they probably 
breed. 

Whlte-rumped Shrike. Fairly 
common summer resident. No 
egg record but young birds re- 
ported. 
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662. Yellow Warbler. Common sum- 
mer resident. 

656. Audubon Warbler. Rare spring 
migrant 

681a'. Western Yellow-throat. Fairly 
common summer resident 

683a. Long-tailed Chat. Common sum- 
mer resident. 

685a. Pileolated Warbler. Rare. One 
pair observed April 19, 1920. No 
egg record. 

701. American Dipper. Uncommon 
summer resident. Reported to 
breed in mountains. 

721a. Western House Wren. Common 
summer resident. 

725a Tule Wren. Uncommon summer 
resident. No egg record. 

735b. Oregon Chickadee. Common 
summer resident. 

758. Russet-backed Thrush. Not com- 
mon summer resident. 

761. Western Robin. Common sum- 
mer resident. Comes early in 
spring and leaves late in fall. 

767. Western Bluebird. Common 
summer resident. Prefers woods 
to nest in. 

768. Mountain Bluebird. Common 
summer resident. Builds in bird 
houses, mail-boxes, etc. 

I. S. English Sparrow. Numerous. A 
nuisance and a pest. Build in 
crevices of trees, walks, electric 
signs, under awnings, etc. Are 
spreading out even in rural dis- 
tricts. 

Errata: 

334a*. Western Goshawk. Resident in 
mountains of county. Reported 
to breed but no record. 



MISSISSIPPI BIRDS 
A. O. U. Common Name No. Seen 
326 Black Vulture. .3, overhead flying 

387 Yellow-billed Cuckoo 1 

394 So. Downy Woodpecker 1 

406 Red-head Woodpecker 5 

409 Red Bellied Woodpecker 2 



428 Ruby Throat 1, unusual to us 

456 Phoebe 1 

477 Blue Jay Numerous 

488 Crow 1 flew over 

494 Bobolink. Hundreds feeding in 

Vetch. Migratory only. 
498 Red-wing Blackbird . . Numerous 
501 Meadowlark Numerous 

506 Orchard Oriole Several 

507 Baltimore Oriole Numerous 

511b Bronzed Grackle Hundreds 

593 Cardinal 4 

597 Blue Grosbeak 2 

598 Indigo Bunting , . . . Several 

604 Dickcissel. Numerous partly mi- 
gratory for scarce in nesting sea- 
son. 

610 Summer Tanager 2 

611 Purple Martin Numerous 

619 Cedar Waxwing. Numerous, mi- 
grating North. 

6622 Logger Head Shrike 1 

681 Maryland Yellow-throat. Several 

683 Yellow Breasted Chat 2 

687 Redstart 1, male 

703 Mocking Birds 3 

704 Catbird 2 

766 Blue Birds 3 

563 Field Sparrow Several 

I saw some two or three different 
species of Sparrows but am not posi- 
tive of their identity. The above list 
of birds seen on April 8, 1920. 

M. G. Harden, 
Rosemont, Miss. 

SOME WINTER BIRDS OF PERRY 
COUNTY, ALABAMA 

The following list is not as notable 
for the birds which are included as 
for those which are omitted. There 
are a great number of birds whose 
winter range is given as from Ken- 
tucky southward which ate not noted. 
With the exception of the water birds 
the following list is complete for the 
section around Marion, Ala., as walks 
were taken almost daily during the 
months of January and February, and 
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Young Cooper Hawks — Photo by T, H. Jackaon 



daily lists were made from which the 

following Is made. The opportunity 

for observing the water birds was 

limited as there are do large creeks 

or lakes near Marlon. 

132. Mallard. Fairly common during 
January. None observed In Feb. 

228. American Woodcock. Several 
observed on the fiat places In 
the open port of the swamps dur- 
ing both months. 

273. Kllldeer. Common all winter. 

289. Bob White. Very common now 
but will probably become scarcer 
as Alabama' has a four months 
season or did have two years ago. 

316. Mourning Dove. Large bunches 
are seen feeding In the stubble 
fields all during the winter. A 



much taunted game bird in Ala- 
bama. 

325- Turkey Vulture. See next. 

326. Black Vulture. There is hardly 
a time when several of these 
and the above catinot be seen 
sailing In the air. Probably not 
so common as the Turkey Vul- 

368. Barred Owl. Common in all the 
swamps. In the larger swamps 
are liable to be heard at any 
hour of the day. Begin nesting 
January. 

390. Klngflsher. Not common. 

393b. So. Hairy Woodpecker. Not 
common. 

394b. So. Downy Woodpecker. Very 
common. 
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402. Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. Not 
common. 

405. Pileated Woodpecker. Not com- 
mon, but occuring in all the 
large swamps. 

406. Red-headed Woodpecker. Very 
common. 

409. Red-bellied Woodpecker. Not 
common. 

412. So. Flicker. Very common. The 
northern form probably occurs 
as large bunches were seen mi- 
grating early in Marclu but no 
specimens were taken. 

477. Blue Jay. Common. 

488. Am. Crow. Very common, oc- 
curing in immense droves. 

490. Ruby Crowned Kinglet. Very 
common among the thickets in 
all the swamps but does not oc- 
cur in large numbers as when mi- 
grating. 

498. Red-winged Blackbird. Was not 
observed until late in February 
when the northbound migration 
had begun. 

501c. So. Meadowlark. Very common. 
It is probable that the No. 
Meadowlark also occurs. 

511b. Bronzed Grackle. Fairly com- 
mon. 

517. Purple Finch. Occuring in large 
droves, periodically, all winter. 

529. Am. Goldfinch. Common. 

540. Vesper Sparrow. Not common. 

558. White-throated Sparrows. With 
the exception of the English 
Sparrow, the commonest of the 
Sparrows. 

559. Tree Sparrow. Not common. 

560. Chipping Sparrow. Not com- 
mon. 

563. BMeld Sparrow. Occurs in large 
numbers. 

567. Slate Colored Junco. Very com- 
mon. Leaves late in February. 

581. Song Sparrow. Common. 

585. Fox Sparrow. Only a few ob- 
serve, 



587. 
593. 
619. 



622. 



655. 



703. 



705. 

718. 

721. 
722. 

726. 

729. 

731. 

736. 

761. 



766. 



Towhee^ Very common 
Cardinal. Very common. 
Cedar Waxwing. Occurs period- 
ically in droves of from one to 
two hundred. The negroes are. 
fond of Cedar bird pie, and large 
numbers are killed. 
Loggerhead Shrike. Only two 
observed in two months. 
Myrtle Warbler. Fairly com- 
mon. 

Mockingbird. Very common. 
Hardly a yard in the town but 
what have from one to three 
pairs of Mockingbirds. 
Brown Thrasher. Very common. 
An early nester. 

Carolina Wren. Very common 
around the edges of the swamps. 
Nests early in March. 
House Wren. Not common. 
Winter Wren. Only one ob- 
served. 

Brown Creeper. Not common, 
but occurs regularly. 
Brown-headed Nuthatch. Com- 
mon. Nests early in March. 
Tufted Titmouse. Observed 
three or four times. 
Carolina Chickadee. Very com- 
mon. 

American Robin. Very common. 
Can be seen early in March 
gathering in large droves prepar- 
atory to their northward journey. 
Bluebird. Common along the 
creeks where cleared. 

Prewitt Roberts, 
Conway, Missouri. 



Olar Columbianus 
The last native Wild Swan was 
shipped a short time ago to J. O. Jack- 
son, of Denver, Colorado, in an effort 
to mate the same with a male of the 
same species, which Mr. Jackson has 
on his grounds there. It is to be hoped 
that this effort will not result as did 
the effort to mate the last Trumpeter 
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Swan, of a female of the same epecies 
in the Zoological Garden, at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 



TEXAS NOTES 
Texas Bob White 

While on the Elkhart Dairy on 
ranch out from San Antonio, Texas, 
my wife and I were getting material 
for some stories and also taking bird 
notes. I could hear Quail, Bob Whit- 
ing in the hay fields near the house. 
The Johnson grass was all mowed 
down and I thought these Quail lost 
their eggs, by horses or cattle tramp- 
ing on them. But after a few weeks 
the grass was ready to cut again, so I 
was running the mowing machine. I 
had about six acres cut down and was 
finishing up on my last round when 
up jumped Mrs. Quail and about fif- 
teen little ones Just big enough to fiy. 
It sure was a fluttering sight to see 
them make their first flight and they 
were lucky to be alive after the grass 
being cut where the nest was situated. 
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BIRDS OBSERVED AT EAST RAN- 
DOLPH, N. Y. 

(B) indicates Breeding Birds of 
this area. 
Horned Grebe 
Pied Billed Breeds 
Loon 

Herring Gull Breede 
Bonapart Gull 
Common Tern 
Black Tern Breeds 
American Merganser 
Red Breasted Merganser. 
Mallard Breeds 
Black Duck Breeds 
Gadwall 
Baldpate 

Green Winged Teal 
Blue Winged Teal 
PintaU 

Wood Duck Breeds 
Canvasback 



Scaup Duck 

Buffle Head 

Old Squaw 

American Scooter 

White Winged Scooter 

Surf Scooter 

Ruddy Duck 

Canada Goose 

Whistling Swan 

American Bittern Breeds 

Least Bittern Breeds 

Great Blue Heron Breeds 

Green Heron Breeds 

Black Crowned Night Heron (B) 

King Rail (B) 

Virginia Rail (B) 

Sora Rail (B) 

Florida Galinule (B) 

American Coot (B) 

American Woodcock (B) 

Wilson Snipe (B) 

Pictoral Sand Piper 

Least Sandpiper 

Red Backed Sandpiper 

Sempal Mated Sandpiper 

Western Sandpiper 

Sanderling 

Greater Yellow Legs 

Yellow Legs 

Solitary Sandpiper 

Spotted Sandpiper (B) 

Bartramian Sandpiper (B) 

Black Bellied Plover 

Golden Plover 

Killdeer (B) 

Semipalmated Plover 

Turnstone 

Bobwhite (B) 

Ruffled Grouse (B) 

Mourning Dove (B) 

Marsh Ha'wk (B) 

Sharp Shinned Hawk (B) 

Cooper's Hawk Breeds 

American Goshawk 

Red Tailed Hawk (B) 

Red Shouldered Hawk (B) 

American Sparrow Hawk (B) 

American Osprey 

American Long-eared Owl (B) 
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American Short-eared Owl 
Barred Owl (B) 
Saw-whit Owl 
Screech Owl (B) 
Great Horned Owl (B) 
Snowy Owl 

Yellow Billed Cuckoo (B) 
Black Billed Cuckoo (B) 
Pelted Kingfisher (B) 
Hairy Woodpecker (B) 
Downy Woodpecker (B) 
Yellow Bellied Sapsucker (B) 
Red Headed Woodpecker (B) 
Red Bellied Woodpecker 
Northern Pileated Woodpecker 
Northern Flicker (B) 
Whippoorwill (B) 
Night Ha-wk (B) 
Chimney Swift (B) 
Ruby Throated Hummer (B) 
King Bird (B) 
Crested Flycatcer (B) 
Phoebe (B) 
Wood Pewee (B) 

Alder Flycatcher (B) 

Yellow Bellied Flycatcher 

Green Crested Flycatcher 

Least Flycatcher (B) 

Horned Lark 

Prairie Homed Lark 

Blue Jay (B) 

American Crow (B) 

Bobolink (B) 

Cowbird (B) 

Red Winged Blackbird (B) 

Meadow Lark (B) 

Orcard Oriole (B) 

Baltimore Ortole (B) 

Rusty Blackbird 

Bronzed Grackle (B) 

Jlouse Sparrow (B) 

Purple Finch (B) 

American Goldfinch (B) 

Snowflake 

Vesper Sparrow (B) 

Savanna Sparrow (B) 

Grasshopper Sparrow (B) 

White Crowned Sparrow 



White Throated Sparrow 

Tree Sparrow 

Chipping Sparrow (B) 

Field Sparrow (B) 

Slate Colored Junco (B) 

Song Sparrow (B) 

Swamp Sparrow (B) 

Fox Sparrow 

Towee (B) 

Rose Breasted Grosbeak (B) 

Indigo Bunting (B) 

Scarlet Tanager (B) 

Purple Martin (B) 

Cliff Swallow (B) 
Barn Swallow (B) 

Tree Swallow (B) 
Bank Swallow (B) 
Cedar Waxwing (B) 
Northern Shrike 
Migrant Shrike (B) 
Red-eyed Vireo (B) 
Warbling Vireo (B) 
Yellow Throated Vireo (B) 
Black and White Warbler (B) 
Golden Winged Warbler (B) 
Nashville Warbler (B) 
Tennessee Warbler (B) 
Yellow Warbler (B) 



Black Throated Blue Warbler 
Myrtle Warbler 
Ma-gnolia Warbler (B) 
Cerulean Warbler (B) 
Chestnut Sided Warbler (B) 
Bay Breasted Warbler 
Black Pall Warbler 
Blackburnian Warbler 
Black-Throated Green Warbler 
Oven Bird (B) 
Water Thrush (B) 
Northern Yellow Throat (B) 
American Redstart (B) 
Catbird (B) 
Brown Thrasher (B) 
House Wren (B) 
Short-billed Marsh Wren 
Long Billed Marsh Wren (B) 
Brown Creeper 
White Breasted Nuthatch (B) 
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Red Breasted Nuthatch 
Chickadee (B) 
Golden Crowned Kinglet 
Ruby Crowned Kinglet 
Wood Thrush (B) 
Wilson Thrush (B) 
Hermit Thrush 
American Robin (B) 
Blue Bird (B) 

Earl A. Wheeler. 



RARE AND UNCOMMON BIRDS 

Lawrence County, Mo. Notes 

By Johnson Neff 

Down here in Southwest Missouri, 
where it seems that hills and prairies 
merge together, we sometimes find-un- 
common birds, sometimes rare ones in 
our state, many times rarer to our vi- 
cinity. A partial list follows: 

11. Red-throated Loon. Very un- 
common visitant. One bird was ob- 
served by myself on a large body of 
water, eleven miles east and south of 
Marionville, on May 11th, 1918. 

74. Least Tern, August 10th, 1917. 

77. Black Tern, August 10th, 1917. 

My first and last acquaintance with 
these birds. The birds were flying 
over the pond mentioned above and 
these were in all probably 80 individu- 
als. 

125. White Pelicans. Fall of 1919. 

For several weeks during September 
and October reports came to me from 
people living about ten miles south of 
a flock of Pelicans which were stray- 
ing first to the river then back to the 
pond in the hill regions. But it was 
not my good fortune to be able to see 
the birds. 

137. Bald-pate. Fall 1919. First 
time I had ever been lucky enough to 
collect a* specimen of this common 
duck. Was found feeding in a puddle 
of water in a wheat field. 

169. Snow Goose. (Lesser Snow 
Goose in all probability. — ^Ed.). Have 
seen several geese fiying over which 



are called Snow Geese, but a neighbor 
was lucky enough to kill one out of a 
flock of ten which were feeding on 
his wheat fleld in October 1919. 

181. Trumpeter Swan. (Possibly 
Whistling Swan. — ^EJd.). A very ob- 
servant farmer living on the James 
River al>out 35 miles south reported a 
Swan, or rather a pair of Swans which 
remained on the river for weeks in 
the fall of 1917. After looking through 
some bird books to which he had ac- 
cess he named it a Trumpeter, al- 
though one more reliable might have 
been able to distinguish which it was, 
this species or the Whistling Swan. 

196. American Egret. 

The "Snowy Egret" is becoming 
more and more common here on the 
rivers, as a few years ago none were 
seen. I also saw one specimen sitting 
on a log in the Missouri River, Ejast 
of Macon on September 6th, 1918, as 
I passed on a Wabash train. 

212. Virginia Rail. Found one 
specimen with a broken leg, in 1910. 

206. Sandhill Crane. I saw one 
specimen of the Sandhill Crane near 
the James River in July 1914. It was 
sailing in circles high over the hills 
but with a good field glass I was able 
to identify it. For weeks one lone 
Crane fed about over the prairies 
within sight of Marionville during 
December and January, 1919 and 1920, 
until the owners of the farm it fre- 
quented heard some town hunters 
planning to kill it. He and his neigh- 
bors tried to scare the bird a*way but 
could not so at last killed the bird to 
save it, and it is now in the hands of 
an expert taxidermist. 

228. Woodcock. Possibly once a 
year I hear from various sources that 
Woodcock have been killed, but I 
have never found any very reliable 
traces. Have seen many Woodcock in 
Wisconsin but none here. 

367. Short-Eared Owl. My only 
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acquaintance with the species is one 
individual found dead in the woods 
aboiil i)ve miles south of my home on 
Nov. iSth, 1916. 

S^^. Hose Breaisted Grosbeak. Have 
seen only two specimens of this beauti- 
ful bird. One was In 1909, the other 
was on May 1st, 1917, a very clear and 
distinct view. 

65S. Swainson's Warbler. Have 
seen two of these birds. One was at 
Brown Spring Lake, Aug. 10th, 1917, 
the day 1 found the Black Tern. The 
other specimen was observed on the 
James I^iver near Galena, Mo., in the 
• rank growth near the water's edge on 
July 18, 1917. (Identity very doubtful. 
—Ed.) 

64S. iParula Warbler. Have seen 
only two instances of this bird. One 
Was an adult tnale April 15, 1917, at 
Browfts Mill Pond, six miles southeast. 
The other was a pair with nest of per- 
haps from young about seventy feet 
above James River, in a Sycamore tree, 
July IB, 1917. The latter were very 
tame and were closely examined. 

6^7. American Pipit. I saw one 
specimen of this northern bird while 
plowing, Feb. 19th, 1917. The bird 
was not wild but remained for hours 
follbwlhg the plow. It was observed 
from all distances and angles and can- 
hol be mistaken. 

ADDENDA 

Since writing my list of Sw. Mo. 
Wufblers 1 have added two more 
speciies to iny list Both are common 
birds accordihg to Widmann, but I 
have had much trouble in finding them 
— Addenda. 

6^7. Black-throated Green Warbler. 
Seemingly rather common here but 
Was first seen In the College Campus 
of Marlonvllle College, by the Biology 
t^aSs Which I had charge of for field 
bird-study. On April 22, 1920 I found 



a pair with two full-grown 3roang on 
James River. 

686. Canadian Warbler, t Just al- 
most fell over one of these Aug. 22nd. 
1920 as I went through a small group 
of oak trees on the edge of my lawit 
This is the only one of the kind I have 
seen here. 

Johnson Neff. 

Marionville, Mo. 



The Sequel of the Death of a Wander- 
ing Snowy Owl 
J. Warren Jacobs 
This little nine page publication is 
a poem brought forth by the death of 
a Snowy Owl, near the home of J. 
Warren Jacobs, December d, 1918. 
and is credible to the author. It U 
written in truly Jacobs style — R. M. B. 

■ ♦ ■ 



"Economic Books Received" 
"Economic Value of The Starling to 
the United States." United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bull. No. 86S 
Professional Paper January 10, 1921. 
by E. R. Kalmback and I. N. Gabriel- 
son. 

This paper consisting of 66 pages 
contains an exhaustive review of the 
present status of the Starling in the 
United States, and all its habits, food, 
and the conclusion arrived at is that 
most of the Starling food habits have 
been demonstrated to be either boie- 
flcial to man or of a neutral character. 
Furthermore, it has been found that 
the time the bird spends in destroying 
crops, or in molesting other birds \s 
extremely short compared in th« end- 
less hours it spends searching for In- 
sects or feeding on wild fruits. 

Nevertheless new policies would be 
warranted which would give the birds 
absolute protection and afford new re- 
lief to the farmer, whose crops are 
threatened by local abundance of 
this species. — R. M. Barnes. 
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FOR EXCHANGE— Nice 8«t Golden 
Cagle 1 /2. 1 /I. Can use sets of 9, 10, 
112. 113. 204, 249, 288, 328, 861, 866 or 
other rare sets. ROBERT F. BACKUS, 
Florence. Colorado. 

SOMETHING NEW — Solid silver tip 
to fit over the point of any Blowpipe. 
O-ives a very fine stream for blowing: 
small eggs and can be removed in an 
instant for larger ones. Price 60 cents. 
F. M. CARRYL, No. 1 Princeton Street, 
Nutley, N. J. 

FOR EXCHANGE — One Taylor Smoke 
torpedo, one Mandelette, one minute 
Camera. Wanted — Butterfles. W. J. 
Holland's Moth Book. D. GOLODBBRG, 
U. U. 3, Rockville, Connecticut 

FOR EXCHANGE — I still have a lot 
of Hird and Oological Magazines to ex- 
change for Natural History specimens. 
r>E LOS HATCH, Oakfleld, Wis. 

WANTED FOR CASH— "Bendire's 
Life Histories, Vol. 2", "Bent's Life His- 
tories." ROSWELL S. WHBEJIiBR. 106 
Atho l Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

WANTED — To correspond with par- 
ties in Southern States who could get 
me fresh skins suitable to mount of 
Dark Paced and Black Fox Squirrel. 
(). S. RIGGS, San Jose, 111. 

I am always willing to purchase 
"Bulletin of the Cooper Ornithological 
Club." Vol. 1. Complete or old num- 
l)erH. W. E. CHAMBERS, Eagle Rock, 
(^alif. 

I have stones, gems and eggs from 
over the U, S. What have you to trade? 
(live exact description. ROBERT 
HA rCHES. Victor, Colo. 

FOR SALE — Live Opossums. Also 
fresh skins of Opossum, Fox and Gray 
Stiuirrels for mounting. Want several 
volumes of the Condor. ALBERT LANO, 
!• u> etteville, Arkansas. 

WANTED — For cash or exchange, 
first class sets, with full data. Send 
list at once. D. B. Bull, Route A, Box 
158. San Jose, California. 

FOll SALE OR EXCHANGE — The 
Museum, complete by Webb; Wild 
Wings, by Job; Names and Portraits of 
Birds, by Trumbell; Birds of Alaska, 
by Nelson; Birds of Connecticut, by 
Sage; Birds of Wyoming, by Knight; 
Birds of Colorado, 3 Parts, by Cooke; 
The Oologist, 35 Volumes; The Orni- 
thologist & Oologist, Vols. 7-18; Bird 
Lore, Vols. 17, 18, 19, 20; 60 Singles; 
American Ornithologist, Vols. 1-2. C. 
M, CASE. 306 Blue Hills Ave., Hartford, 
(Connecticut. 

FOK SALE — The Insect Book, by L 
O. Howard (cloth), |1.50; American 
Animals, Stone and Cram (cloth), $1.50; 
Fishes of North and Middle America, 
V^ol. 4, with 392 plates (paper), $2.00; 
Ueed's Flower Guide, 25c; North Ameri- 
can Fauna. Nos. 10. 12, 13, 15, at 30c 
each. Above prices postpaid if ordered 
at once. EMERSON A. STONER, Box 
44 4, Benicia, Calif. 



WANTED— Bird Lore, VoL I. S-4; H, 
1; III. 1-2-3; Vir, l;X.6andindex.OrnI- 
thologi8t and Oologist Vol. VI and VII 
complete. Vol. XII, 10. The Warbler, 1st 
series complete. Wilson Bulletin com- 
plete file. H. H. JOHNSON, Pittsfield, 
Maine. 

FOR EXCHANGE— About one hun- 
dred mounted birds each with full 
data; including Hawks, Owls, Eagles, 
Water Birds, etc. Also several finely 
mounted Deer heads. Want first class 
bird skins only. Send your list and 
get mine. WHARTON HUBER, 226 St. 
Mark's Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

FOR EXCHANGE— Full sets of the 
following: 12, 13a, 14, 15, 16, 20, 21, 26, 
27. 28. 29. 30. 31, 31a, 32, 83, 81, 82, 
82-1, 86. 86f. 86-1. 89, 90, 93, 101, 103, 
104. 105, 105-1, 105-2, 106, 107, 108, 108-1. 
114, 114-1. 115. 116-1, 116, 194a 1-4. 
194f 1-4. 355 1-5, 357 1-4, 348 1-7, 864 8-8, 
389. for sets of equal value or will sell. 
E. A. WHEELER, E. Randolph, N. Y. 

WANTED — To correspond with col- 
lector who can furnish any of the water 
birds, shore birds, and waders, all num- 
bers from 1 to 392 desired. Otter good 
exchange or cash. E. A. WHEEJLER, 
East Randolph, N. Y. 

Collection of Ignited States Stamps 
(in part or whole) for sale or exchange 
for eggs in sets. G. B. REGAR, 1000 

Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pxi. 

FOR EXCHANGE — Bausch and Lomb 
microscope, a fine instrument Ideal 
for student doing dissecting. In wooden 
rase. Can use sets or anything useful. 
E.MtL WHEELER. E. Randolph, N. Y. 

WANTED — Volume 2, complete or In 
parts, bound or unbound, of The Auk. 
Will pay a good price for it to fill my 
file of The Auk. W. OTTO EMERSON. 
Hay ward. R.F.D. No.l. B. 30, C^allfornla. 

WANTED— Two pair of climbers, 
must be in good condition. State price 
in first letter. RAYMOND BEARDS- 
lA'ZY. East Claridon, Ohio. 

THE 
WILSON BULLETIN 

A QrARTERLV JOURNAL OF 
ORI^ITHOLOGY 

Pnylnv parll«*nl«r attention to Field 

StndleN of Rlrdn In Middle 

IVorth America. 

Now in its 28th year. 

48 pages or more of readable matter 
ivith illustrations. Indispensable to all 
ictive field workers. 
One dollar per year, 30 eta per copy. 

Official Organ of 

THE 
WILSON ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB 

Address A. F. GANIER. Secretary, 
2507 Ashwood Avenue 

Nashville, Tennessee. 
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ORNITHOLOOICALi PUBLICATIONS 

WANTED by H. H. Johnson. Plttafleld, 
Me.; American Ornithology. VoL YI. 
1-3-4-6-7; Bird Lore. Vol. I, S; II, 1; 
III. 1-2-3; IV, 1-2; VII, 1; IX. 6 and In- 
dex; X. 4-6-6 and index; Xni, 4. Orni- 
thologist & Oolofflst. Vol. VI complete; 
VII. complete; xf. 2-8»4»6-6; XII, 10. 

FOR SALE or Exchange — ^Many odd 
numbers and some complete Vols, of 
Am. Ornitholofiry. Condor, Journal Main 
Orn. Soc, Oregron Naturalist, Notes on 
Rhode Island Ornitholoffy, Oolofflst 
(Utica). Ooloerist (Albion), Omitholo- 
e\Bt and Oologrlst. Osprey, Warbler, 
Wilson Bulletin, and Nature Ornitholo- 
gical magrazines. BBNJ. ADAMS. 
Wethersfleld, Conn. 

WANTED — A ffood pair, each of 
Black and Yellow Rails for which I 
will grlve ffood exohanffe. O. C. HAST- 
INGS. 207 Denver Ave., Brldffeport, 
Conn. 

WANTED — First Class sets from re- 
liable collectors. Especially sets con- 
taining Cowbird eggB. O. B. REOAR, 
1000 Chestnut St , Philadel p hia, Pa. 

ALlIpERSONS havinjr A-1 skins In 
pairs of any of the North American 
Jays send list. I will pay the hlf hest 
price for those that I need. R. M. 
BARNES. Lacon, 111. 
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Is now published monthly, the 
year 'round, with new and inter- 
esting departments, features and 
contests, and 

At No Additional Cost to 
Subscribers 

Official Organ of tlie Clev#laii4 BIH 
Lovers' Asaodatteo. 

SEND SO 0T8. FOR SAMPLE OOPT 



Annval flaisorlptisa, $2.00 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERl 

''THE BLUE-BIRD,** 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 






NEW SUBSCRIBERS 



This ifl an appeal to each one of our subscribers 
to pick out some likely young student of birds and 
send him **The Oologist" for 1921. Surely our 
older subscribers have interest enough in spread- 
ing the influence of this Journal to do this. 

THE OOLOGIST. 
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SPBOIAL AlfVrOUVrOBMBlfTS 

Wanted, Exchanff*, P«r Std%, Ate, lAf«rtad In 
fur each 26 words for one issue; eaeh additional wo 
serted for less than 2B cents. 



tlUs departinejut at If • 
>rd 1 cent. No notlM 
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We will advertise the skins, nests, egffs, or mounted specimens of North Amer- 
ican Birds for sale for persons having a lawful authority under the law to Ami 
\n the same. These columns are for the use of those desiring to make bona lilt 
ezchanffe* of such specimens for scientific collecting: purposes only. — ^BDITOR. 

in auBwering adTertisements in these colnnmB mention "The Ooloffist*" eat 
there^by help us, as well as the adTertiser and joorself. 



Send me the list of A 1 Bird Skins ttiat yofn 
e to dispose of by exchance or otherwise. 
~. BARNES. Lacon, III. 
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ENTIRE COI-LECTIONS— Will pay 
spot cash for entire collections of 
North American birds egss* Send lists. 
B. R. BALES, M.D., Clrcleville, Ohio. 

WANTED — First class showy singles 
for Exhibition collection. Will ex- 
change sets from this locality. RAMON 
GRAHAM, Box 126, Route 2, Ft Worth, 
Texas. 

WANTED — To Trade birds eggs In 
sets — almost any kind. Also will buy 
birds eggs in sets. Senr lists right 
away. ARTHUR BLOCHER, Box 404, 
Amboy, Illinois. 

WANTED — Complete set of "Con- 
dor". I have a small collection of sea 
birds* eggs, excellent for duplicates, 
that I am offering for this set. THEO- 
DOHE R. GREER. Sheridan. 111. 

DATA BLANKS— I will send 500 
standard data blanks with your name 
printed on them for $1.26. No less than 
500 done. EDW. S. COOMBS, 243 Frenk- 
lin St., Boston, Mass. 

CORRESPONDENCE and Exchange 
wanted with Butterfly and Moth col- 
lectors. Especially in the West, the 
Gulf States and Canada. A. E. BROW- 
Fir Willnrd. Mo. 



WANlKl) — Pay cash 
Hawks and Owls of the 
also Birds of Maryland. 
Camp Meade, Md. 



for Fisher's 

United States; 

L. H. Wolfe, 



TEACHERS WANTED for schools 
and Colleges — big salaries — write or 
wire. National Teachers Agency, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

WANTED — "Birds of Pennsylvania," 
by Warren, 1st and 2nd editions. RICH- 
ARD F. MILLER, 2526 North Second 
St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

FOR BEST CASH OFFER — Cones 
Key Fifth Edition, 12 Vols, like new, 
A. C. DYKE, Bridgewater, Mass. 

MAKE MONEY — You can handle and 
tan your own furs and skins, hair on 
or off. You can make up-to-date lined 
fur rugs with mounted heads; open 
mouth finish. My tan formulas and 
time and labor-saving methods enable 
you to do this profitable work at small 
cost. No former experience necessary. 
You are certain of success; no spoiled 
skins. Complete formulas and instruc- 
tions, only $3.00 postpaid, duty free. 
EDWIN DIXON, Taxidermist, Unlon- 
ville, Ont 



BUTTERFLIES — I wish to COITM- 
pond with collectors with a view to 
purchase or exchange. Dr. T. W. Rioh- 
ards, U. a Navy, Naval Hospital, Anna- 
polis, Maryland. 

P^OR EXCHANGE — European & Asia- 
tic eggs in sets for North American 
species and skins. Address, C. W. 
Chamberlain, 36 Lincoln St, Boston, 
Mass. 

FOR DISPOSAL— A collection of 
choice cabinet sets and sets with nests 
from Europe and America with full and 
accurate data. Send 2 cent stamp for 
complete lista Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. DR. M. C. CLECKLBY. Augusta. 
Georgia. 

"TECCOBS" wants correspondents to 
exchange ornithological observations 
and experiences. Address Geoffrey 
Gill, Sea Cllflf, Long Island, New York. 
Western Correspondents address Theo- 
dore Greer, Sheridan, Illinois. 

TO EXCHANGE — ^Many complete and 
incomplete volumes and odd numbers 
of bird magazines, U. S. Reports, etc 
for flower plants and bulba A. E. 
SCHUTZE. Box 302, Austin, Texas. 
R. R. 1, Miami Beach, Florida. 

WANTED — Correspondence with par- 
ties desiring to exchange good speci- 
mens, ornithological publications, pho- 
tographs, etc. B. S. BOWDISH, Deraar- 
est, N. J. 

FOR DISPOSAL — Four volumes of 
The Oologlst, 1916-1919, inclusive, with 
October, 1918, supplement. Make offer. 
H. M. HOLLAND, Galesburg, 111. 

ALL WHO ARE WILLING to pay 
cash for mounted birds and bird skins 
write to me at once. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. D. V. HEMBREE, Roswel l, Ga . 

FOR EXCHANGE — A. O. U. 77, 408, 
413, 560a and 683a. Can use any com- 
mon sets. JOHN B. HURLEY, Yakima, 
Wash. 

WANTET> — First class skins of 740. 
730a, 725(1. 717. 711a. 709a, 700, 670, 
634. 600, 600a. 580c. 579, 676, 671, 525. 
I.S2a, 472. 422, 424, 216, and many othera 
Address C. W. Chamberlain, 36 Lin- 
coln St., Boston, Mass. 

WANTED— The following Oologlst 
slnKles: Feb. '13, Mar. and Oct. '15, Mar. 
May, June, July, Oct. and Nov. '16; Aug. 
19 and May. 1920. Will pay reason- 
al»le prices for any of the above. Box 
i»6, Wallingford, Pa. 
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PREPARATION OF FAR-INCUBAT- 
ED EGGS 

For the benefit of newer oologlsts, 
one repeats, here, with some ad- 
ditions, a suggestion made some time 
ago, in regard to the Preparation of 
Incubated Eggs. As a rule, of course, 
when we find eggs opaque, we 
graciously leave them to hatch. But 
when one finds a beautiful set of Le 
Conte Sparrow at the very hatching 
point, one hates to see them lost to 
the enrichment of oological treasur- 
ing. If such an experience falls to 
you, try this: Carefully, with a darning 
needle, prick out, on the less-finely 
marked side of the egg, an area as 
small as possible; yet large enough to 
admit of the dra-wing of the embryo 
through the opening, with a hook. It 
is really surprising through how small 
a hole an embryo can be removed, if 
not too far advanced to completion. 

A large bent pin, attached to a 
wooden handle, makes a perfect em- 
bryo hook. With this, turn the em- 
bryo about, in the egg, until the back 
of the head appears. Then draw it 
out, with extremest care.^ 

The placenta usually presents grave 
difficulty It clings to the shell. It 
must be coaxed out. This may often 
be done with a strong jet of water, 
. through ones blow-pipe. With caution, 
the hook may be used. The placenta 
having been removed, rinse the egg 
thoroughly; and lay it to dry on some 
hard surface. When it is utterly dry, 
tear out a" section of tissue paper, of a 
suitable tint; providing a margin wide 
enough to grip the edges of your open- 
ing fairly. In applying this, on the 
point of a darning needle, gently press 
dt)wn the edges of the paper smoothly. 
In preparing the patch, use glue,— 
good, strong glue. NOT mucilage. 
When this patch is dry, make another, 
somewhat larger. With an indelible 
peucU, affix the species-number, the 



set-mark and, if you care, your own 
private hall-mark, and apply this 
patch over the other. Use especial 
care in pressing and smoothing the 
outer patch. Firm adhesion can only 
thus be secured. 

When the patch is dry, with your 
darning needle spread over it a thin 
layer of collodion. With larger eggs, 
this treatment should be repeated. You 
will find that the ether in the collo- 
dion brings out the color of the indel- 
ible pencil finely. (By the way, why 
not use such a pencil, always, in mark- 
ing your eggs? It involves less danger 
of denting a fragile egg if you will 
moisten the surface, evenly and thin- 
ly: and then lightly mark the legend. 
In this wise you assure the impossi- 
bility of some dishonest pseudo-orni- 
thologist making up sets by erasing 
the common-pencil markings ) 

A concrete example of the above 
sort of treatment for eggs with ex- 
tremely large emptying holes is add- 
ed, here: 

Last June, in a little meandering 
swale, I found a robbed and deserted 
nest of a Montana Red-wing. It was 
set a foot above the slowly-running 
water. The new nest was just 
finished; and was quite like the for- 
mer nest. It was but a rod distant. 

In the abandoned nest were two per- 
fect eggs and one that had been part- 
ly eaten by some small bird or mam- 
mal. In the water below was another 
egg with a small hole in one side 
through which almost the entire con- 
tent had been removed; still another 
that had almost all of one side crushed 
in. One of the perfect eggs was of 
rare beauty, all marked at the apex 
with delicate stripplings and hair-lines 
of dull-brown. The five eggs were all 
of them mutually so unlike that one 
might have imagined that the female 
Red-wing had "made up" a set by 
stealing from other nests! 
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I greatly desired to save so unusual 
a set. I therefore rinsed the partly- 
emptied eggs, carefully; and blew the 
others: (which of course, were fresh). 
On reaching home I prepared the eggs 
in this set, as above indicated. By 
holding the much-broken egg gently, 
but firmly, with thumb on one end and 
fore-flnger on the other, I was able to 
"treat" it without crushing. And now, 
with its fellows, it is one of the treas- 
ures of my cabinet: loath as you may 
be to believe it. 

I am well aware that the dilettanti 
among collectors will ridicule this idea 
of mine, without measure. But I shall 
still smile back at them, remembering 
how instructive is that one crushed 
egg, now secure against all ordinary 
breakage, as it lies beside its rarely- 
beautiful pin-hole-blown fellow. We 
older "boys" turn many a trick that 
may not appeal to the other fellow; 
we get lots of fun out of such ex- 
ploits. 

P. B. Peabody, 

Blue Rapids, Kansas. 

■ » ■ 

NESTING OF THE AMERICAN 
HAWK OWL 

On my arrival in Manitoba, seven 
years ago, the American Hawk Owl 
was a very common bird, at least in 
this northern part of the province. 
Without doubt, it was by far the most 
common one of all the owls. During 
the winter 1913-14 several were shot 
here by "Sunday-hunters," and "the 
boy with the 22" destroyed many of 
them, knowing little and caring less of 
inrhat he was doing. 

During the summer 1914 this semi- 
nocturnal raptor evidently bred here, 
as specimens were often seen during 
the breeding months, yet no nests 
were found. 

After that year this owl was grad- 
ually getting rarer, and finally it dis- 
appeared entirely. I have not seen a 



hawk owl for three years. 

One day last summer (June 28, 
1920), when I was walking through the 
woods near a small lake, following an 
old* unused trail, that in winter times 
I use for a trap-line, I got a surprise 
of my life, and a pleasant surprise it 
certainly was. In an old dead willow 
bush, within a few paces of the trail 
is an old crow's nest which I had 
known for years. This nest is only 
five feet above ground and another 
heavy, dead willow bush has fallen 
over the bush containing the nest, in 
such manner, that it forms a sort of a 
slanting roof over the nest some fif- 
teen inches above it. I had never 
seen a crow nor any other bird in this 
nest, yet as I have a habit of looking 
into ^" old nests, when within an easy 
rec h, on this particular trip I stepped 
off the trail to peep into the nest. 
When I was within a step or two, off 
flew a bird, only to light on the branch 
of the next willow bush. Sure enough, 
right there before me was the Ameri- 
can Hawk Owl, snapping her bill at 
me and wondering what I was about 
And I had not seen a Hawk Owl for 
three years! 

In the nest were three very heavily 
incubated eggs, which I collected of 
course, and was successful enough In 
preparing first class specimens of 
them, with moderately large holes. 
The eggs average 1.48 x 1 18 in size, 
and are decidedly smaller than the 
eggs in a set of the European Hawk 
Owl, which I have and which also is 
a personally collected set. 

In the spring of the year 1912 I made 
a trip to my native country, Finland, 
and while there I collected several 
sets of eggs, among them being a set 
of four of the Hawk Owl. This last 
mentioned set was in an old hollow 
poplar tree, which had been excavated 
by the Great Black Woodpecker. The 
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eggs of the European bird average 
1.60 X 1.29 in size. 

It goes without saying, that I am 
very proud of these two sets, and as 1 
am particularly interested in the Birds 
of Prey, and their nesting habits and 
eggs, these twin sets, will become 
"fixtures" in my collection for some 
time to come. 

In connection with the American set 
there are several items worth nothing. 
It is not the custom of this Owl to 
nest in an open nest (though in this 
particular instance the nest was part- 
ly covered, yet there were dead stubs 
with unoccupied Flicker holes within 
few hundred yards). The number of 
eggs is smaller than the average and 
the date unusually late. I am of the 
opinion, that it is a second set of the 
season, the first one having been des- 
troyed somehow. 

The male bird was not to be seen 
and even the solitary female has prob- 
ably left the land, as I have not seen 
her, nor any other Hawk Owls since. 

E. S. Norman, 
Kalsvala, Man., Can 
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HINTS FOR BEGINNERS 
Horace O. Green, Wakefield, Mass. 

The editor of The Oologist has al- 
ways been willing to allow space in 
the magazine for anything connected 
with the study of birds and I feel 
tempted to offer a few remarks in re- 
gard to field work. Since the Biologi- 
cal Survey has so wisely decided to 
allow permits for collecting purposes 
to be issued to sincere students of 
natural history it is to be expected 
that many young men may be en- 
couraged to take up seriously the most 
fascinating studies in all nature, orni- 
thology and oology, and it is for these 
beginners that this article is written. 

So many instructions for field col- 
lecting have already been published 
that the novice has little difficulty in 



learning from books mo6t of the im- 
portant details in collecting and pre- 
paring birds' skins, nests and eggs, 
but there are a few little points which 
seem to be worthy of mention either 
because they are generally omitted in 
printed directions or because the ama- 
teur is not liable to appreciate their 
value unless they are given special 
emphasis. Some of them seem so 
simple that most people would think 
of them anyway, but it often happens 
that attention to minor details de- 
termine whether success, or failure 
shall attend your efforts to add to 
your cabinet a specimen In perfect 
condition. 

If the novice is fortunate enough to 
have among his acquaintances a 
naturalist who is willing to take him 
afiield and give him a little practical 
experience, this is by far the easiest, 
best and quickest way to require pro- 
ficiency in the work, but th«:^ are 
many nature students who are not 
blessed with such an opportunity, and 
for these a few hints may be helpful. 

As many naturalists have begun 
their career by collecting eggs we will 
do well to consider this subject first 
of all. The best way is to get the eggs 
when perfectly fresh if possible. If a 
set is taken as soon as the full quota 
has been laid they can be blown and 
rinsed easily through small neat holes 
and they make perfect specimens, 
whereas eggs in which incubation has 
considerably advanced not only re- 
quire much more work in their prepa- 
ration, but in some cases, at least, be- 
come badly nest stained, the color be- 
comes duller with a faded appearance, 
and it is almost impossible to remove 
the contents without making holes of 
such a size that they will be frowned 
upon by many collectors. In order to 
get the eggs while fresh try to find the 
nest before the complete set has been 
laid and then you can easily estimate 
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about when to go again and collect 
them. Although it may seem much 
easier to wait until the bird is sitting 
and find the nest by flushing its owner 
from it you are very liable to have 
trouble because of incubation if you 
depend on that method, and it fre- 
frequently is not only possible but 
quite as easy to find the nest long be- 
fore the full set has been laid. 

It is a good plan to go afield and ob- 
serve what birds are about your terri- 
tory, and if it is the proper time for a 
species yoii see to be nesting, to im- 
mediately begin to look in suitable 
places for the nest, whether the bird's 
actions betray its whereabouts or not. 
Some birds do show plainly by their 
actions when their nests are being ap- 
proached but many species slip out of 
your way quietly and disappear, and 
you would seldom find the nest by 
watching the birds until It was too 
late to save the eggs in good condition. 

It is well to make a list of all birds 
known to breed in your territory, be- 
ginning with the very earliest date on 
which a full set of any species has 
been found, and following in the order 
of time in which the various species 
have their nests until your list is com- 
plete. I simply rule sheets of ordin- 
ary letter paper, (size eleven by eight 
and a half inches), into five vertical 
columns of varying width to suit the 
entries, and in these columns, reading 
horizontally from left to right I make 
the following entries,— in the first 
column the earliest known date when 
a full set of the species was found, in 
the second column the common name 
of the bird, in the third column the 
average dates between which the ma- 
jority of that particular species have 
a full set, in the next column the num- 
ber of eggs which is considered a set. 
and in the last column, under the 
heading of remarks, anything of 
special interest, such as the usual 



location of the nest, or in the 
case of rare breeders some of 
the actual dates and localities where 
they have been taken 

To start wtih get as much data as 
you can from publications referring to 
birds of regions as near as possible to 
the ground you wish to collect on, and 
then you can make additions from 
time to time from your own observa- 
tions. By carrying in your pocket a 
carefully compiled list such as des- 
cribed you can easily and quickly find 
out what nests to expect at any given 
date in the season; and when you see 
a bird whose nesting habits you are 
unfamiliar with you can get a fair idea 
whether or not it is time for it to be 
breeding, and it may save you many 
a weary hour of searching for a nest 
before the birds have made it, or when 
it is too late in the season to find eggs 
which can be saved for the cabinet. 
But remember that many birds have 
two or more broods in a season and 
if you can not find tneir first nest you 
may be lucky enough to find a later 
one. Many birds ordinarily lay but 
one set a season but if that set hap- 
pens to be destroyed some of them lay 
another clutch, sometimes in the same 
nest, but more often I think in a new 
nest built at no great distance from 
the first one. For this reason it is 
sometimes possible to get fresh eggs 
at a much later date than your aver- 
age dates would indicate and it is well 
to be on the watch for all such occur- 
rences. Carefully record all data pos- 
sible about any nest which you find or 
the actions of its owners, for the num- 
ber of nests you can discover general- 
ly depends directly on how sharp an 
observer you are. 

As a list of this kind is for field use 
it is well to sew the sheets of paper 
together at the top, (or along the left 
side if you prefer), so as to prevent 
them from being separated or lost in 
the field. 
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Mo»t collectors keep satisfactory 
data on the sets they take because 
data blanks with spaces for most of 
the necessary notes are In common 
use, but many fail to keep notes on 
the nests from which they do not tAe 
eggs. I find that the sets collected 
for a very small percentage of the 
number which I find and examine dur- 
ing the season and I have made it a 
practice to rule papers with blank 
spaces to keep a record of every nest 
found. When these are afterwards 
filled out they show at a glance, (in 
the order named), the date; name of 
bird; condition of the nest when found 
or the number of eggs, if any; lo- 
cality; date of collection, if the set 
was taken; number of eggs; incuba- 
tion; location of nest; and last, under 
a column for remarks, such items as 
general character of country, materials 
of which the nest is made, distance 
from nearest water supply, amount of 
shade, or kind of vegetation in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the nest. 

It may seem that keeping such a 
list is a formidable task but if you pre- 
pare your blank forms in advance it is 
a very simple matter to fill them out 
in the field as each nest is found, and 
your data then will be much more 
complete than if you depend on your 
memory, if only for the reason that 
you do not notice things clearly until 
you try to describe them. 

When you find a nest before the 
complete clutch has been deposited in 
it do not handle either eggs or nest, 
but after glancing into it immediately 
leave the spot without disturbing the 
nest or its surroundings, for some 
birds will desert their nest if even 
slightly disturbed. If the nest is in 
grass or bushes where it may be diffi- 
cult to find it again, especially of in 
rank vegetation wliere a few days 
growth may change the general ap- 
pearance of the spot, it is well to mark 



in your note-book very carefully the 
distance and direction from the near- 
est prominent landmark. I also usual- 
ly break a limb on a tree or bush when 
possible at a distance of ten or fifteen 
feet from the nest, leaving the broken 
branch hanging downward. When yon 
visit the place again the wilted leaves 
make a mark easily found. Some col- 
lectors tie a piece of cotton batting on 
a twig near a nest to mark the spot 
when possible, but if you are on 
ground where any other collectors are 
liable to roam you may find out later 
that this habit simply makes easy 
work for the other fellow and some of 
your rare sets may be missing. A 
small broken branch is not nearly so 
liable to attract the attention of 
others, and even if it did if they 
found no nest at the spot they would 
seldom look farther 

Bear in mind that sometimes a dog 
or a fox will follow a man's trail 
thiough the woods, and for this reason 
if you are watching a nest on or near 
the ground it is well not to visit it too 
frequently and to go no nearer than is 
necessary to see the contents when 
you do. 

Remember that in years past profes- 
sional '*egg hogs" have done much to 
bring our favorite study into disrepute, 
and do not take any more sets than 
you actually need. This is in no way 
intended as a reflection on any man 
who collects a large series of any 
species concerning which he is mak- 
ing a special study and for w^hich he 
needs specimens for comparative 
work, but the average student does not 
need a large number of sets of the 
same species, and to collect either 
eggs or birds in excess of your legiti- 
mate needs is not only useless but a 
criminal waiste of our national re- 
sources, and will bring you nothing 
but censure from every naturalist who 
finds it out. 
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The ultimate end of all private col' 
lections should be that sooner or later, 
by gilt or hy purchase, the bulk ot the 
material taken should be absorbed by 
larger collections and Qnd a place In 
museums open to the public where it 
will do the most good. 

Prepare jrour specimens and take 
good care of them so that if they are 
Anally placed on exhibition they will 
compare well with their surroundinga, 



so that you will either (eel ashamed 
ot them nor need to apologize for their 
condition. 

If It becomes necessary to blow eggs 
In which Incubation has considerably 
advanced sometimes it can be accom- 
plished as follows: It is not impera- 
tive thst all the contents should be re- 
moved immediately after the hole Is 
drilled; Just blow out what you can, 
fill the egg with clear water and allow 
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it to set for two or three days. Then 
again blow out what you can, and re- 
peat the soaking several times if 
necessary. This is a' slow, and some- 
what unpleasant task because of the 
odor, but if persevered in will many 
times reward you with a perfect set 
of eggs thoroughly blown and rinsed 
through medium sized holes, in spite 
of the embryo. 

Some collectors use caustic soda to 
dissolve embryos but personally I do 
not approve of that method because I 
tried it and decided that it weakened 
the egg shell so that the result wa*s 
not all that could be desired. 

If an egg has some of its contents 
stuck on the inside surface where you 
have difficulty in removing it, but can 
locate where it is by holding the 
egg up to the light, try to accomplish 
it in the following way, — pull a soft 
long bristle out of an ordinary brush 
such as is commonly used with a dust 
pan, slip one end of the bristle inside 
the egg and gently roll the other end 
between your thumb and finger, caus- 
ing the end in the egg to revolve and 
scrape the inner surface. But take 
care that the bristle does not get 
twisted into a knot and break the 
shell when you withdraw it. 

In deciding the size of hole you 
should drill in any egg a safe rule is 
to have the hole just large enough to 
remove all the contents and rinse 
clean with water. Provided you can 
do this the smaller the hole the better. 

For a* collecting box to carry in the 
field I prefer a fiat oblong tin box 
with rounded corners which will not 
tear a pocket lining. Some candy 
firms use a box of this description to 
pack a pound of candy in, and I have 
one which is deep enough to hold the 
eggs of the Red-shouldered Hawk, and 
is also very light and strong. When 
using the box in a tree I slip a strong 
rubber band over it to hold the cover 



on securely and I have never haid an 
egg broken accidentally since I used it. 

Never use any box with a sliding 
cover as it is liable to catch on the 
cotton or other material used to pack 
the eggs in and create havoc with your 
specimens. 

Sometime you may desire to climb 
to a nest in a large tree when you have 
no climbing irons with you and if, as 
is frequently the case, the lowest 
limbs are ten or fifteen feet from the 
ground it may look as though some 
hard "shinning" is necessary to reach 
the first branches although the rest of 
the climb may be easy enough. By 
cutting down a small tree with plenty 
of branches and then trimming the 
ends of these branches off so as 
to leave a* short length of each one at- 
tached to the trunk, you can use this 
as a ladder to ascend the lower part 
of the big tree and reach the limbs 
where climbing becomes easy. In or- 
der to be prepared for such an emer- 
gency I always carry a Marble safety 
pocket axe weighing about a pound 
and a half, which is also extremely 
useful for various other purposes such 
as cutting trees for a rude bridge over 
small streams, or for chopping into 
hollow trees where a nest cannot be 
reached through the opening used by 
the birds. In this connection I will 
mention the fact that our common 
Flicker often digs its nest hole on the 
outer side of a decayed limb where 
you cannot see the entrance from the 
main trunk of the tree after you climb 
up, and it often happens that the limb 
containing the nest is too rotten to 
support your weight with safety if you 
try to swing around to the side where 
the nest hole is, it being especially 
difficult to reach if the limb slants out 
at a decided angle to the trunk bring- 
ing the nest hole on the under side of 
the limb. Now most of us would leave 
the Flicker's eggs alone in such a sit- 
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nation but as other birds whose eggs 
are worth more sometimes use desert- 
ed Flicker holes it frequently becomes 
desirable to get at the contents of 
such a nest. If you take your little 
pocket axe and chop through the back 
of the limb, opposite where the nest 
hole is, you can generally get the eggs 
without much trouble although this 
method spoils the cavity so that it 
will seldom be used again. I have 
seen nice sets of Sparrow Hawk's 
eggs procured in this way in situations 
where almost any other method would 
have resulted not only in broken eggs 
but in broken bones also. 

Always try to remember every nest 
hole found in cavities of trees, and 
every nest of any Hawk or Owl found 
anywhere, and visit them from year 
to year for many such nests will be 
repaired and used again and again. 

Whenever you find a nest which 
you consider rare study the details of 
the locality where you find it, and then 
when you happen across another sec- 
tion of country where the surround- 
ings are almost identical you may be 
lucky enough to find the same species 
breeding there also. The faculty of 
being able to glance over a country 
and determine from its topography 
what birds are liable to nest in it is a 
big factor in collecting. 

A word about guns for collecting 
may not be out place for most of those 
advertised especially for this purpose 
are too small to be of real service. It 
is generally useless to try to tell a 
man what kind of a gun he needs, for 
his own ideas usually decide that 
point, but I will say that for the last 
twenty-five years some kind of a gun 
for collecting has been a necessary 
part of my outfit during most of my 
leisure time, and I have seen and used 
quite a number of different kinds, 
ranging in size from a twenty-two cali- 



ber loaded with a few pellets of very 
fine shot, to an eight-gauge which 
gave good results when loaded with 
two ounces of coarse shot, and al- 
though I have seen times when each 
of the various sizes and styles of fire- 
arms were very useful I have found 
that for general collecting pur- 
poses nothing else can compare with 
a double-barrelled hammerless twelve- 
gauge shot-gun of medium weight and 
of any good standard make. Ammu- 
nition for this size can be obtained in 
many a small store where no other 
size will be found, which is one thing 
in its favor if you do much collecting 
at a distance from home. You can 
buy shells ready loaded which are 
suitable for all the various sizes of 
birds, from a snipe to a swan, and 
about the only special provision to be 
made is for shooting very small birds. 
For this purpose it is best to get a 
box of unloaded paper shells from the 
dealer and some powder, shot and 
wadding, and then load some shells 
with a very small charge, using num- 
ber twelve or dust shot. By shooting 
at a piece of paper you can easily see 
what kind of a pattern the various 
loads make and get a good idea how 
much ammunition you need to kill a 
small bird at close range without un- 
necessary mutilation. In order to get 
the best results from these light loads 
the ends of the shells should be 
crimped over in regulation style to 
prevent the charge from jarring loose 
in your pocket. Most sporting goods 
dealers sell at a very slight cost a 
hand tool plenty good enough for this 
purpose, which will crimp the ends 
over very well even when the shells 
are only partly filled. If you carry a 
few of these light loads in your 
pocket you can slip one into the gun 
and be prepared for the smallest bird 
with little loss of time, and you also 
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retain the advantage of being ready 
for large ones, whereas if you carry a* 
gtm of yery small gauge, as most of 
the so-called collecting guns are made, 
yon will frequently experience keen 
disappointment because a large bird 
presents a chance for a shot and your 
weapon is too small to collect it. On 
the salt-marshes in summer, with a 
twelve-gauge gun and these light loads 
I have collected Least Sandpipers in 
perfect condition for mounting, and in 
the woods in late autumn, with the 
same gun loaded with a solid round 
ball I have bagged a large ten-point 
buck deer, thus taking the smallest 
a's well as the largest game which 
this state afforded without any extra 
cost except a few specially loaded 
shells. 

An auxiliary barrel can be pur- 
chased which will fit inside the twelve- 
gauge and allow the use of thirty-two 
or thirty-eight caliber metallic shells, 
and many collectors use them, but 
personally I much prefer the lightly 
loa'ded shells of standard size. Some 
use brass twelve-gauge shells which 
can be reloaded many times, but I 
found that there were several dis- 
advantages which generally accom- 
panied their use, not the least aggra- 
vating of which was the tendency to 
miss-fire occasionally. If you use new 
paper shells and throw them away af- 
ter discharging them, the cost is 
trifling and you have the least pos- 
sible amount of trouble and I think 
the very best results. 

Many printed directions advise that 
after shooting a bird and plugging the 
bill, nostrils and shot holes with cot- 
ton, to wrap the bird in paper before 
placing it in your coat. If a few drops 
of blood happen to ooze out of the 
specimen later they will very likely 
spread along the smooth surface of 
the paper and when you unwrap your 
specimen you will find the blood 



smeared on the feather over a much 
larger surface than you expected. I 
always carry in the back of my hunt- 
ing-coat a small sized bath towel, one 
of the soft variety called Turkish 
towels by the dry-goods dealers, and I 
use this to wrap up my choicest speci- 
mens in, simply laying a bird on the 
edge and rolling it up in the towel. 
Then if any blood drips out the towel 
absorbs it almost immediately and the 
feathers are kept much cleaner than 
by any other method I have tried, thus 
saving a' lot of valuable time other- 
wise spent in washing and cleaning 
the plumage when making up skins. 

Perhaps the most important item of 
all is the one which you most often 
neglect, and that is your note book. As 
to the style of book to use, just suit 
yourself, for it is not the book but the 
notes which you write in it that count. 

For my own use I prefer a leather 
covered loose-leaf book for permanent 
records and keep it in my desk at 
home, to avoid the possibility of losing 
it, and I carry a small note book in 
my pocket while out collecting so 
that I can hastily put down notes 
during the actual work, and then I 
copy them into my record book dur- 
ing leisure time. Do not trust any- 
thing to memory if you wish to be 
sure of it at any future time, but 
write it down as soon as you have 
an opportunity. If you ever attempt 
to write out a detailed report of your 
field work, especially after a lapse of 
time, you will be sure to fervently 
wish you had kept more and better 
notes. Although it is most impos- 
sible to write a satisfactory record 
in the few moments you can spare 
during outdoor work, it is best to put 
down as much as you can for you will 
be sure of that at least, even if your 
regular record is neglected for a few 
days which is liable to be a common 
occurrence. 
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When camping out with a hunting 
party you will probably return to 
camp at the end of many a strenuous 
day with wet feet, empty stomach 
and a dirty shot-gun to look after, 
and when these are all properly 
taken care of and the rest of your 
camp mates light their pipes and sit 
up around the camp stove recount- 
ing their experiences, if you happen 
to be the taxidermist of the party 
with birds to skin which keep you 
busy for an extra hour or two, your 
record book is sure to get slighted 
occasionally. But do the best you 
can under all circumstances to keep 
your records, for they may stay with 
you for years after you have parted 
with the specimens collected, and 
they will be of real value to yourself 
and others of similar tastes as your 
data accumulates. 

There yet remains much work to 
do in this line before we have a com- 
plete account of even some common 
species. For in spite of all that has 
been written about our birds, when 
you become interested in a special 
line of investigation it is astonish- 
ing to find out how many pub- 
lications you may have to consult 
before you find the information you 
wish, if indeed you find it at all. You 
will probably find a general state- 
ment covering the subject as a whole, 
but definite exact statements which 
can be applied to the locality in which 
you are interested are usually few 
and far between. 

When collecting do not allow your- 
self to become discouraged by poor 
success, especially when shooting 
birds if you happen to miss a fine 
specimen, and have the mortification 
of seeing it fly away toward the dis- 
tant horizon. If you allow your tem- 
per to be ruffled by such an occur- 
rence it will probably spoil your 
nerve for shooting for the rest of the 



day. Make up your mind to take 
every good fair shot that chasice al- 
lows you and if you miss be pliilo- 
sophic about it and keep perfectly 
cool until another chance is present- 
ed. For if you •continue to shoot 
calmly you are bound to get more 
birds than if you allow excitem^ent 
or iU nature to disturb you. 

Never give up discouraged for the 
day until it becomes too dark to shoot, 
for it will sometimes happen after a 
day of poor success in collecting that 
a' lucky shot just at dusk wiU reward 
you with a flne specimen. Even after 
dark as you trudge homeward you 
may occasionally get a good shot at 
an owl perched up on a bare limb 
where its outline is visible against 
the sky. 

The man who patiently sticks to 
the work, day in and day out, is the 
one who will in the end be at)le to 
show a good collection, for it takes 
time and patience to build up even a 
small collection representing typical 
examples of the birds of any locality. 

Never be afraid to shoot when a 
bird is within range even if flying 
through tres at such an angle that 
you are likely to miss, for it is no 
disgrace to miss ai difficult shot. The 
man who is always figuring up and 
telling you just what percentage of 
his shots are successful is generally 
waiting for a sure shot or he will not 
discharge his weapon. The true test 
to apply to any man with a gun, either 
the sportsman or the collector, is to 
allow him all the ammunition he can 
use and then see what he can show 
for it when the day is over. 

Many birds pursued by sportsman 
can be hunted successfully with dogs 
or by the use of decoys, but a col- 
lector is bound to find out that many 
species which he wishes for his needs 
cannot be procured thus easily and the 
number of specimens which he gets 
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depends to a great extent on how re- mens taken by collectors in this coan- 

sourceful he happens to be. try have ever made any appreciable 

And now I will say in closing, do difference in the nuinl>er of birds in 

not shoot a lot of birds with the Ides' any part ot it, tlie carelessness and 

that you will pick out a tew of the cussedness ot shooters In general has 

best specimens and throw the others in the past been a dreadful scourge 

away, for If a speciee Is common to all forms ot wild lite In America, 

enough ao that you can ehoot them Keeping tbla In mind let your actjTl- 

that way, you should be able by exer- ties be so goTerned ttiat when the 

cleing care to pick Individuals which time comes for you to finally put 

suit your needs, and very tew need away the gun and the egg drill tor 

be taken except those which are pre- good, that your conscience may be 

served. perfectly clear. 

While 1 do not think that the speci- 
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FOR EXCHANQE— Nice set Golden 
Kagrle 1 /2. 1 /I. Can use sets of 9, 10, 
112, 113, 204, 249, 288, 328, 861, 356 or 
other rare sets. ROBERT F. BACKUS, 
Florence, Colorado. 

SOMETHING NEW— Solid silver tip 
to flt over the point of any Blowpipe. 
Oives a very fine stream for blowing 
small eggs and can be removed in an 
instant for larger ones. Price 50 cents. 
F. M. CARRYL, No. 1 Princeton Street, 
Nutley, N. J. 

P'OR EXCHANGE — One Taylor Smoke 
torpedo, one Mandelette, one minute 
Camera. Wanted — Butterfles. W. J. 
Holland's Moth Book. D. (K)L>DBERG, 
II. R. 3, Rockville, Connecticut. 

FOR EXCHANGE— I still have a lot 
of Bird and Oological Magazines to ex- 
change for Natural History specimens. 
DE LOS HATCH, Oakfleld, Wis. 

WANTED FOR CASH— "Bendire's 
Life Histories, VoL 2", "Bent's Life His- 
tories." ROSWBLL a WHBELBR, 166 
Athol Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

WANTED — To correspond with par- 
ties in Southern States who could get 
me fresh skins suitable to mount of 
Dark Faced and Black Fox SquirreL 
O. S. BIGGS, San Jose, 111. 

I am always willing to purchase 
''Bulletin of the Cooper Ornithological 
Club," Vol. 1. Complete or old num- 
bers. W. E. CHAMBERS, Eagle Rock, 
Calif. 

I have stones, gems and eggs from 
over the U. S. What have you to trade? 
Give exact description. ROBERT 
HATCHES, Victor, Colo. 

FOR SALE — Live Opossums. Also 
fresh skins of Opossum, Fox and Gray 
Squirrels for mounting. Want severed 
volumes of the Condor. ALBERT LANO, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

WANTED — For cash or exchange, 
first class sets, with full data. Send 
list at once. D. B. Bull, Route A, Box 
158. San Jose, California. 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGED— The 
Museum, complete by Webb; Wild 
W^ings, by Job; Names and Portraits of 
Birds, by Trumbell; Birds of Alaska, 
by Nelson; Birds of Connecticut, by 
Sage; Birds of Wyoming, by Knight; 
Birds of Colorado, 3 Parts, by Cooke; 
The Oologist, 36 Volumes; The Orni- 
thologist & Oologist, Vols. 7-18; Bird 
Liore, Vols. 17, 18, 19, 20; 60 Singles; 
A^merican Ornithologist, Vols. 1-2. C. 
M. CASE, 306 Blue Hills Ave., Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

MAMMALS — I want A No. 1 scienti- 
fic skins of North American Weasels 
for which I will exchange skins of 
Mountain Beaver or other mammals or 
birds. I also want Ridgeway's "Birds 
of North and Middle America," parts 
I and II; also North American Fauna, 
Nos. 23, 25. 27 and 28, for which I will 
pay cash. Alex Walker, Blaine, Oregon. 



WANTED— Bird Lore, VoL I, 8-4; II, 
1 : III, 1-2-3; VII, 1; X, 6 and lndex.Ornl- 
thologist and Oologist VoL VI and VII 
complete, VoL XII, 10. The Warbler, 1st 
series complete. Wilson Bulletin com- 
plete file. H. H. JOHNSON, PitUfleld, 
Maine. 

FOR EXCHANGE— About one hun- 
dred mounted birds each with full 
data; including Hawks, Owls, Eagles, 
Water Birds, etc. Also several finely 
mounted Deer heads. Want first olasa 
bird skins only. Send your list and 
get mine. WHARTON HUBER, 226 St. 
Mark's Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

FOR EXCHANGE — FuU sets of the 
following: 12, 13a, 14, 16, 16, 20. 21. 26. 
27. 28, 29, 30, 31, 31a, 32, 88, 81. 82, 
82-1, 86. 86f, 86-1, 89, 90, 93, 101. 108, 
104. 105, 105-1, 106-2, 106, 107, 108, 108-1, 
114, 114-1, 115, 116-1, 116, 194a 1-4. 
194f 1-4. 355 1-6, 367 1-4, 348 1-7. 864 8-8. 
389, for sets of equal value or will selL 
E. A. WHEELER, E. Randolph, N. Y. 

WANTED — To correspond with col- 
lector who can furnish any of the water 
birds, shore birds, and waders, all num- 
bers from 1 to 392 desired. Offer good 
exchange or cash. E. A. WHEEiLER. 
East Randolph, N. Y. 

Collection of United States Stamps 
(in part or whole) for sale or exchange 
for eggs in sets. G. B. REGAR, 1000 

Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

FOR EXCHANGE — Bausch and Lomb 
microscope, a fine instrument Ideal 
for student doing dissecting. In wooden 
case. Can use sets or anything useful. 
EARL WHEELER, E. Randolph, N. Y. 

WANTED — Volume 2, complete or in 
parts, bound or unbound, of The Auk. 
Will pay a good price for it to fill my 
file of The Auk. W. OTTO EMERSON, 
Hayward, R.F.D. No.l, B. 80, California. 

WANTED — Two pair of climbers, 
must be in good condition. State price 
in first letter. RAYMOND BEARDS- 
LEY, East Claridon, Ohio. 

THE 
WILSON BULLETIN 

A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
ORNITHOLOGY 

Paying particular attention to Field 

Studies of Birds in Middle 

North America. 

Now in its 28th year. 

48 pages or more of readable matter 
with illustrations. Indispensable to all 
ictive field workers. 

One dollar per year, 80 eta per copy. 
Official Organ of 

THE 
WILSON ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB 

Address A. F. QANIER, Secretary, 
2507 Ashwood Avenue 

Nashville, Tennesses. 
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OHmraoLoaiCAii publications 

WANTElTby H. H. JolinBon, PitUfleld. 
Me.; American OmltbolocTf VoL VI. 
1-8-4-6-7; Bird Lore. VoL I, 8; II. 1; 
lU. X-2-8; IV, 1-8; Vn, 1; IX. 6 and In- 
dex; X. 4-6-6 and index; XIII. 4. Orni- 
thologist A Oolosist. Vol. VI complete; 
vn, oomplete; Xf, 2-3-4-6-6; XII, 10. 

FOR SAXiS or Bxchanire — ^ICany odd 
numbers and some complete Vols, of 
Aai. Ornithology I Condor, Journal Main 
Orn. Soc, Oresron Naturalist, Notes on 
Rhode Island Ornitholo|ry, Ooloirlst 
(Utioa), Oologist (Albion). Ornitholo- 
gist and Oologist, Osprey, Warbler, 
wU3on Bulletin, and Nature Ornitholo- 
grical maffazines. BEINJ. ADAMS, 

Wethersfleld, Conn. 

^^-■^^— — ^— ^— ^^— ^— ^— ■^^— ■— ^^^^^— — ^— ^— — "^^— — ^— 

WANTBD — A food pair, each of 
Black and Yellow Rails for which I 
wtH give jrood exohanse. O. C HAST- 
IH€W, 207 Denver Ave., Bridgeport, 
C4>nn. 

WANTBD — First Class sets from re- 
liable collectors. Bflpeoially sets con- 
tainiiyr Cowbird eirss. G. B. RBOAR, 
1000 Chestnut St, Philadelphia^ Pa. 

ALL PJDRSONS bavins A-1 skins' In 

fairs of any of the North Ameriean 
ays send list. I will pay the hlchest 
6 rice for those that I need. R. M. 
ARNOS, Lacon, III 
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"Blue- Bird 

Is now published monthly, the 
year 'round, with new and inter- 
esting: departments, leatnrcR and 
contests, and 

At No Additional Cost to 
Subscribers 

OfNdal Oi«aa off the aevelaiki Bird 
Lovers' Assodatten. 

SEND 20 0T8. FOB SAMPLE OOFT 
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NEW 8UB8C«IBER8 



This is an appeal to each one of our subscribers 
to pick out some likely young student of birds and 



send him ''The Oologist" for 1921. Surely our 
older subscribers have interest enough in spread- 
ing the influence of this Journal to do this. 
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BlUBF SPBOIAL ANNOUBICBMBNT9 

Wanted. Exchanv«, F«r Sala, l)tc.« insartcd in this dapartment at 2i canu 
for each 25 words for ona Issua; aacti additional word 1 cent. No notlea In- 
serted for less than 26 cents. 

We will advertise the skins, nests, effffs, or mounted specimens of North Amar- 
lean Birds for sale for persons havina: a lawful authority under the law to daal 
<n the same. These columns are for the use of those desiring to make bona !l4t 
exchanffos of such specimens for scientific collecting purposes only. — BDITOR 

in anewering adYertisemenU In these columns mention "The Ooloffist," and 
thereby help us, as well as the adrertiser and jourself. 



Send me the list of A 1 Bird Skins that you 
have to dispose of by exchanre or otherwise. 
R M. BARNES. Lacon. III. 

ENTIRE COLLECTIONS— Will pay 
spot cash for entire collections of 
North American birds effffs. Send lists. 
B. R. BALES. M.D.. Circleville, Ohio. 

WANTED— Sets of No. 190, 208. 211, 
212. 214. 263. 273. 387. 619. in Exchange 
or win purchase same. Henry W. Davis. 
Box No. 844. Atlantic. N. J. 

I would like to correspond with active 
Oologlsts and Collectors. Write me for 
information of Birds and Eggs of 
MichlRan. Jame Wood. Taxidermist & 
Collector. Northville. Michigan. Box 692. 

WANTED — To purchase or exchange 
for sets of 289-, 308b, 310a. 325. 349. 
352, 484. 486. 491. 492. First Class only. 
W. H. Over. Vermillion, S. D. 

DATA BLANKS-^ will send 500 
standard data blanks with your name 
printed on them for $1.25. No less than 
500 done. Edw. S. Coombs, 243 Frank- 
lin St.. Boston. Mass. 

WANTED — Sets with down and nest 
feathers. Ducks & Geese, especially 
Nos. 131, 139. 137, 140, 149. 153, 157, 162, 
166. 169. 169a. 173. 174; cash. Bunyard, 
57 Kidderminster ltd., Croydon. Eng- 
land. 

EGGS OF THE FRINGILLIDAE-^I 
am prepared to buy or give good ex- 
change for any eggs of the finches and 
buntings, a group in which I specialize. 
I will also be pleased to do all I can 
to help other specialists who will co- 
operate with me In securing finch eggs. 
Kenneth L. Skinner, Brooklands Estate 
Office. Weybrldge, England. 



WANTED — Egg Cabinet, 
drawer. Cash or Exchange, 
description. W. B. Purdy, 
Michigan. 



upright 

Send full 

Milford. 



WOULD like to correspond with all 
active Oologists with view of exchange. 
W^ould like to buy good photographs of 
birds nests and eggs, what have you? 
Walter E. Hastings. South Lyon, Mich. 

BIRDS. Animals. Fish and Game 
Heads, Mounted Furs and Hides. Tan- 
ned and made into Rugs and Robes. 
Mearl B. Wheeler. Randolph, N. Y. 



FOR SALE3 — One good coyote hide, 
tanned and made up in floor rug style, 
with open mouth mount, felt lining, 
best of workmanship. This fur came 
from Yellowstone Park and is extra 
light phase of color customary of furs 
from that locality. A fine first class 
piece. Fred Dllle. Valentine, Nebraska. 

ARTISTIC BASES — ^Macie to order. 
Something far above the ordinary. Can- 
not be duplicated anywhere. Write for 
description and prices. L. W. Speer. 
Taxidermist. Sac City, Iowa. 

STAMPS WANTED — Have you a col- 
lectlon or odd lot to dispose of? If so 
write us about it. Offer cash or ex- 
change In ornithological publicationa 
Ithaca hammerless. 12 gauge shotgun, 
and "Game Getter," collecting gun and 
rifle. Also have stamps for sale or 
exchange. Reference. Editor of Oolo- 
gist. Franklin's. Box 292, Annapolis. 
Md. T. W. Richards. 

ALL PERSONS having A-1 skins in 
pairs of any of the North American 
Jays send list. I will pay the highest 
price for those that I need. R. BC- 
Barnes. Lacon. lUInoia 

FOR SALE — Seven copies of The 
Oologlst magazine, year 1919; eight 
copies of The Oologlst magazine, year 
1920. at 4c each, postpaid. A. M. Nel- 
son. Jr.. Lake Providence, La. 

EXCHANGE — History of the Birds 
of Kansas-Goss: Catalogue of the 
Birds of Kansas with descriptive notes 
of their nests and eggs-Goss; Animal 
Guide — Reed; 6 1-2 power Army fleld- 
gla.sses: The Oologlst for 1910-1911- 
1912; Want Fishers Hawks and Owls of 
the L'. S. ; and good sets. Lieut. L. R. 
Wolfe. 6ith Infantry. Camp Meade. Md. 

FOR TRADE — Bird-Lore Vol. XII. 
Nos. 3, 4. 5, 6. Wanted. Bird-Lore, Vol. 
XVII. Nos. 3, 4. 5. 6; XVIII, Nos. 6; XIX, 
Nos. 4. 5. 6; XX. Nos. 3, 5. 6; XXI. Nos, 
2. 3. 5; XIV. Index, 1912. Will pay 
cash or Vol. XII. Nos. 3, 4. 6, 6 In trade. 
I>ed Matthews. 70 Whittingham St.. 
West Orange, N. J. 

FOR EXCHANGE — European & Asia- 
tic eggs In sets for North American 
species and skins. Address. C. W. 
Chamberlain. 36 Lincoln St. Boston. 
Mass. 



FOR EXCHANGE] — I have the largest exchange list of North American Birds' 
eggs In existence, and will be glad to exchange with reliable collectors for speci- 
mens they need, and I am willing to purchase for cash those that I want and 
for which I do not have duplicates, that the owner of the specimens that I need 
are willing to exctiange for. Send me your list of duplicates. R. M. HARNESS, 
Lacon, Illinois. 
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(honed and Fnbtkhtd Monthly, 5y R. M. Bmme$, AUfitm, N. Y., and Lmamy i>. 

TAKE NOTICE. 

SUBSCRIPTION. 50 CBNTS PER YKAR 
KxHnilne the number on tbe wrapper of yoor Ooloffist. It denotes the time your sab- 
scription expires. Remember we must be notified H you wish it discontinued «ni *11 
arrearages must be paid. 378 your subscription expires with this issue. 877 your subforlp- 
tion expired with December- issue 1918. Otner expiratiODk can be computed by Intermedlale 
niunbers at the rate of one number per montn. 

Knifrpi! as second-class matter December 21. 1908, at the post office at 
Aliilnn. N. 7., under the Act of Conffreso of March t, 1879. 
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THE NEW CATALOGUE 

The following communication, Dated March 15, 1921, from 
J Hopper Bowles, Chairmaii of the Final Committee of Re- 
view, selected by the full Committee of twenty-five, who have 
charge of the new price list, shows that some progress is being 
made in the production of this Catalogue for which all 
Oologists are indeed truly thankful. 

The Eiditor stands ready to arrange for the publication of 
this, as soon as the manuscript is delivered to hiih, and we 
had hoped to get it oft the press in tima to be used for the 
1921 exchanges. 

— R. M. BARNES, Editor 

"I am glad to be able to report that I finished averaging 
the price lists for the final values of the new egg catalog some 
days ago, and have sent them on to Messrs. Harlow and Wil- 
lard for their consideration. We have been very greatly de- 
layed by th e slowness in which the committeemen sent in their 
valuation lists, but that is all over now and I am most en- 
thusiastic over the prospects for the catalog, which I am sure 
will please all except the few who always want to get rare 
esgs for little or nothing. We have felt that a good price 
ought to be put on especial rarities so as to induce collectors 
to go after them. The whole country is put on an even basis, 
and not one-sided as has been the case with most catalogs." 

—J. HOOPER BOWLES. 
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NOTES ON THE SHARP-TAILED 

GROUSE 

Though the Sharp-tailed Grouse is 
one of our best known Alberta birds, 
it was not until the present season 
1920 that I had the pleasure of ex- 
amining two nests of this fine game 
bird. This season the birds are more 
numerous than they have been for 
many years, and I have heard of sev- 
eral other nests being found in the 
neighborhood. 

The Ruffed Grouse is also very 
plentiful. 

After a season or two of great 
abundance, the Sharp-tails disappear 
excepting a few birds, and probably 
migrate to other parts of their range. 

This bird is the Prairie Chicken of 
Alberta. commonly known as 
"Chicken" and the Ruffed Grouse as 
"Partridge" to sportsmen. 

The Cree name of this Grouse is 
Pee-hue and this seems to have been 
extended to include the Ruffed Grouse. 
This name is simply the call note of 
the birds, a clear musical whistle, 
used principally when the flock gets 
separated in the long grass and brush. 
They also have a number of other 
notes, rattling and guttural croaks, 
used chiefly on clear frosty mornings, 
and on their dancing grounds. These 
dancing grounds are usually situated 
on top of a hill or knoll with short 
grass growth. Here they wear a net- 
work of little paths resembling rabbit 
runways where they perform the 
antics known as dancing in the spring 
mornings and evenings. And here 
also their enemies take toll. Hawks 
killing many and Indians and half- 
breeds more. 

Their method is to bend a willow in- 
to the shape of a croquet hoop and 
stick the two ends into the ground, 
forming an arch over the path and at- 
tacking a hanging snare to the center 
of the arch. Most dancing grounds 



close to a trail were decorated with 
these yellow croquet hoops when 1 
first came to the country twenty-two 
years ago. but now are seldom seen. 

The birds appear rather stupid os 
the dancing ground and will remais 
there after a hawk has captured one 
of their number and devours it a short 
distance away. 

The Sharp-tailed Grouse is a plump 
compact bird and my wife described 
them rather aptly on a recent motor 
trip when we were continually flush- 
ing them along the road by remarking 
"There goes another fatty." They fly 
straight away when flushed and make 
an easy wing shot. When well start- 
ed their flight is slightly undulating 
and consists of a succession of rapid 
wing strokes and sails. They like to 
perch in the tops of the populars when 
the leaves have fallen on frosty fall 
mornings, and many are picked off 
with 22 rifles. 

They are fond of grain, wheat pre- 
ferred, also different kinds of wild 
berries, and I have found their crops 
full of grasshoppers well on into win- 
ter when the ground has been free 
from snow and it would be almost im- 
possible for a human to flnd a single 
grasshopper. They also feed in the 
birches in winter and I have often 
seen small birches literally full of 
them. 

The first nest examined by me on 
June 2nd contained fifteen eggs, and 
was located in a patch of wild roses 
on a hillside. The nest was a hollow 
in the ground, lined with dry grass 
and a few feathers, at foot of rose 
bushes. This is the nest in the photo- 
graph. The second nest visited on 
June 9th was similar, a hollow in the 
ground at foot of a rose bush, lined 
with dry grass and a few feathers, sit- 
uated in burnt off timber. This nest 
contained thirteen eggs. 

A. D. Henderson. 
Belvedere, Alberta. 
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NEST OF THE SHARP-TAILED GROUSE 

— A. D. HenderBOD, Belvedue, Alberta, 



TO PACK A LARGE SHIPMENT OF 
BIRDS' E06S 

Secure a cblcken egg crate and re- 
moTe all the card-board, then line the 
crate witb a sheet of newspaper, cut 
to lit, then place a thick layer of cot- 
ton In the bottom and a sheet of paper 
between each layer of eggs and be 
sure and natl a good stout cover on 
top when the crate 1b packed. In 
1S16 Mr. J. Claire Wood of Detroit, 
Michigan, sent me over seven hundred 
sets packed in four crates and only 
two egga In the entire lot were 
broken. 

In 1919 I received a shipment of 
OTer seven hundred sets packed In 
small boxes placed In larger boxes and 
niore than ten eggs were broken, most- 
ly In the largest sets, and another lot 
of over four hundred sets and nearly 
flfty eggB were broken In this lot, 
mostly In the best sets. It would be 



a good plan to work on half a crate 
of eggs on this plan, chicken egs 
crates are not handled so roughly. 
W. A. Strong. 
San Jose, Cal, 



FEEDING PRAIRIE CHICKENS 
Many North Dakota farmers have 
been feeding Prairie Chickens during 
the past winter as a means of conserv- 
ing what Is considered the most im- 
portant bird in the state. Spaces 
about one hundred feet square were 
kept clean of snow, comparatively 
close to houses and bams, and table 
crumbs, screenings and grain scatter- 
ed thereon daily, and the wild birds 
were fed as regularly as barnyard 
fowl. Steward Lock wood, of the 
faculty of the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, ma'de an investigation 
and determined that the Prairie 
Chicken annually eats many times Us 
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weight in Insects. — Western Story 

Magazine. — W. A. Strong, San Jose, 

Cal. 

■ » ■ 

AN EARLY 1921 RECORD 
February 2nd, 1921, born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Emerson A. Stoner, Benicia, Cali- 
fornia, a nine pound girl, Jean Muriel. 



THE PRAIRIE CHICKEN IN CEN- 
TRAL IOWA 

The year 1921, we think will pass 
without a Prairie Chicken being seen 
in Story County, Iowa. 

Who of us would, in the TO's, and 
early 80*s, have dreamed it would be 
exterminated from our prairies? 

In the early 70's, I doubt if there 
was a* forty acre tract of prairie land 
in the county, that did not contain 
from one to a half dozen nests in the 
proper season, and I remember of see- 
ing one spring, no less than six nests 
containing roasted eggs, where a 
prairie fire had swept over, burning 
out the old grass; and all these were 
noted in walking across a section of 
land in an almost straight line. 

In winter, they would congregate in 
enormous droves, and it was then that 
the settlers would trap them by the 
barrel, and sell them to the poultry 
dealers, to be shipped east. 

They used to be considered a good 
weather barometer too, for after a few 
days of clear cold weather, and the 
sky would begin to get gray and 
threaten another snow and blizzard, 
they would gather by the hundreds In 
the trees along the streams and in the 
groves, and cackle or sing, that 1 have 
never heard described by those who 
write of the bird. 

After all, it was not the trapping, 
the gun nor the prairie fires that 
caused his destruction, but simply 
because there are no places left for 
them to nest undisturbed. 

In this locality we will never be 
able to see them congregate on seme 



knoll, of an early spring morning, and 
hear that wonderful "boom," that to 
one who was "raised up" with them, 
looks so funny In print by those who 
try to describe it. 

A. A. Cole, 
Nevada, Iowa. 
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Another Swan Murdered 
In a local paper dated about the 
first of January appeared an article 
.^-tating that two well known ranch 
men in San Angelo, Texas, had killed 
a most wonderful bird that had all the 
natives guessing as to its identity, it 
was snow white, long neck, some 
three feet long, black feet like a 
goose, black bill like a duck and swam 
on the water like a duck, with a wing 
spread of seven feet, and when held 
up by its bill at full lengths its feet 
touched the ground. I cut the notice 
out and sent it to the U. S. Deputy 
game warden for our state, in hopes 
(hat he might enlighten them on the 
identity of our friend the SWAN, I re- 
ceived a letter in reply and thanks 
from him stating that he had investi- 
gated the case and enlightened them 
to the extent that they had killed a 
SIBERIAN SWAN? Would liked to 
have seen that bird myself having 
never heard of that specie of Swan 
around here. Have any of the read- 
ers? Geo. E. Maxon. 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 



Spotle«t Kingbirds' Eggs 
In the summer of 1916 while a 
friend and I were out in search for 
Crows' nest6 one afternoon, I had a 
very pleasant surprise in finding a 
Kingbird nest which held two spotless 
eggs. This was on June 20th. I left 
the nest and eggs hoping to get a com- 
plete set later. Examining the nest 
again on June 24th but there were 
still only two eggs and fearing that 
something disastrous might happen to 
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them If I left them any longer I took 
the two eggs, which I still have in my 
collection. I have examined a good 
many Kingbird nests since hoping to 
find some more spotless eggs but so 
far these are the only ones that I have 
ever come across. 

Geo. L. Cook, 
Bashaw, Alberta 

> » ■ 

TEXAS NOTES 
"The Belled Buzzard Is Dead" 
In 1917. I reported in The Oologist 
about seeing the famous Belled Buz- 
zard. This Buzzard being a Turkey 
Vulture, flew over my Camp at Lake 
Worth, Texas. It was noticed several 
times. Now 1 pick up a Chicago news- 
paper and it reports the Famous Belled 
Buzzard, of War times, is dead. 

It was belled with a small bell and 
leather collar around its neck. When 
flying and twisting its head, you could 
hear the tingle of the little bell. 

Pyrrhuioxia Observed 
In my travels along the trails and 
roads from San Antonio on to the 
Mexican border, I found this bird very 
plentiful, even right around San An- 
tonio they can be seen along the road, 
in Mosquete trees. 

Why So Many Rats? 
All over the farm country of Texas, 
I can hear the farmers and ranchmen 
say, "Why so many rats?" I just 
reply, "Well, stop this willful slaughter 
of hawks and owls, then you won't 
have to ask, "Why so many rats?" I 
have been yelling "Protect the Hawks 
and Owls in newspaper articles for 
some time. No one paid any attention. 
Now they yell "why so many rats?" 
Protect Hawks and Owls and there 
won't be any rats. The rats are eat- 
ing up the com in this part of the 
country. 

R. Graham, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 



I noa Dove 

August 2, 1920, while taking Bird 
Notes on the Eckhart Dairyland 
Ranch, I discovered my first Inca Dove 
nest, although I have observed plenty 
of the birds in Bexar County and the 
surrounding country, I have never dis- 
covered a nest. I found this nest in a 
Mosquito tree, ten feet up, on an over- 
hanging limb. The nest was built of 
grass, straw and a few feathers. The 
birds are about eight inches long The 
nest was larger than a Mourning 
Dove's, and contained one half-grown 
young. The female was on the nest 
and stayed by her young until I near- 
ly touched her. 

I made some close observations of 
her. She had a black bill, eyes and 
feet were red. the head and body were 
checked with black and brown 
feathers, primaries chestnut, long tail 
with white feathers mixed with gray- 
ish ones. 

Ground Dove 

I have notice in my travels the 
Ground Dove, along the roads and 
trails from here to Mexico. They are 
small, about six inches long and quick 
in flight. The tail, unlike other Doves, is 
short. The feathers are bluish gray, 
the underneath parts are brown, near- 
ly red. The bill, feet and eyes are red. 
This Dove is the smallest Dove I ever 
saw, no longer than a Sparrow. To 
date I have not discovered a nest. 

"Cowblrds" 
Cow birds are found around the 
Acime Dairy here. There is bunch 
after bunch, some feeding around the 
cows, some setting on top of the cows. 
I have noticed to my surprise that 
there is on an average of ten female 
to every male bird. 

Bartramian Sandpiper 
August 11, 1920, marked the first ar- 
rival of this well known Sandpiper. I 
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heard them as they whistled in the 
air, now and then one or two of them 
alighting on the prairies. This bird is 
being rapidly killed out faster than 
they are breeding. This is what I 
prophesied a few years ago. They 
come in from the North in large 
bunches, stopping on the prairies to 
feed on grasshoppers, and the hunters 
would hunt them from a buggy, as 
you could get close to them in that 
way and thousands were slaughtered 
every year. Now six or seven is con- 
sidered a large number in this state. 

Great Tailed Qrackle Very Tame 
This extra large Grackle, which is 
twice the size of the Purple and Boat- 
tailed Grackles is found to be plentiful 
in and around San Antonio, Texas, 
where I have found them breeding. 
These birds are very tame and will 
come up close and let you feed them. 
Many people call them crows, as 
they are so large. One old Grackle 
with his tail pulled out by some boy, 
waB on a lawn, jumping up and down 
as if he were having a fit. He kept 
this up until nearly all of the Grackle 
inhabitants of the park had crowded 
around him, then they danced around 
and left. They must have been hav- 
ing a meeting to figure out what went 
on with the Bob-tailed Grackle's tall. 

R. Graham, 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 
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RICHARD C. HARLOW INJURED 

A press dispatch in "The Bufitalo 
Courier," March 9, 1921, comes to us 
which is published below. Mr. Harlow 
is one of America's leading, if not the 
leader of Field Oology. No man is bet- 
ter known as a collector, and no col- 
lector's specimens stand higher. 

We extend to Bro. Harlow our sin- 
cere sympathy, having been through 
the mill several times as the result of 
our love for this character of speci- 



mens, we know whereof we speak. — 
R. M. B. 

State College, Pa., March 9. — Dick 
Harlow, coach of the Penn State box- 
ing team and assistant football coach, 
had a narrow escape from serious in- 
jury or possible death today while con- 
ducting a search for rare birds' eggs 
over in the fourth range of the Seven 
Mountains. Only his presence of mind 
and great strength saved him when he 
went over the side of a ninety foot 
cliff and landed with a crash at the 
bottom. 

Harlow is one of the leading authori- 
ties on bird lore in the UQited States 
and every summer he has been em- 
ployed by the Smithsonian institute 
on expeditions into northern Labrador 
in search of rare birds' eggs. 

Swing Over Cliff 

In order to inspect a nest of ravens, 
the Penn State coach, who stands over 
six feet tall and weighs in the neigh- 
borhood of 250 pounds, waB forced to 
swing himself over the clift, slide 
down a rope, and then swing in under 
the over-hang to where the nest was 
located on a six-inch ledge. When 
about mid- way down the rope, a loose 
rock dislodged itself up above and 
came hurling down on Harlow's head. 
Stunned by the blow, he managed to 
retain his hold on the rope as he went 
sliding to the bottom, and thus broke 
the worst of his fall. 

After lying unconscious for about a 
half hour, Harlow managed to make 
his way to Coburn, where he found a 
conveyance to bring him back to State 
College. One hand was cut to the bone 
and the other badly seared by the 
rope, his head was severely bruised, 
and his body was a mass of cuts and 
bruises, but fortunately no bones were 
broken. 
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A KINO RAIL'S NEST IN SAN- 
GAMON COUNTV, ILLINOIS 
There is doubtless nothloK unusual 
about the occurrence of the King Rail 
In central Illinois. That Is why I was 
struclc by the Dovelty of a Beld-note 
which I found recently In running 
through an old bird Journal. It is my 
only record of the King Rail In my 
Dative county. Sangamon County Is a 
lilstily developed farming area and 
^pibrace? no marshes pi an ^^t^nt 



which one might consider adequate for 
the nesting of Rails. 

The note Is dated May 14, 1908. I 
bad t>een on a field trip west of Spring- 
field and waB "counting tlie ties" 
toward home on the B. & O. R. R. 
track, when I found a marshy spot In 
the right-of-way, where several Red- 
winged Blackbirds were nesting in the 
cattails. Upon exploring this little 
marsh, which was prolwbly fifty by 
one h)in4i'e4 feet In extent, I flushed 9, 
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King Rail. Further search led to the 
discorery of a nearly completed nest 
among the cat-tails. 

On May 29, I revisited the place 
with the expectation of finding a set 
of eggs. The nest was empty and had 
been overflowed; but to my great sur- 
prise I found another nest containing 
thirteen eggs. This nest was well con- 
cealed in a clump of coarse marsh 
graes near the edge of the little marsh, 
where the ground was wet though not 
covered with water. The base of the 
nest was made up of dead sedges but 
the superstructure consisted chiefly, 
and the lining entirely, of green sedges 
or grasses. The eggs were far ad- 
vanced in incubation; a circumstance 
indicating that the nest contained eggs 
at the time of my first visit and that 
the empty nest found at that time was 
a dummy or supernumerary nest. 

In order to photograph this "nest- 
full" of eggs the vegetation was 
pressed aside and the camera was set 
up at the foot of the slight railroad 
embankment. An attempt was made 
to photograph the bird but I became 
convinced that no amount of patience 
would accomplieh it without first get- 
ting her accustomed to a dummy 
camera. Although the nest was only 
a few paces from the railroad rails, 
whence the passing trains must have 
presented a terrifying sight, yet this 
bird found the camera and the man at 
the end of its thread too dangerous to 
contemplate. 

Near Elkhart, in the county adjoin- 
ing Sangamon on the north, I had 
noticed a small marshy creek and, 
prompted by this new experience with 
Ralls, I made a special trip to investi- 
gate it. The cat-tails along the border 
of the stream were carefully explored 
(on May 21st) and I found one nest, 
only partially finished, which was ap- 
parently the work of a King Rail. 

Alexander D. Du Bois, 
April, 11, 1920. Chicago. 



JOHN LEWIS CHILDS 

A communication from W. Lee 
Chambers of California, under date of 
March 7th, advises us. 

"I was shocked today to read in *The 
Times' that my good friend, John Li. 
Childs, had died suddenly on his way 
home. He was out to the house Sun- 
day, Feb. 28th and started for home 
the following Tuesday. He died just 
before he reached home. We can 
never tell who will be next " 

With the passing of Mr. ChUds, 
American oology loses one of its best 
men and most ardent devotees. Be- 
ginning about 1895 and for the follow 
ten years there were few, if any, men 
in North America who gave more at- 
tention to amaBsing a representative 
collection of North American Oology, 
and a library covering the Birds of 
North America. 

The corner stone of Mr. Child's col- 
lection was Miss Gene Bell's collection 
of Philadelphia, which was purchased 
and upon which, up to that time, had 
been spent probably as much money 
as upon any collection in America. Mr. 
Childs entered enthusiastically into en- 
larging this collection with the view 
of ultimately building up a complete 
representation of the eggs of all 
species and sub-species of North 
American Birds included in the A. O. 
U. list. For years he prosecuted this 
work with energy and brought to it 
the business acumen which had made 
the John L. Childs seed and flower 
business known from one end of the 
land to the other. Being a' man of very 
abundant means Mr. Childs wa« not 
handicapped in this undertaking, and 
the result is that at the time of his 
death, leaves what is known as one of 
the most complete, if not in fact, the 
most complete collection of this kind 
in existence. 

It was not his purpose to build up a 
large series, but to acquire one, two or 
three typical sets of the eggs of each 
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variety of birds together with a nest 
in situ, and a pair of each variety of 
birds mounted, as well as a pair of 
skins, and in this undertaking he suc- 
ceeded most admirably. One example 
of the thoroughness of his method 
was the sending of guides and a com- 
plete equipment into the wilds of Flor- 
ida after a set of eggs and the nest in 
which they were laid, of the Ivory- 
billed Woodpecker. For many years 
this collection has been noted as con- 
taining some of the rarest specimens 
of North American bird eggs known 

In addition to these specimens Mr. 
Childs gathered together one of the 
most expensive and complete libraries 
on the subject of North American Or- 
nithology in existence. 

Some years ago in 1906 he published 
a complete catalogue of his mounted 
birds, skins, nests, and eggs, and at 
another time of his library, which cer- 
tainly disclosed a wonderful array of 
these things. 

Mr. Childs was a large man physical- 
ly, with mental equipment fully up to 
his physique. His disposition was 
cheery and his mannerisms those of a 
gentleman, born and bred. In busi- 
ness he was an exceptional success 
amassing an estate which is counted 
in seven figures. 

The Editor visited at the home of 
Mr. Childs in 1913 and inspected his 
specimens and library, the latter con- 
taining some of the rarest books on 
the subject of American birds known. 
At that time Mr Childs seemed to 
take more pride in a volume on the 
subject of "The Birds of Floral Park," 
which was the name of the suburb in 
which his home was located, in the 
midst of his many nursery, flower and 
seed producing acres, than in any 
other single item in his possession. 

This volume Mr. Childs was the 
author of, and it was illustrated from 



nature by W. L. Brownell, and was 
unique in that but one copy of the 
same ever had come from the press. 

Of late years Mr. Childs had not 
taken so much interest in oology, but 
nearly every season went^to California 
where under the guidance of his friend 
Chambers, the old love never failed to 
shine; and that at these times he en- 
joyed trips into the mountains and 
fields as of yore, though it was a very 
great physical effort to Mr. Childs to 
travel far on foot, fle had too many 
pounds to carry for that. 

During the years 1905-6 he published 
a monthly magazine of high standard, 
devoted to his hobby of oology, "The 
Warbler," files of which are now 
eagerly sought for by libraries and or- 
nithological students in all places. 

By the death of Mr. Childs, North 
American Ornithology loses one of its 
most interesting figures and bird stu- 
dents of their most prized ornitholo- 
gists, and in his death, his personal 
friends, their associates and family 
have received an irreparable blow. 

— R. M. B. 



SPARROW HAWK LAYS IN CAP- 
TIVITY 

On May 30th of last year a young 
man brought me a Sparrow Hawk 
(Falco sparverius) and two of its eggs. 
He told me that he had seen it enter 
a hole in a pine tree and climbed up 
and caught it on the nest. 

Well, I got a shoe box and placed 
Mrs. Hawk in it intending to keep her 
a few days. You may imagine my sur- 
prise when 1 looked in the box next 
day to see a nice fresh egg. To make 
a long story short, she laid three, and 
then I set her free. 

E. A. Wheeler, 
East Randolph, N. Y 



"Your valuable publication helps to 
keep me interested in my old hobby." 

A. M. Infersoll. 
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'Tood Habits of Seven Specie* of 
American Shoal-water Duclcs" 

"Food Habits of Seven Species of 
American Shoal-water Ducks." U. S. 
Dept. of A G. R. Bull. 862. Profes- 
sional paper Dec. 1920, by Douglas C. 
Mabbott. 

.This review of the food habits of the 
Gad well, Baldpate, European Widgeon, 
Green-winged Teal, Blue Winged Teal, 
Cinnamon Teal, Pin-tail Wood Duck, 
is an exhaustive compilation of the 

knowledge, at present available on this 
subject and the results obtained are 

surprising in several instances. The 
total number of stomachs examined 
was 2888, and, in each specie the dif- 
ferent foods consumed are reduced to 
decimal fractions. It is illustrated by 
some not overly good plates, but the 
scientific portion of the work is excel- 
lent. — R. M. B. 



A LIST OF THE BIRDS OF JAMAICA 

This publication Is created from 
"The Hand Book of Jamaica for 
1920." Outram Bangs and Frederic H. 
Kennard are the authors which fact 
vouches for its reliability, 219 species 
and sub-species are noted, of which 
26 are doubt fal records or escapes 
from captivity. 81 are migrants of 
winter visitors from the North. 5 are 
summer visitors, some breeding, but 
going South in winter and 52 are resi- 
dent breeding species, not wholly con- 
fined to the island of which 5 are now 
supposed to be extinct. The introduc- 
tion of the Mongoorse into the islands 
is supposed to account for these ex- 
tinctions as well as the near extinction 
of other species and the great reduc- 
tion in numbers of many other va- 
rieties. As no list of the birds of this 
island is available since Sclater's list 
of 1910 the present paper is timely. 

— R. M. B. 

Henry W. Shoemaker, of McElhat- 
tan, Pa., author of "Pennsylvania Deer 



and Their Horns, EJtc", member of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
and Vice-President of "Wild Life 
League of Pennsylvania," who is now 
located at 71 Broadway, New York 
City, N. Y., sends us the following; 
publications of which he Is the author. 
"1. A Pennsylvania Bison Hunt. — 
1915. 

2. Pennsylvania Wild Cats.— 1916. 

3. Pennsylvania's Grandest Cavern. 

The History, Legends and Descrip- 
tion of Pennsylvania' Cave, in Center 
County, Pennsylvania. — 1919. 

South Mountain Sketches — 1920." 
These books are a desirable addition 
to any library having to do with 
Pennsylvania Natural History. They 
are written with a purpose and not 
too technical a style, rare and yet con- 
tain a great fund of really scientific 
information. — R. M. B. 



THE RETURN OF THE BIRDS 

The first 15 days of February have 
been like spring, and many of the mi- 
gratory birds have been seen in small 
numbers. 

I have seen the following: 

Feb. 5th. A pair of Red-tailed 
Hawks, and heard their low cry. 

Feb. 6th. Six Robins. 

Feb. 7th. Two House Wrens. 

Feb. 7th. Fourteen Wild Geese 

Feb. 8th. Nine Robins. 

Feb. 9th. Four Red-tailed Hawks. 

Feb. 14th. One Turkey Buzzard. 

Feb. 15th. Two Mourning Doves. 

J. Earl Harlow, 
Texico, Illinois 



CORPUS CHRISTI BAY, BIRD LIFE 

While out at Flower Bluff near Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas, on the Bay, I was 
surprised to see the large amount of 
water birds. Pelicans, both Brown and 
White were plentiful, shore birds of 
all discriptions, not so many Ducks, 
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many Cormorants, Cranes, Herons. I 
got some fine pictures while on the 
bay, also many notes of the birds. The 
birds are pretty well protected on the 
bay. A man was fined for shooting a 
Pelican 

We caught lots of fish from the 
rough waters such as flounders, gar, 
tarpon, stingeree, shark and catfish, 
also caught some crabs, shrimps, etc. 
I almost forgot to tell you the mos- 
quitoes were biting fine. Everything 
was fine and dandy during the day 
time, but oh boy! after the wind ceased 
I thought they would carry wife and I 
and Tin Ldzzie all away. 

R. Graham, 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 

■ » ■ 

OLD WATER COLOR PLATES 

It may be interesting to some reader 
of The Oologist, who own hand- 
colored plates of birds to know that 
some of the plates in some old book 
is not today agreeing with the descrip- 
tion given in the text owing to deteri- 
oration in the scarlet pigment. Ver- 
milion, where it should be vermilion, it 
is probably lead color or nearly black, 
especially is it apt to be so in a very 
old book. I have a five volume work 
on birds, one hundred and twenty five 
years old, with one hundred and 
twenty-five exquisite, hand colored 
plates, of the highest type, but in all 
cases where vermilion comes in the 
subject is heavy lead color or near 
black. 

Vermilion is composed of mercuric 
sulphide, H g S. may be pure bright 
colored portions of the native ore cin- 
nabar, or artificially by subliming mer- 
cury and sulphur. Chinese Vermilion, 
a superior kind, is made by digesting 
precipitated mercuric sulphide with 
an alkaline sulphide for some hours. 

Geo. W. H. vos Burgh. 



in Port Worth, Texas, this year, as 
we have received this day an an- 
nouncement of the birth of Ramon 
Graham, Jr., March 13, 1921. Weight 
8 pounds We hope he will grow up 
and become as enthusiastic an Oolo- 
gist as his daddy, and likewise be as 
thoughtful in furnishing copy for this 
magazine. — R. M. B. 



PERSONAL NEWS 

Do you know that The Oologist pub- 
lishes every year more personal news 
items, relating to the bird enthusiastics 
of the country, and the oologists than 
all other bird publications in the 
United States combined? We do this 
in the hope of keeping members of the 
Fraternity in touch with each other. 

— R. M. B 



A NEW OOLOGIST 
The Birds seem to be nesting early 



POETRY 

We have accumulated quite a con- 
siderable number of poetical effusions 
in the copy box of The Oologist, and 
it is our purpose to display these in 
our columns probably in the coming 
July issue. 

If any of our readers have any 
further contribution to make in the 
future, of copy of the same character, 
we would appreciate It if they would 
get it to us reasonably soon. — R. M. B. 

» ♦ ■ 

OUR PRINTER 

A card dated March 11th from St. 
Augustine, Florida, advises us that 
"Our Printer," A. M. Eddy, who has 
printed The Oologist from Volume I, 
to date was on that day at Miami, 
Flordla, and would leave that day for 

Cuba. 

He says among other things "Miami 
seems to equal California," for which 
unguarded observation, should he be 
later caught within the state of Cali- 
fornia, he probably would be hung to 
a tree, quartered and buried at the 
cross-roads, by the outraged citizens 
of the Golden State.— R. M. B 
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BUILDING 

The mail Innings information that 
Ralph J. Donahue, of Bonner Springs, 
Kansas, one of the oologists of that 
territory, is doing like the other mem- 
bers of the Aves family viz: 

Building a nest in the Spring. In 
other words erecting a neat little home 
for his bride of a few months. 

— R. M. B. 



CHICAGO BIRDS 

In looking over my field notes for 
1920, I thought the following might be 
of interest to some of the readers of 
The Oologist. 

Jan. 25, 1920, Bohemian Waxwing 
(10) Niles, 111. (Rare). 

Mar. 23, 1920, Sandhill Crane (6) Or 
land, 111. (Rare.) 

May 16, 1920, Cedar Waxwing (15) 
TessbiUe, 111. (Early?) 

May 23, 1920, Cliff Swallow (1) 
Taken Beach, 111. (Rare.) 

May 31, 1920, Lesser Scaup (7) Slo- 
cum Lake, 111. (Late.) 

June 13, 1920, Hairy Woodpecker, 
Grass Lake. 111. Pair breeding. 

June 13, 1920, Downy Woodpecker, 
Grass Lake, 111. Pair breeding 

June 27, 1920, Woodcock (young in 
down), Niles, 111. (Late.) 

Oct. 31, 1920, Artie, 3-toed Wood- 
pecker, Taken, Tessville, 111. (Rare.) 

George W. Friedrich, 

Chicago, HI. 
■ ♦ ■ 

THE COOPER CLUB 

While in California in January, ye 
Editor had the pleasure of attending a 
monthly meeting of the Southern Di- 
vision of the Cooper Club as is his 
custom while in that territory. It is 
a pleasure to renew our acquaintance 
with the best lot of ornithologists that 
we come in contact with at such times. 

The Southern California bird men 
are not surpassed in personal charm, 
and ornithological equipment by any 
we have met anywhere. 



A sadness, however, entered our 
mind in noting the absence of Frank 
Daggett, Curator of the splendid 
museum at Los Angeles, and most en- 
thusiastic member of this organization, 
whom the editor in his many dififerent 
years visiting in California had 
learned to admire. 

We were pleased to meet Dr, Louis 
B. Bishop, of New Hazen, Conn., at 
this meeting. He is spending the win- 
ter in Hollywood. 

The main subject of discussion at 
this meeting was some far reaching 
and fundamental changes in the con- 
stitution of the Club. If these are ad- 
ministered in the spirit in which they 
seem to have been proposed and dis- 
cussed and adopted, they will be bene- 
ficial. However, on the other hand 
they open a wide door to narrowness 
and abuse. — R. M. B. 



k.»» 



BOOKS RECEIVED 
"Territory In Bird Life' 
being a brief review of a new book 
fraught with absorbing interest to the 
oologist by H. Elliot Howard. Pub- 
lished by John Murray, London, 21s. 

Not since the far-reaching dis- 
coveries of Darwin and Wallace were 
first announced to an astonished world 
has any new theory been enunciated, 
at least so far as birds are concerned, 
so revolutionary as that contained in 
Mr. Howard's great work. 

Mr. Howard tears to pieces the older 
theories in regard to bird warfare in 
the spring It is well known of course 
that the males of most migrating 
species arrive in advance of the fe- 
males and he would have it that each 
male, on arrival, possesses himself of 
a small territory from which he assidu- 
ously expels all instruders of his own 
species, and, singing lustily, proclaims 
himself owner and lord. His song 
serves another purpose and attracts 
the females when they, in turn, arrive 
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from overseas. Later, when the be- 
trothal has taken place, both male and 
female fight to preserve the sanctity 
of their small domain, cocks fighting 
cocks and hens fighting hens. And 
the object of it all is clear. It is to 
secure to each pair sufticient food to 
sustain themselves and their young in 
order that they may fulfill nature's 
greatest law — race preservation. 

All nature lovers are under a great 
debt to Mr. Howard whose work is 
the result of most painstaking obser- 
vation. To no section is the matter 
more engrossing than to oologists and 
for them it will make many things 
clear that have hitherto been puzzling 
and invest their work with yet another 
new aspect of most absorbing inter- 
est. Working in the light of Mr. How- 
ard's theory they will be able now to 
watch and see to what extent their 
own observations can corroborate and, 
perhaps, elaborate his. 

Kenneth L. Skinner. 
■ ♦ ■ 

MORE HOUSING PROBLEMS 

By Geoftrey Gill 

Some years ago, while I was still in 
High School, the Manual Training 
class had to construct bird houses 
These houses, when finished, looked 
very much like the kennel in which 
we kept our little fox terrier, Jim, be- 
fore he met his untimely death under 
the cruel wheels of a rambling Ford. 
Of course, the houses were much 
smaller; and the front door, so to 
speak, was under the peak of the roof 
instead of on the ground as in the late 
Jim's abode. This hole or door was 
about one and one-half inches in 
diameter and was well rounded with a 
file so as to insure an easy passage 
for the future feathered tenants. These 
houses were especially adapted for the 
well-known spring friend of ours, the 
Bluebird, so the instructor said. 

When they were put together they 



though any dark color will do Just as 
well. These were polished up and 
put on shelves for the exhibition at 
the end of the term in January, and 
then distributed to their respective 
owners. There were two or three 
that remained unclaimed, so I asked 
for these and after a little persuading 
on my part I at last carried them 
home. 

One Saturday afternoon, late in 
April, I went to see a kind neighbor, 
who had a fairly large garden. After 
much promising not to do this and not 
to do that, 1 finalUy was given permis- 
sion to climb a few trees and place my 
little bird homes. You must be very 
particular concerning the future site 
of all your different little wooden bird 
bungalows if you wish to get the best 
results, as all birds do not like the 
same thing. Bluebirds like their 
nests from ten to twelve feet high, in 
orchards, but will sometimes build a 
nest in a house attached to a building 
if it is properly protected. A House 
Wren, that tiny bubbling spring of 
song, is not at all particular and has 
been known to build its nest and raise 
its young in the pocket of an old coat 
that a gardener had left in a tool 
house. Chickadees prefer swampy 
woodland at the height of five or six 
feet. Robins will build in little open 
porches or shelves placed anywhere 
from six to sixteen feet high and so 
it goes with them all. You can't ex- 
pect to know these right a-way, but 
after you have given much attention to 
the subject it will be easy to study out 
such matters. When I first put up 
houses I didn't know these little ins 
and outs, but just placed them in the 
trees as best I could. 

In the middle of May I visited this 
place again and peeked up at the 
little houses now partly hidden by 
leaves. I passed under each one, and 
could not see any signs of occupancy 
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in any of them; but the garden was 
such a delightful spot that I lingered 
around, examining the many flowers 
that were beginning to bloom I took 
a seat in one corner of the grounds 
and gazed around. Imagine my sur- 
prise and delight when I saw a bird 
pick up a small piece of dead grass 
and fly to a tree in which I had placed 
one of the houses. Full of expectancy 
and not a little awed, I stealthily 
stalked up under the tree and peered 
eagerly among the branches. Yes, 
sure enough he was living in the 
house, for I saw him hop out of the 
entrance. He looked around, gave a 
short chirp and flew away. I stayed 
under the tree, knowing that he would 
be soon returning with more furniture. 
I had not long to wait, for he was 
soon back carrying some feathers from 
a nearby chicken coop, I suspected. 
He looked around and boldly entered 
the door. I watched him and his 
mate, identifying them as the English 
Sparrow, carry on this performance 
for quite a while. I then walked 
away, fearing they would discover my 
presence and go away for good. These 
were my first bird tenants. 

It was nearly two weeks later be- 
fore, happening along that way again, 
I heard a terrible commotion up in the 
trees that was fast becoming a riot. 
My mind flew at once to that ever- 
menacing enemy of all our feathered 
neighbors, the cat. 1 hurried in, jump- 
ing over the gate in my haste. There 
was a small riot, but from circum- 
stances of which I had never dreamed. 
It seems that a pair of bustling 
House Wrens had moved into one of 
my other houses located in an old and 
weather-beaten crabapple tree. This 
was where the whole commotion 
centered. The Sparrows, disliking 
their new neighbors, were boldly and 
impolitely trying to drive them away; 
but the Wrens were just as deter- 



mined to stay. Thdy were telling the 
fact to the whole wo^^d in general, and 
the Sparrows in particular, in very 
strong bird language. The whole bird 
population within hearing distance 
came over to listen. There were saucy 
Catbirds agreeing with every word 
every one said. Dainty yellow Warb- 
lers nodded their heads. Two or 
three pairs of Robins and numenms 
other birds came out. If they were 
looking for a sensation they certainly 
saw it. The Wrens were darting at 
the invaders of their home, and the 
Sparrows darting at the Wrens, al- 
ways manoeuvering to get them away 
from their home so that they could 
rush in and tear it to pieces; but one 
of the Wrens always stayed near their 
front porch, I couMn't be sure, but 1 
think it was Mrs. Wren. The door had 
been made a great deal too large even 
for a bluebird, and as the Wrens al- 
ways like a very small entrance it 
was way too large for them. Not 
daunted by this small oversight 
though, they had cunningly barricaded 
it with stout twigs until only a small 
place at the top was left open. This 
proves that something more than just 
instinct shows them to build their 
homes. How did they know enough 
to make the entrance smaller? They 
must have some brains, yet greater 
men than I have said they do every- 
thing by instinct. 

Much as I disliked doing it, with a 
few well-directed stones I drove my 
first tenants away from the immediate 
surroundings of ray new friends. I 
had studied the Sparrows' cnaraciers, 
and found that they didnt have a 
very good reputation. They have a 
bad habit of flghting and driving our 
own native and more beneficial birds 
away. With one factor of the excite- 
ment out of the way things soon be- 
gan to become normal again, and I sat 
down and quietly watched the Wrens 
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go about their businees. I could only 
see one corner of their home up among 
the branches and was very much 
tempted to go up the tree and examine 
it, but after the excitement they had 
just gone through I hardly thought it 
fair or wise. 

Pour days later, when I thought 
both of the House Wrens were away, 
I scaled the tree to examine the barri- 
cade. There was such a tangle of 
branches up there that it necessitated 
my putting my head within a foot of 
the door. As I peered into Madame 
Wren's front parlor, bedroom and 
kitchenette combined, I waB nearly 
startled off my perch. A living bullet 
shot from inside and stung me square- 
ly between the eyes, far worse than 
any bumble-bee's sting that I have 
encountered. I caught my balance 
just in time and half jumped and half 
fell from the tree. The Wrens, both 
of them now, began furiously scolding 
me and I soon made myself scarce be- 
fore I brought the whole bird popula- 
tion after me. 

Ever since I have never disturbed 

nests of any sort and House Wrens 

especially, for this incident taught me 

a lesson. I, unlike some landlords, 

have never had any trouble collecting 

the rent, although I have a multitude 

of these tiny tenants since these first 

two of mine. They have an original 

but very beneficial way of squaring 

their debt, and that is by keeping the 

gardens and trees free from hosts of 

pests. 

• m • 

On January 24th of this year I was 
in Stafford Co., Va., in a wild piece 
of the country between Aquia aad Po- 
tomac Creek. I sat for a while on a 
steep hillside watching a pair of Bald 
ESairles repalrtog their nest. A move- 
ment of the bushes on the opposite 
hillside caught my eye and pretty 
soon six wihi turkeys came In sight. 



a fine big male bird with five turkey 
hens. I watched them for twenty or 
thirty minutes until they went over 
to the top of the hill. The next day 
I was on the other side of A^uia 
creek -walking down a deep gully that 
led to the creek which is very wide 
at this point. Almost on the bank of 
the creek I jumped two turkey hens 
and they started to fly straright 
across. I watched them and saw one 
hit the ice and start running for the 
woods. The other bird tired before 
it reached the ice and fell tn the open 
water, about forty feet short of safety. 
I got a boat as soon as I could and 
started after the bird in the water 
but when I reached her she was 
dead. She was very fat for this time 
of the year and weighed 8^ lbs. If 
the creek had not been frozen for a 
quarter of a mile out I dont think 
the other bird could have made ft. 

I once saw nine Bobwhites try and 
fly across this creek and all of them 
fell in the water. I was in a speed 
launch at the time and succeeded in 
saving four of the birds. The side 
from which I started the pair of tur- 
key hens is not near as wild as the 
opposite shore and I never heard of 
turkeys being seen there before, f 
think this pair belongs to the floek 
I saw the day before and had come 
across when the entire creek 
was frozen or had flown across at a 
point where it was much narrower. 
It is hard to tell how many birds die 
in this manner. 

E. A. Sikkem, 

Hyattsville, Md. 
■ » ■ 
PRAIRIE HORNED LARK'S NEST 
SNOWED UNDER 

The Prairie Homed Lark is a com- 
mon resident of our fields and prairies 
throughout the central part of the 
state. This species Is more or less 
migratory, but on almost any winter 
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day when the ground is not covered 
with snow you may see from three to 
ten or a dozen in a flock along the road 
or in the ploughed fields, meadows or 
pastures. In February you can always 
look for them in larger flocks. I have 
often seen them in late February in 
flocks of fifty or more. On February 
5th of this year as I was driving the 
car to town I saw no less than six 
bunches ranging in number from seven 
to eighteen in a fiock, but the next 
day it snowed all day and I have not 
seen any from that date to the pres- 
ent time (Feb. 10th). 

The Prairie Horned Lark is an early 
breeder here with us, as it often nests 
early in March. On March 11th, 1909 
as I was walking through a pasture 
which had grown up well to blue grass 
the fall before I found a nest of the 
Prairie Homed L#aTk on the ground in 
the blue grass. It was composed of 
grass and weed stems and a very few 
pieces of corn husks, lined with fine 
grass. 

The snow was not entirely gone, 
there being long narrow strips of snow 
scattered all over this 180 acre pas- 
ture where it had drifted during the 
previous storm some two weeks be- 
fore. 

The nest was situated well down on 
a long south slope near a ditch, and 
was not more than twenty feet from 
snow which was three feet deep, the 
nest contained two eggs so I carefully 
marked the nest so that I could find 
it. ,The day was raw and cold and 
cloudy and that night it snowed about 
three inches of very heavy wet snow, 
and arriving at the nest next day I 
found it covered with snow and no 
larks in sight that day. 1 carefully 
removed the snow from the nest with 
my hands and found that the nest con- 
tained three egss, these I packed in 
my collection box, and then gathering 
up the water soaked nest I took it 



home and dried it and then mounted 
it on a stand. 

This is the earliest record which 1 
have of this species nesting in central 
Iowa. I have found the nests from 
March 11th to Aug. 17th. the latter 
date is my latest record. 

By far the largest number of nests 
found are by hills of growing corn, 
placed usually on the north side of the 
plant, and each day that the weather 
will permit the farmers to cultivate 
their corn many thousands of their 
nests are destroyed by the com 
plough. Most authors state that the 
number of eggs laid by this species is 
from three to five usually four, in fully 
75 per cent of the nests which I have 
found contained three eggs. 1 have 
never yet been able to find a set of 
five out of the hundreds of sets which 
I have found. There is a great vari- 
ation in the size and color of the eggs. 

See article in December 1920 Oolo- 
gist by Mr. Fred J. Pierce, on the 
flight of the Prairie Horned Liark. 
This is the best article on the flight 
and song of this bird that I have ever 
read. 

Note — Let each and all of us put our 
shoulder to the wheel and send in an 
article to the Oolcgist. We need the 
Oologist and it needs us to help. Let 
us hear more from the fellows in the 
Northwest and Canada 

John L. Cole, 
Nevada, Iowa. 

The editor seconds the motion. All 
in favor will vote by sending us the 
copy showing that you each have "put 
your shoulder to the wheel." — R.M.B. 
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"The paper improves every year." 

E. W. Kelly. 



"I find much of interest in your little 
magazine and I hope it a very success- 
ful year." 

Wm. L. O. Bdson. 
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FOR BXCHANGE— Nice set Golden 
E&gle 1 /2. 1 /I. Can use sets of 9, 10, 
112, 113, 204, 249, 288, 328, 861. 366 or 
other rare sets. ROBERT F. BACKUS, 
Florence, Colorado. 

SOMETHING NEW— Solid silver tip 
to tit over the point of any Blowpipe. 
Oives a very fine stream for bio wing: 
small eggB and can be removed in an 
instant for larger ones. Price 60 cents. 
F. M. CARRYL, No. 1 Princeton Street, 
Nutley. N. J. 

FOR EXCHANGE — One Taylor Smoke 
torpedo, one Mandelette, one minute 
Camera. Wanted — Butterfles. W. J. 
Holland's Moth Book. D. GOLDBERG, 
R. R. 3. Rockville, Connecticut 

FOR EXCHANGE— I still have a lot 
of Bird and Oological Magrazines to ex- 
change for Natural History specimens. 
DE LOS HATCH, Oakfleld, Wis. 

WANTED FOR CASH— "Bendire's 
Life Histories, Vol. 2", "Bent's Life His- 
tories." ROSWBLL S. WHBBLBR, 166 
Athol Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

WANTED — To correspond with par- 
ties in Southern States who could get 
me fresh skins suitable to mount of 
Dark Faced and Black Fox SquirreL 
O. S. BIGGS, San Jose, 111. 

I am always willing: to purchase 
"Bulletin of the Cooper Ornithologrioal 
Club," Vol. 1. Complete or old num- 
bers. W. E. CHAMBERS, Eagle Rook, 
Calif. 

I have stones, gems and eggs from 
over the U. S. What have you to trade 1 
Give exact description. ROBER7 
HATCHES, Victor, Colo. 

FOR SALE — Live Opossums. Alsc 
fresh skins of Opossum, Fox and Gra) 
Squirrels for mounting. Want severa- 
volumes of the Condor. ALBERT LANO 
i< ayetteville. Arkansas. 

WANTED — For cash or exchange, 
first class, sets, with full data. Send 
list at once. D. B. Bull, Route A, Box 
158. San Jose, California. 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE — The 
Museum, complete by Webb; Wild 
Wings, by Job; Names and Portra4ts of 
Birds, by Trumbell; Birds of Alaska, 
by Nelson; Birds of Connecticut, by 
Sage; Birds of Wyoming, by Knight; 
Birds of Colorado, 3 Parts, by Cooke; 
The Oologist, 36 Volumes; The Orni- 
thologist & Oologist Vols. 7-18; Bird 
Lore, Vols. 17, 18, 19, 20; 60 Singles; 
American Ornithologist, Vols. 1-2. C. 
M. CASE, 306 Blue Hills Ave., Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

MAMMALS— I want A No. 1 scientl- 
flc skins of North American Weasels 
for which I will exchange skins of 
Mountain Beaver or other mammals or 
birds. 1 also want Ridgeway's "Birds 
of North and Middle America," parts 
I and II; also North American Fauna, 
Nos. 23, 25, 27 and 28, for which I will 
pay cash. Alex Walker, Blaine, Oregon. 



WANTED— Bird Lore, Vol. L t-4; II, 
1; III, 1-2-3; VII, 1; X. Oandlndex-Ornl- 
thologlst and Oologist VoL VI And VU 
complete. Vol. XII, 10. The Warbler, 1st 
series complete. Wilson Bulletin com- 
plete file. H. H. JOHNSON, PltUfleld. 
Maine. 

FOR EXCHANGE— About one hun- 
dred mounted birds each with full 
data; including Hawks, Owls, Eagles. 
Water Birds, etc. Also seveival finely 
mounted Deer heads. Want flret olass 
bird skins only. Send your list and 

Set mine. WHARTON HUBBR, 2S6 8t 
[ark's Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

FOR EXCHANGE— Full sets of the 
following: 12, 13a, 14, 16, 16, 20, %1, U, 
27. 28, 29, 80, 31, 31a, 32, 88, 81, 81, 
82-1, 86. 86f, 86-1, 89, 90, 98, 101, IDS. 
104, 106, 105-1, 106-2, 106, 107, 108, 108-1, 
114, 114-1, 116, 116-1, 116, 19ia 1-4. 
194f 1-4. 366 1-6, 867 1-4, 848 1-7, 864 S-l, 
389. for sets of equal value or will seU. 
E. A. WHEELER, E. Randolph, N. yT 

THE OOIiOGISTS' RBCOBD 

A quarterly subscribed to by the lead- 
ing oologists of the world. Published 
1st March, 1st June, 1st September and 
1st December. 

Subscription 91JSUi per anawm. 
(All subscriptions run for the full 
calendar year). 

THE OOLOGISTS* BXCHANGB 
AND MART 

Issued as a supplement to the above 
for the purpose of promoting inter- 
change amongst collectors direct. New 
subscribers are only admitted on the 
recommendation of an existing sub- 
scriber and no dealers are eligible. 
Most of the leading collectors in the 
U. S. A. subscribe. 

The O. E. and M. can only be taken 
by those who already subscribe to the 
Oologists' Record, the extra subscrip- 
tion for the former being 60 cents per 
annum, i. e. $1.86 for the two papers. 

All communications about either of 
above papers should be addressed to: 

KENNETH U SKINNER 
BrooklMndH BNtate Olllce, 

Weybrldge, BBgland. 

THE 
WILSON BULLETIN 

A <IUARTBRLY JOURNAL OF 
ORNITHOLOGY 

Paying particular attention to FleM 

Studies of Birds In MMdle 

North Amerlen. 

Now In its 28th year. 

48 pages or more of readable matter 
with illustrations. Indispensable to all 
ictive Held workers. 

One dollar per year, SO etm per eepy. 
Official Organ of 

THE 
WILSON ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB 

** Address A. F. QANIER, Secretary, 
2507 Ashwood Avenue 

Nashville, Tennessee 
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WANTED — Ornlthologrical p^ublica- 
tions; Bird Lore, Vol. I, 3-4 index; 11, 
1: III, 1-2-3; VII, 1; X. 6-index. Warb- 
ler, let series complete. Wilson Bulle- 
tin complete; Vols. Birds of E^astern 
North America, Maynard; Birds of On- 
tario. 2nd edition, Mcllwraith. For Ex- 
changre or sale: Ek:onomic Value of 
Predaceous Birds etc., A. K. Fisher, 3 
col. pi. by Fuertes, 1908. Fifty Com- 
mon Birds of Farm and Orchard, Hen- 
shaw, 50 col. pi. by Fuertes, 1913. 
Hawks and Owls from the Standpoint 
of the Farmer. A. K. Fisher, IIL 3 pi. 
by Rldgway, 1895; Birds as Weed De- 
stroyers. Judd, ill. 1 pi. by Ridgrway, 
1898. H. H. Johnson, Pittsfleld, Maine. 

WANTED — ^A good pair, each of 
Black and Yellow Rails for which I 
will grive jrood ezohange. O. C HAST- 
INGS, 207 Denver Ave., Brldffeport, 
Conn. 

WANTED— First Class sets from re- 
liable collectors. Especially sets con- 
taining Cowbird effffs. O. B. REOAR, 
1000 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ALX. PERSONS havlnc A-1 skins in 
pairs of any of the North American 
Jays send list I will pay the hlchest 
price for those that | need. R. M. 
BARNES, Lacon, IIL 
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Is now pablished monthly, the 
year 'ronnd, with new and inter- 
esting departments, features and 
contests, and 

At No Additional Cost to 
Subscribers 

Official Organ of tha ClavalanJ Bird 

Lovers' Astodatlan. 
SEND 20 0T8. FOR SAMPLE COPT 



AMiaal Sabaerlptlom $2.00 

AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 

''THE BLUE-BIRD,*' 

1010 EutUd A¥e. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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CPRING is now here and the Collecting Season 
is now on. Let every reader on ^*The Oolo- 
gist ' ' select some young man, who would be inter- 
ested, and send us his name and we will be glad 
to forward him sample copies of **The Oologist." 

THE OOLOGIST 
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BRUnr tPBGIAL AlflfOUlfCBMBlfTt 

Wanted. Exchange. Far Sala, Btc, tMMrtaA \m Mb department ul JS aent^ 
for aacn tS words for one lesue; eaali ad4lt(anal word 1 eent. Ma notfoa In- 
serted for less than tS eeats. 

Wa will advertise the skins, nests, eggs, or mounted specimens of North Ainar> 
lean Birds for sale for persons having a lawful authority under the law to d«^ 
<n the same. These columns are for the use of those desiring to make bona Ilia 
exchanges of such specimens for scientific collecting purposes • only. — BDITOR. 



in aiMBwering adyertisements in these oolonms mention "The Oologlat," eai 
there4>7 help ui. as well as the adyertiser and yourself. 



Send me the list of A 1 Bird Skins that yoe 
hare te dispose of by ezchance or sale 
R. M. BARNES, l^acon. III. 

ENTIRE COLLECTIONS— Will pay 
spot cash for entire collections of 
North American birds eggs. Send lists. 
B. R. BALES. M.D., Circleville, Ohio. 

WANTED— Sets of No. 190, 208, 211, 
212, 214, 263. 273. 387, 619, in Exchange 
or will purchase same. Henry W. Davis, 
Box No. 844. Atlantic, N. J. 

I would like to correspond with active 
Oologists and Collectors.. Write me for 
information of Birds and Eggs of 
Michigan. Jame Wood, Taxidermist & 
Co llector. Northville, Michigan. Box 592. 

WANTED — To purchase or exchange 
for sets of 289-. 308b, 310a, 325. 349. 
352, 484. 486. 491. 492. First Class only. 
W. H. Over, Vermillion, S. D. 

DATA BLANKS-^ will send 500 
standard data blanks with your name 
printed on ttiem for $1.25. No less than 
500 done. Edw, S. Coombs, 248 Frank- 
lin St., Boston, Mass. 

WANTED — Sets with down and nest 
feathers. Ducks & Geese, especially 
Nos. 131. 139 137. 140. 149, 153, 157, 162, 
166. 169. 169a. 173. 174; cash. Bunyard, 
57 Kidderminster lid.. Croydon. Eng- 
land. 

EGGS OF THE FRINGILLIDAE — I 
am prepared to buy or give good ex- 
change for any eggs of the finches and 
buntings, a group in which I specialize. 
I will also be pleased to do all I can 
to help other specialists who will co- 
operate with me in securing finch eggs. 
Kenneth L. Skinner. Brooklands Estate 
Office, Weybrldge, England. 

WANTED— Egg Cabinet, upright 
drawer, (^ash or Exchange. Send full 
description. W. B. Purdy. Mllford, 
Michigan. 

WOl'LD like to correspond with all 
active Oologists with view of exchange. 
Would like to buy good photographs of 
birds nests and eggs, what have you? 
Walter E. Hastings, South Lyon. Mich. 

BIItDS. Animals. Fish and Game 
Heads, Mounted Furs and Hides, Tan- 
ned and made into Rugs and Robes. 
Mearl B. Wheeler. Randolph. N. Y. 



FOR SALE — One good coyote hide, 
tanned and made up in floor rug style. 
with open mouth mount, felt lining. 
best of workmanship. This fur came 
from Yellowstone Park and is extra 
light phase of color customary of furs 
from that locality. A fine first class 
piece. Fred Dille, Valentine, Nebraska. 

ARTISTIC BASES — ^Made ~ order. 
Something far above the ordinary. Can- 
not be duplicated anywhere. Write for 
description and prices. L. W. Speer. 
Taxidermist, Sac City, Iowa, 

STAMPS WANTED — Have you a col- 
lection or odd lot to dispose of? If so 
write us about it. Offer cash or ex- 
change in ornithological publications. 
Ithaca hammerless. 12 gauge shotgun, 
and "Game Getter," collecting gun and 
rifle. Also have stamps for sale or 
exchange. Reference. Editor of Oolo- 
glst. Franklin's, Box 292, Annapolis. 
Md. T. W. Richards. 

ALL PERSONS having A-1 skins in 
pairs of any of the North American 
Jays send list. I will pay the highest 
price for those that 1 need. R. M. 
Barnes. Lacon. Illinois. 

FOR SALE — Seven copies of The 
Oologist magazine, year 1919; eight 
copies of The Oologist magazine, year 
1920. at 4c each, postpaid. A. M. Nel- 
son, Jr.. Lake Providence. La. 

P^XCHANGE — History of the Birds 
of Kansas-Goss: Catalogue of the 
Birds of Kansas with descriptive notes 
of their nests and eggs-Goss; Animal 
Guide — Reed; 6 1-2 power Army field- 
glasses: The Oologist for 1910-1911- 
1912; Want Fishers Hawks and Owls of 
the l\ S. ; and good sets. Lieut. L. R 
Wolfe. 64th Infantry. Camp Meade. Md. 

FOR TRADE— Bird-Lore Vol. XlT. 
Nos. 3. 4. 5, 6. Wanted, Bird-Lore, Vol. 
XVI r. Nos. 3, 4. 5. 6; XVIII, Nos. 6; XIX, 
No.s. 4, 5, 6; XX. Nos. 3, 5. 6; XXI, Noa 
2. 3. 5; XIV. Index, 1912. Will pay 
cash or Vol. XII. Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6 in trade. 
I'^red Matthews, 70 Whlttingham St, 
West Orange. N. J. 

FOR EXCHANGE— European & Asia- 
tic eggs in sets for North American 
species and skins. Address, C. W. 
Chamberlain. 36 Lincoln St.. Boston, 
Mass. 



FOR EXCHANGE — I have the largest exchange list of North American Birds* 
eggs in existence, and will be glad to exchange with reliable collectors for speci- 
mens they need, and I am willing to purchase for cash those that I want and 
for which I do not have duplicates, that the owner of the specimens that I need 
are willing to exchange for. Send me your list of duplicates. R. M. BARNB8. 
Lacon, Illinois. 
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THE NEW CATALOGUE 

IT will be good news to the Oologists to know that the Edi- 
tor received the complete report of the final Committee of 
Review, selected to pass on the work of the Committee of 
Twenty-five, who were elected two years ago, to arrange the 
prices for the New Catalogue of North American Birds* Eggs. 
Two years is a long time for twenty-five men to be engaged 
in an undertaking, and the class of men composing these com- 
mittees is a sufficient guarantee that the work was well 
done. 

We are now endeavoring to arrange with the printers to 
produce this volume for us, and as soon a^ the contract is 
let. we will advise all of the readers of THE OOLOGIST 
through these columns of that fact, and will then be able to 
notify you what the cost will be. This we hope to be able 
to do this coming month in order that the Catalogue may be 
used as a basis for 1921 Exchanges. 

And while on this subject let us repeat the advice we have 
given annually for a long time to the Collectors of Oological 
specimens, not to take any more eggs of the commoner varie- 
ties of birds than they need for their own personal collection, 
as there is no market for such specimens, either by way of 
sale or exchange. 

There is however a very urgent demand for specimens of 
rarer kinds. — R. M. B. 
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California Observations 

February 8, 1921, Mr. D. Bernard 
Bull and I went on a trip to the Uvas 
near Morgan Hill, and we noted the 
following birds: 

294a California Partridge 9 

331 Marsh Hawk 1 

337b Western Red-tail 3 

355 Prairie Falcon 1 

360a Desert Sparrow Hawk 4 

393c Harris Woodpecker 2 

407a California Woodpecker 10 

413 Red-shafted Flicker 6 

458a Western Black Phoebe 1 

481 California Jay 4 

488b Western Crow 2 

499 Bicolored Blackbird 3 

501b Western Meadowlark 16 

510b California Brewer's Blackbird 8 

r)29b California Goldfinch 100 

554 \V^hlte-crowned Sparrow 15 

557 Golden-crowned Sparrow 1 

567a Oregon Junco 30 

588b Spurred Towhee 7 

591b California Towhee 4 

G22b California Shrike. 

^56 Audubon's V/arbler 6 

733 Plain Titmouse 2 

741a California Chickad.ee 3 

763 Varied Thrush 1 

761a Western Robin 36 

767 We?tern Bluebird 6 

This is tjie fln-t pair of Crows 1 have 
seen in twt>nty-?even yoar.-i re.^idonce 
in San Jore. W. A. Strong. 

San Jose, Cal. 



Michigan Observations 

Having just returned from a short 
visit to Grand Traverse County, Mich., 
December 22, to January 3, 1921 I 
thought that possibly some of the 
readers of THE OOLOGIST would be 
interested in the birds I found in that 
region at this time of the year. 

My headquarters were Traverse 
City. The city is located on the shore 



of beautiful West Grand Traverse 
Bay. Besides the bay it has Board- 
man lake which divides part of the 
city and Boardman River winds it way 
also through its center. The town is 
sheltered from the west and north- 
west storms by a range of high hills 
which is another very good feature. 

I really have a very warm spot In 
my heart for this community as I was 
born and raised here, spending nine- 
teen years of my life here. And will 
say that it was truly a great treat to 
get back to my home town again and 
travel the same country and spots as 
1 did when a lad. 

I found a great many water fowl on 
the bay and rivers among them were 
large flocks of American Golden Eye 
Ducks, Scaup and Buffle Heads, sin- 
gjes, pairs and trios of Mergansers, 
both American and Red Breasted, 
hundreds of Herring Gulls, a few 
Ring-billed Gulls and Caspian Terns 
and a pair of Red Throated Loons 
were observed. 

I also enjoyed a sight that I will 
never forget and that was the Herring 
Gulls feeding at the dumping grounds 
of the Michigan State Hospital, situ- 
ated about a mile back from the 
water. I had often heard of this, but 
had never had the opportunity to see 
them before, so shortly after my ar- 
rival my sister and 1 snow-shoed over 
one afternoon and it truly was a sight 
any bird lover would enjoy. Hun- 
dreds of Gull so tame that one could 
walk very close to them. And when 
one Qf the sleighs with refuse on came 
to dump some of the birds lit right 
on the load and started to feed. 

American Robins were found while 
I was there, which is very unusual 
for that locality at this date. And I 
also saw great flocks of American 
Gold Finches in the Hemlock woods 
in greater numbers than I had ever 
seen before. 
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I wish also to say that Grand Tra- 
verse can boast of one of the best 
pame and river wardens in the coun- 
try. Mr. Mark Craw by name, a true 
r^portsman and nature lover and who 
has his work at heart for the benefit 
of our fast diminishing wild life. I 
only wish we had a great many more 
men like him; men that are liked and 
respected by their community and not 
r/en that are disliked and whom peo- 
p'r try to double cro.ss, the v/ay they 
('o the average warden. 

\ could not rpend the time in the 

fir'cl I vrould like to while there, a*. I 

V. :i ■ vi.«iting a sick sirter, so my ob- 

ir 'ng was really limited to about 

three days. 

Following is a list of ?pecies found: 

A.O.U. 

11 Red Throated loon. 

51 Herring gull (abundant). 

31 Uins-billed Gull (rare). 

61 Caspian Tern (rare winter). 
129 American Merganser (common), 

^30 Red-breasted Merganser (rare). 

148 American Scaup (fairly abund- 
ant). 

153 B'lffle Head (fairly abundant). 

151 American Golden Eye (abund- 
ant). 

300 Ruffed Grouse (abundant). 

393 Hairy Woodpecker. 

394 Downy Woodpecker. 

'?^*0 Artie Three-Toed Woodpecker 

(rare). 
477 Blue Jay. 
488 American Crow. 
539 American Goldfinch (abundant). 
534 Snowflake. 
567 Slate Colored Junco. 
72'3 Brown Creeper. 
727 White Breasted Nuthatch 
755 Black-capped Chickadee. 
701 American Robin. 

Walter E. Hastings. 
January 11, 1921, 



A Truck Trip 

December 4th, 1920, my son and I 
left New York, with a ton truck, ar- 
• ivinr? here (Casa Grande, Ariz.) in 
thirty days. Traveling about thirty-five 
miles west of Wichita, Kansas, we 
left the timbered country, and the re- 
maining distance was treeless, except- 
:n two forest reserves. The hawks 
'n the treeless country seemed to be 
oarlo^s of passing vehicles and re- 
riained perched on fence posts or tele- 
rraph poles. W** saw many dead ones 
along the road, more of the Ferru- 
ginoTis Rough-leg, than of any other. 

All or nearly all, had been shot 

V ith a rifle by passing autoists. Near 
ihe ruins in this valley I picked up 
a fine male Audubon's Caracara. The 
cnlv one I have ever seen in this state. 

V 'ntef routed gee«e come into the 
.'lialfa fields here while they are be- 
ing irrigated, and are not very wild; 
one flock of nine and another of 28 
n few days ago. Yesterday my son 
fln.«hed a Western Horned Owl on a 
'teep hillside, one egg somewhat in- 
(• ib:;ted on the bare ground between 
tv.o rocks, no nest whatever. The 
nesting of many birds here is later 
than tho.^e of last year, r^rhaps on ac- 
count of our severe drought. 

D. D. Stone. 

0:;wego, N. Y., R. D. 3. 
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CA88INA 

There is no bird publication that Is 
more welcome to our desk than Cas- 
sina. The 1919 issue was Issued In 
October 1920, and arrived December 
5th, so you see we are not the only 
one that is occasionally late, and 
when so stately and formal a serial as 
Casslna comes along eleven months 

To the D. V. O. C. and its publica- 
tion Casslna, we wish continued suc- 
cess. R. M. B. 
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A MINNESOTA AFTERNOON 

Beating about through the woods 

and brush this afternoon in search for 

new specimens for my collection and 
hoping to secure some new phases of 
bird life, I found myself thinking of 
your maigazine, or perhaps I should 
say our magazine, and I wondered if 
a few bird notes woud not be accept- 
able. 

With my wife and small daughter I 
have been camping on the banks of 
Oirl Lake in Cass Co. Even as I 
write I can hear the call of the Whip- 
poor-will in the woods and the wild 
laugh of the loon ringing across the 
water. It is a veritable paradise for 
birds. Within one hundred yards of 
the cabin we have nests of the Robin, 
Catbird, Kingbird, House Wren, 
Spotted Sand-piper containing eggs 
and over one of the windows is a fam- 
ily of Phoebes, while in a small Nor- 
way pine close by, the Bronze Grackles 
are caring for a* brood of young. A 
family of young Baltimore Orioles are 
swinging in the breezes suspended 
from the boughs of a nearby birch 
tree and a mother Yellow Warbler is 
solicltiously watching over small mor- 
sels of bird life in a clump of hazle 
brush I have been closely watching a 
pair of Cedar Waxwings in the hope 
of finding their nest but thus far they 
have eluded me. The little Spotted 
Sandpiper is having troubleous times 
as she placed her nest under a small 
sumac sprout one or two feet from the 
pathway by which we travel to the 
Inn and every passerby causes her to 
leave her treasures with wild cries 
and fiutterlngs. 

Wandering through the woods for a 
few hours each day I frequently flush 
Ruffled Grouse, sometimes an old 
cock who flies away through the trees 
but more frequently a brooding hen 
who flutters away with her strange 
dog-like whinning cries. 



I have added to my collection a set 
of Least Flycatchers and a set of 
Loons or Great Northern Diver. It is 
rather late for Loon to nest but I waB 
fortunate enough to find a belated 
pair nesting in a lonely place. Large 
numbers of Great Blue Herons were 
seen winging their way through the 
heavens or perching on the top of tall 
dead trees and they must nest there 
in considerable numbers. 

In a nest nearby there is a colony 
of Red-wings and the whinny of the 
Sora is heard together with the pump- 
Ings of the Bittern. 

That ghost-like creature, the Black- 
billed Cuckoo is very much in evidence 
for so shy a bird and the Song Spar- 
row sings jubilantly from every bush. 
I spent some time watching a pair of 
Towhees hoping to locate their nest- 
ing place but all In vain. 

Large fiocks of Gold Finch perch 
along the telephone wires and violet 
p:reen tree Swallows fiit everywhere. A 
pair of Killdeer had for some days but 
noisily proclaiming their tenancy of a 
small potato field near the cabin and 
one evening thought I would see if I 
could outwit them and locate their 
nest. Crossing the field and their 
vociferous scoldings I passed into a 
thick brushy place and then sat down 
to watch them. They ran up and 
down paist the spot where I had dis- 
appeared for some time and always 
stopped to look in that direction. 
Finally they gave a short call and in 
a few seconds four small toddlers ran 
out from under a bush not over a rod 
away from me and ran across to their 
parents. I at once arose and walked 
out into view and great was the com- 
motion as the old birds took flight 
with wild cries of alarm and the 
youngsters ran in every direction seek- 
ing cover. 

A Great Bald Eagle is occasionally 
seen whirling in graceful circles over 
the lake and not infrequently takes 
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advantage of the industry of his small- 
er relatives, the Osprey. Kingfishers 
perch on every small snag, watching 
the water for their finney prey and 
both the Black Terns are very com- 
mon. One could spend the entire sea- 
son in this locality with great pleas- 
ure. A. S. Peters, 

Lake Wilson, Minn. 



CAROLINA CHICKADEE 

The Carolina Chickadee is the most 
common bird we have with us in the 
early spring, and it is somewhat like 
the Plumbeous Chickadee, both in 
color and nesting habits. 

The average nesting date that we 
can find a full set of fresh eggs is 
April 13th although I have found sets 
ais early as March 3rd. 

Here in this locality one does not 
have to go out into the woods to find 
their nests. All you have to do is to 
go to the edge of town and pick out a 
barb wire fence, then start down the 
line looking at every fence post. Be- 
fore you have gone very far, ten to 
one, you have found your nest, be- 
cause they invariably pick out a fence 
post to build their nest in. They pick 
out a post where there is a spot in it 
that has started to decay, therefore, 
making the job less laborious, as you 
will notice by the accompanying 
photograph. But on the other hand 
you will find five nests out of a pos- 
sible twelve placed in a natural or de- 
cayed spot of the post which requires 
no labor at all to excavate. In plac- 
ing the nest material in the hole they 
always (in every case) start the 
foundation off with a one inch bed of 
pretty green tree moss. Then comes 
a layer of fine stripes of fibrous bark, 
followed up with a warm lining of soft 
hair, usually from a rabbit. 

In one instance 1 saw a Chickadee 
make ten or twelve trips to an old 
dead donkey and pull hair from the 
carcass for the nest which they had 



close by. Many a time I have been 
strolling along a quiet country road 
and would be attracted by a faint 
mu fried "ra-a-tat-tat" sound being 
made from some little unseen object, 
then the thought always strikes me to 
make for the nearest fence post be- 
cause I know Mr. and Mrs. Chickadee 
are making a nest in one of them 
close by. Then it is only a matter of 
a minute to locate the nest. 

Their eggs are from five to eight in 
a set, white sprinkled with small 
specks of redish brown and measures 
.53X.43. The eggs are most dis- 
tinguishable from those of the Parus 
carolinensis agilis. 

Earl E. Moffat, Marshall, Texas. 
■ ♦ ■ 

The European Starling In Virginia 

The winter of 1917 and 1918 was the 
hardest one we have had in this state 
since 1888. That season I recorded 
the Starling in Tidewater, Va., (Oolo- 
gist. Vol. 34, page 111). Last season 
none were noted in Tidewater during 
the entire v/inter, it being quite mild. 
This year a small fiock of eight Starl- 
ing were seen in Warwick County on 
October 11th fiying off to one side of 
a small flock of blackbirds. 

Another flock of Starling, twelve or 
fourteen, were seen this year on De- 
cember 13th in the same county. Up 
to that time we had had no cold 
weather, so I presume these birds have 
come to stay as a resident. During a 
late trip in December, as far north as 
New York, the birds were seen near 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and New York and now breed near 
all these cities abundantly. They are 
gradually extending their breeding 
range southward from Chester, Pa., 
along the eastern shore peninsular of 
Charles, Va., but 1 have no record of 
nest with eggs or young as yet. 
Maryland and Virginia, towards Cape 
Harold Bailey, Newport News, Va. 
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THE P^ASSING OF A GREAT BIRD 

TAXIDERMIST 

Nelson Rush Wood 

By R. W. Shufeldt. 

We have but very few scientifio taxi- 
dermists of birds in the land— 4Jiat is, 
in proportion to our population; Nel- 
Fon Wood, who died suddenly in Wash- 
ington on the eighth of last November, 
was one of them, and, as a taxidermist 
of representatives of certain groups of 
birds, as pigeons and fowls, domes- 
tic and wild, he had not his equal 
in this country. At the time of his 
death he was the taxidermist employed 
by the United States National 
Museum — a position he held continu- 
ously for over thirty years. During 
this long service he mounted for the 
exhibition series of that institution a 
A ery large number of birds from all 
parts of the world; they range all the 
way from the hummers to the eagles 
and big vultures, while he paid espe- 
cial attention to the pigeons, the 
pi easants, wild turkey, quails, grouse, 
and their numerous allies. Parrots 
and toucans were also favorite sub- 
jects of his, as were certain passerine 
forms and the hawks and owls. 

Mr. Wood, whom I knew personally 
for over a quarter of a century and of 
whose accomplishments I was a close 
student, was a great observer of birds 
in nature, and it was such schooling 
that enabled him to imitate their at- 
titudes so well in his mounted speci- 
mens. He mounted pheasants from all 
parts of the world, and an entire day 
may be well spent in the United States 
National Museum, studying his truly 
marvelous productions in this family. 
Some of them actually look like living 
birds, so gracefully and accurately did 
he pose them. 

It is needless to say that the 
Museum has sustained a most la- 
mentable loss in the death pf tb|s man, 



combining, as he did, so many accom- 
plishments in the line of his work, 
and so cultured in each and all of 
them. 

He could imitate to perfection the 
notes of hundreds of birds and domes- 
tic fowls; and when in the woods, he 
could call every bird within hearing 
into the trees and shrubbery close to 
where he stood — even hawks and 
crows flying far over his head were 
lured in the same way through his 
wonderful imitations. So, too, with 
the barnyard fowls; and he certainly 
was a puzzle to peacocks, peafowls, 
ducks, chickens, and geese, when 
among some assembly of them in a 
well-stocked barnyard. Without any 
apparent effort, he could either silence 
them all, or, by varying their several 
calls or cacklings, he could have the 
entire lot in an uproar. 

In the Museum there is a fine, 
mounted specimen of the Honduras 
Turkey, x^ot long ago I photographed 
this bird, and it is reproduced here as 
a fair sample of Mr. Wood's work in 
the case of a gallinaceous fowl; it 
has never been published heretofore. 



The California Shrike 

This member of the "b^jtcher bird" 
family is one of the familiar birds in 
the vicinity of Benicia. This town is 
on the upper San Francisco Bay about 
thirty miles by water from San Fran- 
cisco. Because of the scarcity of un- 
derbrush many of the birds of the Bay 
region are not commonly found here, 

however, this Shrike is not adverse 

to the open country, and because of its 

habit of perching on telephone wires 

and posts along the country highways 

it is familiar to all passers-by. From 
ar distance the gray and white colors 

of the bird call to mind the Mocking- 
bird; however, the Mockingbird has 

never been observed by me this far 
north, although it is common in tl^Q 
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vicinity of Los Angeles. 

The habits of our California Shrike 
have been a subject of much interest 
to observers, and it has the same 
relish for small birds, mice and grass- 
hoppers and other insects as its east- 
ern relative. 

It nests in scrubby trees, frequent- 
ly in rows of trees along the roadside 
or in a lone tree In a field. I find 
locusts, oaks and almond trees are the 
favorites. The construction of the 
nest Is rather bulky and the Interior 
Is lined with any soft material, Includ- 
ing feathers, hair, wool, etc. The eggs 
number five to seven, commonly seven, 
and are laid during April and the fore- 
part of May. 

One of my prettiest specimens of 
nests is one of this bird taken with 
seven eggs on May 9th, 1919, along 
the Benlcla-Vallejo road. This nest 
is especially well rounded and softly 
lined. It was placed eight feet from 
the ground In a small lone locust tree 
In full bloom. 

Emerson A. Stoner, 
Benlcla, California. 



Barn Owls at Benicia, Cal. 

In the top Of a two-story storehouse, 
built of stone, and which Is used by 
the government for storage of war 
materials, I found a pair of Barn Owls 
nesting during the season of 1919. In 
the tower, which is flat-topped and 
reached by three flights of wooden 
steps which wind around within, was 
formerly a large clock, but during a 
flre was burned out and never re- 
placed. The flre left several cavities 
through which the birds might enter, 
and on the wooden floor which had 
been rebuilt were deposited flve white 
eggs. These were at the head of the 
stairs in a corner, without any; nest 
except the remains of birds and mice, 
bones and feathers and pellets. At 



least two bushels of this refuse was 

littered up In the two comers fur^fc^- 

most from the head of the steps. The 

majority of the feathers were from bi- 

colored blackbirds. The rump and 

legs of f Rail which had been freshly 

killed, and partly eaten were under a 
pipe wl^ich ran above the refuse. 

I got two sets from this location dur- 
ing 19ld, one on March 19th, and the 

other on 'Xpril 7th. The latter set was 
placed about ten feet from the first in 

another corner. Liat^r I was told a 
third set was laid which was allowed 
to hatch. 

This season, 1920, all of the open- 
ings to this nesting site have been 
closed, and the birds no doubt by this 
time have found some other situation 
In which to rear their young. 

Emerson A. Stoner. 
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Another Attack 

Thirty years ago today (March 20, 
1891) from a cavity In a large black 
oak tree in what was known as the 
Saltenstahl timber one mile west of 
Mackinaw, 111., I took a set of flve 
screech owl eggs. About two weeks 
later I took another set from the 
same cavity. Both sets are In my col- 
lection at the present time. 

Today while crossing an old straw 
stack bottom. I flushed a Killdeer and 
there lay four slightly incubated eggs. 
It revived in me a spirit which has 
lain dormant for the past twenty-five 
years, and taking the eggs to the 
house I proceeded to make a drill out 
of a ten-penny nail, using a straw for 
a blow pipe. 

It was in the days when Charles K. 
Reed, J. Warren Jacobs, and Frank 
H. Lattin were making their debut; 
when Oology and Ornithology appar- 
ently had more followers than today, 
that the writer had his "egg-€!ollecting 
fever." My collection has been storcMl 
away in attics, closets and other dingy 
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places until it has decreased from 
about 300 varieties to half the num- 
ber. Ostrich, Emu, California Vulture, 
Stormy Petrel, Goshawk, Golden Ori- 
ole, and many others which 1 prized 
highly have been destroyed or lost. 

While I have collected but a few 
f pccimens in the past 25 years, I have 
been a close observer of bird life. 

One morning recently while taking 
a "before breakfast" stroll I observed 
migratory birds including Canada 
Goose, Brant, Mallard, Sprig or Pin- 
tail, Widgeon, and other ducks, which 
I could not distinguish. But a sight 
most pleasing to my eye was a bunch 
of seven Prairie Chickens one male 
and six hens. 1 have often heard the 
"oom-boom-boom" of the male and oc- 
casionally I saw one or two hens. 
These birds have been on my farm 
for the past three years. A pair of 
Mecking birds, have also used a little 
cedar in my front yard for a nesting 
place three consecutive seasons. 

Charles D. Warner. 
Almyra, Arkansas. 



John Burroughs 

All lovers of nature in America and 
in fact almost throughout the world, 
mourn the death of John Burroughs, 
who was buried April 3rd, 1921, at 
Roxbury, N. Y., exactly eighty-four 
years after the day of his birth. He 
was laid to rest at the home of his 
birth. His bier was blasted out of a 
huge boulder lying on the side of 
Rock Mountain, upon which he played 
as a boy, and later sat and mused as 
a man, as he observed the birds and 
enjoyed the wild flowers, and around 
which in his youth he hunted the sly 
fox. 

The burial service was simple. There 
weffe a few short prayers followed by 
the recitation of poems left to liter- 
ature by other admirers of the hills 



and valleys. Some of the lines were 
dedicated to Mr. Burroughs and one of 
the poems read at the grave had been 
written oft the death of the naturalist 
by Edwin Markham. 

When the coffin had been lowered 
into a bed of green hemlock branches 
find moss and flowers covered the 
mound, the townsfolk and the visitors 
began winding their way back into the 
valley by twos and threes, the pur- 
ple haze of dusk came down as a twi- 
light mantel over the village and then 
darkness fell, leaving John Burroughs 
to abide forever in his own native 
roil. — From his home paper. 
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H. H. Bailey 

Our friend, H. H. Bailey, formerly 
of Norfolk, Virginia, now of Miami 
Beach, Florida, is demonstrating in 
his new home, his usual vim And pep, 
in bird matters, which has character- 
ized him through life. He just an- 
nounces the establishment of a new 
"Museum and Oological Park/* which 
it is expected will cost at lea«t ^250,- 
000.00 and possibly more. 

It is to be located on five Acres of 
land in which a large lake is to be 
dredged out for water fowl, And the 
grounds are to be laid out and im- 
proved as nearly to reproduce natural 
surroundings for the various species 
of deer, bear, wild cat, lynx, coons, 
otter, opossum, weasel, niuskrat, 
rkunk, squirrels, etc., as possible. 

A flying cage "probably the largest 
erected in America" will be installed 
for the display of the larger water 
birds. Flamingo, Heron, Cranes, etc. 
A museum building will be erected, 
thoroughly modern in every way, and 
Florida fauna will be emphasized, in 
all the Departments.' 
all the Departments. — R.M.B. 
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Wild Mallard Duck'a Nest, July Ut, 1920, Four Brothers I 
Lake Champlain. 
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Bird8 Netting Upon the Four Brothers, 
Lake Champlain. 

Last summer in connection with 
some botanical work, I had occasion 
to visit the Four Brothers, a group of 
small islands comprising about six 
acres in the middle of Lake Cham- 
plain and about two miles from the 
New York shore. On the first day of 
July I set out with my daughter and 
a friend of hers to explore these 
islands. We went to Wdllisborough 
Point to get a boat to take us over to 
the islaVids. No one was available to 
take us in the motor boat, but we 
were able to hire a row boat for the 
day. 

As we were about to start a small 
boy at the dock mentioned a man 
and a camp upon one of the islands. 

"Why does a man stay over there?" 
I asked. 

"To protect the gulls," he replied. 

This bit of information added one 
hundred per cent to my interest in 
visiting the islands, for I had never 
had the opportunity to visit the breed- 
ing grounds of any of the gulls. I had 
seen occasional birds farther down 
the lake and had wondered where 
they might breed. 

When we approached the first is- 
land we could see a large number 
of gulls (Larus argentatus smithson- 
ianus) flying about the island and 
uttering their characteristic discord- 
ant screams, which did not cease so 
long as we remained in sight about 
the islands. As soon as we landed 
we were challenged by a pair of 
rough-winged swallows (Stelgidop- 
teryx serripennis) whose nest full of 
young was in the rocky bank behind 
a lump of clay and rocks. I had no 
sooner climbed to the top of the bank 
than a spotted sandpiper (Actitis 
macularia) flew up from her nest, 
which contained four eggs. 

I soon found the camp and made 



known my errand to the "Bird Protec- 
tor," an elderly man, who seemed to 
be much pleased to find some one 
with whom he could talk. He gave us 
' everal interesting bits of informa- 
tion about the birds. He said he had 
made a census of the gulls in the 
spring and determined that there 
vere about three hundred of them. 
He jfhowed us several nests near our 
landing place and said that some of 
the o?d had little fear of him while 
th-» ' v'pre incubating their eggs. He 
pointed out a small nest in a stump 
V here he .said a "flycatcher" (prob- 
ably tree r-v/allow, Tachycineta bi- 
color) had reared her young. 

"She would sit there quietly and 
let me talk to her," said he. 

A three-fourths-grown gull remain- 
ed upon the upper bank and allowed 
the girls to photograph him in sev- 
eral different poses. 

As I started to walk around the is- 
land, there wa.s a rustle in the low 
burhes and a mallard duck (Anas 
boijchas) flew out and away across the 
lake. I parted the brush carefully and 
looked into my first mallard's nest 
(see the accompanying photograph). 
There v-cre nine oggs which did not 
appear to have been incubated long. 
Tho 'Bird Protector" was much 
plep ed to see this nest. He said 
he had noticed the birds often but 
they had led him to believe the nest 
vras in another place nearer the shore. 

My time was limited for I had to go 
to all four islands and allow time to 
row hack to Willsborough Point 
against the wind. I saw three more 
rpotted sandpipers' nests, each with 
four eggs, two song rparrows' (Melos- 
piza fasciata) nests, one with five 
eggs, and one with three eggs and 
r?cently hatched bird. There 
vrere many gulls' nests, some of which 
contained addled eggs. The "Bird 
Protector" showed me one nest of 
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three upon which he said the old bird 
sat for a long time but finally gave 
up and left them. They were very 
badly addled and weather stained but 
not cracked as were many of the 
others. 

The young gulls were nearly full 
grown in size, but they were unable to 
fly; some of them were so fat that 
they seemed scarcely able to walk. 
If they were near the shore when I 
approached, they would make frantic 
efforts to get into the water where 
they seemed to be perfectly at ease. 
If they could not get to the water, they 
would skulk along the rocky bank or 
hide in the grass and weeds. Those I 
found hidden would allow themselves 
to be rolled over and handled without 
showing resistance other than to open 
their mouths, somewhat like kittens 
about to spit when they are molested. 

These notes may be of interest to 
Fhow the effect of protection upon 
the gull colony. A few days ago I 
found an article by A. H. Jordan in 
the Ornithologist and Oologlst for 
September, 1888. In this article, Mr. 
Jordan says that the colony had been 
reduced at that time to fifty pairs by 
the relentless persecution by farmers 
and boys who carried away the eggs 
by the basket full. He did not think 
a single breed was reared the preced- 
ing season. 

■ # • 



The Trumpeter Swan 

Recently it has been supposed that 
this, the most magnificent of North 
American wild fowl, was extinct, and 
it has approached very close to that 
abyss. However, recently a small col- 
ony of them are reported to have 
been discovered in a secluded lake in 
Canada, where they bred last sea- 
son, and moving pictures of them were 
taken. It is to be hoped that this 
is true. — R.M.B. 



Exasperating! 

C. W. Chamberlain, of Boston, 
writes that he is just back from a trip 
to Cuba, Jamaica, Costa Rica, and 
Panama, "but with not a moment to 
look at Bird life, save from auto, 
train or ship," which he says was ex- 
asperating. We rather think so! 

R..M.B. 



Books Received 

"Birds of the Isle of Pines," by W. 
E. Clyde Todd, — Annals of the Carne- 
gie Museum, Vol. X, pages 146-296. 

This is an exhaustive annotated list 
of the Birds of the Isle of Pines which 
has been in preparation for a long 
time and reviews the present known 
status of 142 species and sub-species; 
is accompanied by a bibliography cov- 
ering the years 1854 to 1915 inclusive, 
and is illustrated with ten half tone 
plates and one map. 

This paper is a credit to Professor 
Todd and shows an exhaustive re- 
search; not the least interesting por- 
tion of it being the bibliography of 
each species, showing that a very 
large proportion of the recorded 
knowledge relating to the birds of 
this island fauna is derived from A. C. 
Read's contributions to The Oologist. 
While it would not be strictly accur- 
ate to say that there are more refer- 
ences in this paper to Mr. Read's pub- 
lished notes relative to the birds of 
the Isle of Pines than to all other 
publications combined, referred to 
therein, yet such statement would not 
be very wide of the mark. 

We congratulate Professor Todd 
upon the thoroughness of this produc- 
tion and also our friend Read upon 
the frequency with which he is quoted 
therein, 
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"Insect Behavior** — This splendid 
volume by Paul C. Howes, so well 
and favorably known to the readers of 
THE OOLOGIST. is as its title would 
indicate, a recitation of the behavior 
and a study into the life history of 
many of our common insects, as well 
as numerous uncommon ones, and 
rsome South American species. It con- 
tains 176 pages, every one of which 
teems with interesting facts, and is 
illustrated with upwards of a hundred 
splendidly executed half-tone photo- 
graphs, delineating the specie de- 
scribed. 

It is written in the accurate as well 
as popular method, with which our 
readers are familiar with in all of 
Howe's productions, and is a most en- 
tertaining volume, deserving a high 
place in the library of every nature 
lover. 

There are but few observers who 
are as able to unearth that which is 
interesting in Nature Life, and pre- 
sent it to the public, in as attractive 
language as our friend Paul G. Howes. 

Long since we predicted in these 
columns that he would go a long ways 
as a naturalist and a writer. — R.M.B. 



■ » ■ 



An Albino Quail Found 

C. W. Huffman, a farmer, living 
near Leon, Missouri, for a number 
of years has claimed the honor of be- 
ing the discoverer of more freak birds 
than any other person in that state; 
his latest being a perfectly white 
quail which he discovered among a 
covey on his farm. Huffman ran 
across the bird while working in his 
field. He at first thought it was some 
other bird, but a peculiar whir of the 
Quail as the bird arose convinced him 
that it was of that family. 

W. A. Strong. 
San Jose, Cal, 



Early 
V. David, of Ft. Worth, Texas, re- 
ports a set of Black Vulture eggs, at 
le»ast one week incubated, taken 
February 27th, which is certainly 
early for this species, the earliest we 
know of. — R. M. B. 



Observations From the Cab Window 
of a Locomotive 

Being a bird student for something 
over twenty-five years, a portion of 
this time employed as an engine-man 
for different railroads, in six differ- 
ent states, I take pleasure in relat- 
ing a few of the many incidents that 
become my good fortune to see. 

Upon a cold night in January, sev- 
eral years ago, the moon shining in 
fullness with all its glory upon this 
beautiful world of ours, over, a broad 
expanse of snowy whiteness save the 
two lines of steel that we were cover- 
ing so fast, the tall and thickly wood- 
ed districts in the near by, a house, 
barn, and surroundings, that go to 
make up civilization. This is the pic- 
ture I see before me, as I look ahead 
to see that all is clear. 

I can see in the distance a dark ob- 
ject which resembles a dog or wolf, 
but as the keen eye never leaves the 
object it grows larger and larger as 
we are now closing in upon it rapidly. 
All at once it straightens itself up, 
just as we are about to strike it. 
With two eyes (to me) as large as the 
full moon itself, showing fire snapping 
its bill. It raises and is boosted along 
the same direction that we were going 
and exactly with a parallel line with 
the full moon. I thought to myself 
(The Owl Moon) fortunately for the 
great Horned Owl, he was not hurt 
at all. His business there was his 
own, the work of a meal, as I noticed 
next day upon my return trip. He 
either caught a rabbit or some train 
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had ran over one and he was making 
a meal of it. Often have I watched 
the rabbits start out in front of our 
engine and run excited in a zig-zag 
fashion, as though their life depended 
upon a good hard run, until we ran 
over them or they crouched down till 
we had passed over them in safety. 
You would surely make up your mind 
they would never bound over the rail, 
and in winter while the snow covers 
the track the eye can follow their 
mavements far better than at any 
ether time. 

Yes, these are little excitements 
that one goes through in life, that the 
average people never think about. 

At another time in February also 
on a night mail run in old Missouri (it 
was not necessary to show me) for 
it had to be seen to be appreciated. 
The engineer and fireman were at 
outs and had not spoken a word to 
each other for most a week, as our 
train was dropping down a long hill 
at a terrific rate of speed with reverse 
curves and through a very densely 
wooded district, hills and hollows for 
miles and miles, when suddenuly with 
a crash in came the front cab window. 
An object fastened its claws in the 
bosom of the engineer's jacket and 
looking up in his face was a Great 
Homed Owl, blinking and snapping 
his bill to the surprise of the engineer. 
He screeched as I never expect to 
hear him again. "Take him off of me, 
take him off" (The Owl thing). Of 
course the fireman took him off, and 
this mended differences and a short 
time afterwards he had the fireman 
promoted. The Owl thing was re.spon- 
sible for this good deed. 

At another time as we were run- 
ning about fifty miles per hour, 
through State of Indiana, passing 
through a very heavy wooded district 
the sides of the grade were shallow 



pools of wat^r, infested with tad- 
poleii and insect life, which proved 
a good feeding ground for the spotted 
sandpiper. There were about six 
bird.s in all. As we came upon them 
so sudden they were so surprised and 
bewildered that they did not fly 
ftraipht ahead to the openings, but 
in.'-.tead almost arose perpendicular to 
tovcr the tree tops which were nearly 
cnr* h' ndred feet, some of them. 

B'U one poor bird got so bewild- 
oroil thit it tried to alight in the top 
of a large Sycamore, somehow it lo-t 
its footing and tried to catch itself 
by its bill and consequently it slipped 
down into a sharp fork of the small 
limbs of this monster tree, and there 
it hung itself. I never passed this 
place for a year afterwards without 
looking for this would-be cuicide. It 
hung there withered and dried, 
weather-beaten until at last only the 
bones and scalp were visible from the 
cab window. 

Again in the spring of 1898 I 
chanced to see a Great Blue Heron 
fifhing in a narrow but swift run- 
ning stream that connects to some 
of the small lakes in Northern Indi- 
ana. The Heron was facing up stream 
standing in about one foot of water. 
JuFt as we came along a small fish 
about ten inches long passed between 
the Heron's legs. He made a strike 
for it but landed about one foot be- 
hind himself, but got his fish. And 
in the struggle he was upset. He 
threw out his wings as he fell in the 
water the current was strong and 
caught him and started down stream 
with his legs sticking straight up in 
the air! But he never let go the fish. 
He finally arighted himself and shook 
the water from his wardrobe and took 
his ten inch prize to some Sycamore, 
where his little ones were being 
reared. These are actual observations 
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that have come to me in my life in 
the cab of a locomotive, and on any 
day of the year one can study bird 
life from this point of observation all 
the year round, and always see many 
sights new to him and learn much 
about the birds nesting, feeding, flight 
and various other points of interest 
to a true lover of Birds. 

George W. Morse. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 



Horicon Marsh, Wisconsin 
This nationally known marsh, 
which in years gone by was without 
doubt one of the greatest wild fowl 
resorts in North America, has been 
given over to the drainage man and 
the farmer, with the result that crops 
are now raised where wild fowl form- 
erly congregated. 

This season, however, the local pap- 
ers report that "Wild geese are more 
numerous this spring than ever wit- 
nessed before within the recollection 
of the oldest residents of that sec- 
tion," all of which is another illus- 
tration of the good being done by the 
Bird Treaty Migration Law. — ^R.M.B. 



A DAY AFIELD 

The winter has been very mild and 
birds that usually migrate to more 
sunny climes, are with us still. 

Tcday, Sunday, January 23rd, I was 
afield almost the entire day. I saw 
the following birds in my ramble. 

White Tailed Hawk (Buteo Albican- 
dus). Red-tailed Hawk, Meadowlark, 
Song Sparrow, Turkey Buzzard. House 
Wren, Junco, Quail, Cardinal, Gros- 
beak, Barn Owl, Cooper's Hawk, Chick- 
adee, Red-naped Sapsucker, Blue Jay, 
Crow, Flicker, Hairy Woodpecker, Red 
Headed Woodpecker, Downy Wood- 
pecker, Sparrow Hawk, Wood Thrush, 
White Breasted Nutchatch, Killdeer. 

This ha^ been an unusually mild 
winter, and it has only snowed twice, 
and only one day that the thermometer 



has been below zero. So the birds 

have had a good chance to make their 

living. Anyone that knows the specie 

that usually winter in South Central, 

Illinois, can tell by the above list how 

mild it has been. Quails have been 

very numerous, in fact I have not 

seen so many left after the hunting 

season, as I have this winter. I never 

hunt the little fellows, so I am indeed 

pleased to find so many left. Now and 

then I see Mourning Doves. I have 

seen Turkey Buzzards all winter and 

House Wrens are very numerous. 

J. Earl Harlow, 

Jan. 23, 1921 Texico, 111. 
■ ♦ ■ 

THE CARACARA FOLLOWING THE 

PRAIRIE CHICKEN 

For years F. B. Armstrong of 
Brownsville, Texas, took many nests 
of the Audubon's Caracara, and all re- 
ports showed them as by no means 
rare. Dr. Sterging, of Austin, report- 
ed them as breeders around Austin, 
and J. K. Streaker, reported them as 
rare breeders as far South as Waco, 
Texas. 

In the last ten days I have covered 
about 1000 miles of territory in a car 
from San Antonio to Brownsville, 
thence up to Rio Grande as far as Del 
Rio, and not as much as one single 
specimen observed, although a close 
watch was made for them. 

Inquiry was frequently made about 
these birds, and they seem to have 
quit South Texas, and the Mexican 
border. Turkey and Black Vultures 
are common Cooper's, Red Shouldered 
and Marsh Hawks are by no means 
rare, but Caracaras seem to have 
totally disappeared. 

Armstrong took complete sets as 
early as February 23rd, so it does not 
seem possible that they could have 
been over-looked, and especially in 
breeding seaison, and the very time 
you wanted them. 
R. L. More, Vernon, Texas. 
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FOR EXCHANGE— 83 varieties of 
single eggs. Irving C. Lunsford, Peters- 
burg. Virginia. Box 276. 

SWAINSON'S Warbler sets and sets 
witli nests for disposal. What have 
you to offer? Dr. M. C. Cleckley. 457 
Greene St., Augusta, Georgia. 

WANTED FOR CASH — First class 
sets of Hawks and Eagles with full 
data. K^rl A. Pember. Woodstock, 
Vermont. 5-21t3 



WANTED FOR CASH— First class 
skins of 740, 430a, 725d. 717. 711a, 709a, 
700. 670, 634, 600. 600a, 580c. 579. 576, 
571. 525. 482a, 472. 422, 424. 216, and 
others. Also exchanges. C. W. Cham- 
berlain, 36 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 



WANTED FOR CASH— First class 
sets of Sea-birds with data. Also few 
first class foreign sets. Karl A. Pem- 
ber, Woodstock, Vermont. 5-21t3 



I CAN OFFER for scientific Durpo- 
ses. specimens of Dakota Bird Skins, 
Eggs in sets with or without nests, 
fresh skins for mounting. Will sell 
or exciiange for sets of eggs I should 
want. F. A. Fatten, Artesian. S. Dak. 



WANT TO EXCHANGE my sparrow 
hawk series: thirteen sets of Snarrow 
Hawk, seven sets of Desert Sparrow 
Hawk and seventeen sets of European 
Sparrow Hawk. Mighty good material 
for a few sets only, with higher values. 
Fred Dille, Valentine, Nebraska. 



EXCHANGE — Photographs of wild 
birds, birds' nests and eggs, animals, 
and flowers. Want to buy copy Howard's 
Insect Book. Wiswell Studio. Rolfe. 
Iowa. 



WANT SETS of any common Hawk 
for analytical purposes. Must be com- 
plete sets, fresh and unblown. Keep 
sets separate and pack carefully. Will 
J4lve In exchange, Al mounted, Chest- 
nut-eolored Longspurs, American CrosB- 
blll, V'ellowheaded Blackbird. Mourn- 
ing Dove, Harris Sparrows, Chicka- 
dees, or Savanna Sparrows. Send eggs 
at once, and state your wants. Fair ex- 
change given. Paul G. Howes Labora- 
tory. Stamford, Conn. Also have two 
beautiful mounted scarlet Tanagers. 

FOR DISPOSAL — A. O. U. Numbers 
6, 30a, 75, 77. 123b, 126. 200, 202. 219, 
221, 273, 316, 319. 320a, 412, 413, 444. 461, 
462. 465, 567, 475, 499.506. 507, 510, 511, 
ollb. 513a. 513. 519, 540, 530, 560, 563, 
5S4.5S7, 519c, 593, 595, 598, 608, 616, 
HI 9. 624. 633, 652. 659, 673, 681. 683, 697, 
725, 735, 751a, 755, 474b, 402, 495. Ten of 
the above sets contain eggs of cowbird, 
all with full data. Also N. Pileated 
Woodpecker 1-5. G. Horned Owl 1-2, 
Varied Thrush 1-4. Alaska collected. 
J. F. Hansman, Holcombe, Wis. 



WANTED — Birds of North and Mid- 
dle American, Parts 1 to 7 Inclusive, 
state lowest cash price; would also 
consider exchange. John L. Cole. 
Nevada, Iowa. 

WANTED — "Birds of Colorado." by 
Cook. A. O. U. Check list, 1910. Bailey's 
Birds of Western U. S., and others 
State price and condition. Albert Llrn. 
Electro, Texas. 



WANTED— Ridgway's Birds of North 
and Middle America. Vols. I. II. IV; 
Hoyes Lloyd, 406 Queen Street. Ottawa. 
Ontario. 

SNAPPING TURTLE, 1-18, 1-26. first 
class, good data. Relics of the Civil. 
Spanish and World's wars. Old time 
Foot stove, etc. James O. Johnson. 310 
North Main, Southington, Conn. 

WANTED— A 22 Cal. long-barrel, 
standard make revolver; can give good 
exchange in S. Dak. eggs and skins. 
State value, make, condition of gun. 
F. A. Patton, Artesian, South Dakota. 

2000 Teachers Wanted for September 
Schools all kinds. No fee till elected. 
National Agency. Syracuse. 



FIELD COLLECTORS— Parties desir- 
ing accommodations during the collect- 
ing season (May and June in this lo- 
cality) should correspond with J. F. 
Hansman. Holcombe, Wis. Ranch lo- 
lated Husk Co.. at Junction Flambeau 
and Chippewa Rivers. Address Hol- 
combe. Wis., Chippewa Co. 



WANTED — I will buy collections of 
Birds Eggsc idrB,S ebMl, NStr TAIN 
Birds' Eggs. Bird Skins, and Mounted 
Birds entire. H. M. Barnes. 



WANTED — First Class sets from re- 
liable collectors. Especially sets con- 
taining Cowbird eggs. Q. B. RBGAR, 
1000 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOR EXCHANGE— Nice set Oolden 
Eagle 1 /2. 1 /I. Can use sets of 9, 10, 
112. 113. 204, 249. 288. 328, 861, 366 or 
other rare sets. ROBERT F. BACKUS, 
Florence, Colorado. 

SOMETHING NEW— Solid sliver tip 
to fit over the point of any Blowpipe. 
Gives a very fine stream for blowing: 
small QggB and can be removed in an 
instant for larger ones. Price 60 cents. 
F. M. CARRYL, No. 1 Princeton Street, 
Nutley, N. J. 

FOR EXCHANGE — One Taylor Smoke 
torpedo, one Mandelette. one minute 
Camera. Wanted — Butterfles. W. J. 
Holland's Moth Book. D. GOLDBERG. 
R. R. 3, RockviUe. Connecticut. 

FOR EXCHANGE— I still have a lot 
of Bird and Oological Magazines to ex- 
change for Natural History specimens. 
DE LOS HATCH. Oakfield, Wis. 

WANTED FOR CASH— *'Bendire's 
Life Histories, Vol. 2". "Bent's Life His- 
tories." ROSWBLL a WHBHLER, 166 
Athol Ave.. Oakland, Calif. 

WANTED — To correspond with par- 
ties in Southern States who could get 
me fresh skins suitable to mount of 
Dark Faced and Black Fox Squirrel. 
O. S. BIGGS, San Jose, 111. 

I am always willing to purchase 
"Bulletin of the Cooper Ornithologloal 
Club," Vol. 1. Complete or old num- 
bers. W. E. CHAMBERS. Eagle Rock. 
Calif. 

I have stones, gems and eggs from 
over the U. S. What have you to traded 
Oive exact description. ROBERI 
HATCHES. Victor. Colo. 

FOR sale: — Live Opossums. AlSc 
fresh skins of Opossum, Fox and Gra^ 
Squirrels for mounting. Want severa- 
volumes of the Condor. ALBERT LANO 
I' ayetteville. Arkansas. 

WANTED — For cash or exchange, 
first class sets, with full data. Send 
list at once. D. B. Bull, Route A, Box 
158, San Jose. California. 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE— The 
Museum, complete by Webb; Wild 
Wings, by Job; Names and Portraits of 
Birds, by Trumbell; Birds of Alaska, 
by Nelson; Birds of Connecticut, by 
Sage: Birds of Wyoming, by Knight; 
Birds of Colorado, 3 Parts, by Cooke; 
The Oologist. 36 Volumes; The Orni- 
thologist & Oologist, Vols. 7-18; Bird 
Lore, Vols. 17, 18, 19, 20; 60 Singles; 
American Ornithologist, Vols. 1-2. C. 
M. CASE. 306 Blue Hills Ave.. Hartford. 
Connecticut 

MAMMALS — I want A No. 1 scienti- 
fic skins of North American Weasels 
for which I will exchange skins of 
Mountain Beaver or other mammals or 
birds. I also want Ridgeway's "Birds 
of North and Middle America," parts 
I and II; also North American Fauna, 
Nos. 23, 26, 27 and 28. for which I will 
pay cash. Alex Walker. Blaine, Oregon. 



WANTED— Bird Lore. VoL I. 8-4; II. 
1; III, 1-2-3; VII, 1 ; X, 6 and index.Ornl- 
thologlst and Oologist VoL VI and VII 
complete. Vol. XII, 10. The Warbler, 1st 
series complete. Wilson Bulletin com- 
plete file. H. H. JOHNSON, PitUfleld, 
Maine. 

FOR EXCHANGE— About one hun- 
dred mounted birds each with full 
data; including Hawks, Owls, Eagles, 
Water Birds, etc. Also several finely 
mounted Deer heads. Want first olasfl 
bird skins only. Send your list and 
get mine. WHARTON HUBBR, 226 St. 
Mark's Square. Philadelphia, Pa 

FOR EXCHANGE— Full sets of ths 
following: 12, 13a, 14, 16, 16, 20, 21, 26, 
27. 28. 29. 30. 31, 31a, 32, 88, 81. 82. 
82-1. 86, 86f, 86-1, 89, 90, 93, 101. 108. 
104. 106. 105-1. 106-2, 106, 107. 108, 108-1, 
114. 114-1. 116. 116-1. 116, 194a 1-4, 
194f 1-4. 365 1-6, 367 1-4. 348 1-7. 364 8-8. 
389, for sets of equal value or will sell. 
E. A. WHEELER, E. Randolph, N. T. 

THE OOL.OGI8T8' RECORD 

A quarterly subscribed to by the lead- 
ing oologists of the world. Published 
1st March. 1st June, 1st September and 
1st December. 

Subscription $1^15 per annmn. 
(All subscriptions run for the full 
calendar year). 

THE OOLOGISTS' EXCHANGE 
AND MART 

Issued as a supplement to the above 
for the purpose of promoting inter- 
change amongst collectors direct New 
subscribers are ^nly admitted on the 
recommendation of an existing sub- 
scriber and no dealers are eligible. 
Most of the leading collectors in the 
U. S. A. subscribe. 

The O. E. and M. can only be taken 
by those who already subscribe to the 
Oologists* Record, the extra subscrip- 
tion for the former being 60 cents per 
annum, i. e. $1.86 for the two papers. 

All communications about either of 
above papers should be addressed to: 

KENNETH L. SKINNER 
BrooklandN Eiitate Ofllce, 

Weybrldse, Basland. 

WANTED — Ornithological publica- 
tions; Bird Lore, Vol. I. 3-4 index; II, 
1; III. 1-2-3; VII, 1; X, 6-index. Warb- 
ler, 1st series complete. Wilson Bulle- 
tin complete; Vols. Birds of Eastern 
North America. Maynard; Birds of On- 
tario, 2nd edition. Mcllwraith. For Ex- 
change or sale: E^conomic Value of 
Predaceous Birds etc., A. K. Fisher, 3 
col. pi. by Fuertes, 1908. Fifty Com- 
mon Birds of Farm and Orchard, Hen- 
shaw, 50 col. d1. by Fuertes. 1913. 
Hawks and Owls from the Standpoint 
of the Farmer. A. K. Fisher, ill. 3 pi. 
by Ridgway, 1895; Birds as Weed De- 
stroyers, Judd. ill. 1 pi. by Ridgway, 
1898. H. H. Johnson. Pittsfleld, Maine. 

WANTED — A good pair, each of 
Black and Yellow Ralls for which I 
will give good exchange. O. C. HAST- 
INGS, 207 Denver Ave., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
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THE 
WILSON BULLETIN 

A QUARTBRIiY JOURNAL OF 

ORNITHOLOGY 

Pnylmg particular attemtlom to FleM 

Studies of Birds la Middle 

North America. 

Now in its 28th year. 

48 pasres or more of readable matter 
with illustrations. Indispensable to all 
ictive field workers. 

One dollar per year, 90 eta per eopy. 
Official Orgran of 

THE 
WILSON ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB 

Address A. F. GANIBR, Secretary, 
2507 Ashwood Avenue 

Nashville. Tennessee 
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Is now published monthly, the 
year 'round, with new and inter- 
esting: departments, features and 
contests, and 

At No Additiooal Cott to 
Subscribers 

Offfldal Organ of tha aavalan^ BM 

Loverf ' AMociaClen. 
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CPKIN(! is now here and tlie Collecting Season 
is now on. Let everv reader on "The Oolo- 
<^ist" select some young man, who would be inter- 
ested, and send us his name and we will be glad 
to forward him sample copies of *'The Oologist." 
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BNTIRB COLiLBCTIONS— Will pay 
spot cash for entire collections of 
North American birds esffs. Send lists. 
B. R. BAL.BS, M.D., ClrclevlUe, Ohio. 

WANTED— Sets of No. 190, 208, 211, 
212, 214. 263. 273. 387, 619, in Exchange 
or will purchase same. Henry W. Davis, 
Box No. 844. Atlantic, N. J. 

I would like to correspond with active 
Oologlsts and Collectors. Write me for 
information of Birds and Egga of 
Michigan. Jame Wood, Taxidermist & 
Colle ctor. Northville, Michigan. Box 692. 

WANTED — To purchase or exchange 
for sets of 289-. 308b, 310a, 326, 349. 
352, 484. 486. 491. 492. First Class only. 
W. H. Over. Vermillion, S. D. 

DATA BLANKS-^ will send 600 
standard data blanks with your name 
printed on them for $1.26. No less than 
500 done. Edw. S. Coombs, 243 Frank- 
lin St.. Boston. Mass. 

WANTED — Sets with down and nest 
feathers. Ducks & Geese, especially 
Nos. 131, 139 137, 140. 149. 163, 167. 162, 
166. 169. 169a, 173. 174; cash. Bunyard, 
57 Kidderminster Rd.. Croydon. Eng- 
land. 

EGGS OF THE FRINGILLIDAB — I 
am prepared to buy or give good ex- 
change for any eggs of the finches and 
buntings, a group in which I specialize. 
I will also be pleased to do all I can 
to help other specialists who will co- 
operate with me in securing finch eggs. 
Kennetli L. Skinner, Brooklands Estate 
Ottlce. Weybrldge, England. 

WANTED ~ Egg Cabinet. upright 
drawer. Cash or B^xchange. Send full 
description. W. B. Purdy. Milford. 
Michigan. 

WOULD like to correspond with all 
active Oologists with view of exchange. 
Would like to buy good photographs of 
birds, nests and eggs, what have you? 
Walter E. Hastings. South Lyon. Mich. 

BIRDS, Animals, Fish and Game 
Heads. Mounted Furs and Hides. Tan- 
ned and made into Rugs and Robes. 
Mearl B. Wheeler. Randolph, N. T. 



BIRDS EGGS — Duplicate sets for Ex- 
change by the University Museum, Ver- 
million. S. D.: 3. 77. 190, 202, 212. 214. 
221. 273, 305. 316, 331, 360, 367, 378, 412a. 
444, 447. 461. 477. 488. 497, 498. 601.1, 
538, 539. 563. 604. 605. 622a, 662, 704, 
705. 725d. 

WE HAVE EGGS and Skins of South 
Dakota birds to exchange for eggs and 
skins desired in the University Museum. 
W. H. Over. Vermillion. S. D. 

ARTISTIC BASES— Made to order. 
Something far above the ordinary. Can- 
not be duplicated anywhere. Write for 
description and prices. L. W. Speer, 
Taxidermist, Sac City, Iowa. 

FOR SALE CHEAP — A large collec- 
tion of Sea Shore Shells and Marine 
curiosities valued at |100. Best offer 
gets it. Send two cent stamp for list. 
Dr. M. C, Cleckley. 457 Greene Street, 
Augusta. Ga. 

ALL PERSONS having A-1 skins In 

J airs of any of the North American 
ays send list. I will pay the highest 
price for those that I need. R. M. 
Barnes. Lacon, Illinoia 

FOR SALE — Seven copies of The 
Oologist magazine, year 1919; eight 
copies of The Oologist magazine, year 
1920, at 4c each, postpaid. A. M. Nel- 
son. Jr.. Lake Providence, La. 

EXCHANGE— History of the Birds 
of Kansas-Goss: Catalogue of the 
Birds of Kansas with descriptive notes 
of their nests and egrgs-Goss; Animal 
Guide — Reed; 6 1-2 power Army field- 
glasses: The Oologist for 1910-1911- 
1912; Want Fishers Hawks and Owls of 
the U. S.; and good sets. Lieut. L. R. 
Wolfe, 64th Infantry. Camp Meade, Md. 

FOR TRADE— Bird-Lore Vol. Soii 
Nos. 3, 4. 5. 6. Wanted, Bird-Lore, VoL 
XVII. Nos, 3, 4, 5. 6; XVIII. Nos. 6: XIX. 
Nos. 4, 5, 6; XX, Nos. 3, 6, 6; XXL Nos. 
2, 3. 5; XIV. Index, 1912. Will pay 
cash or Vol. XII, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6 In trade. 
I>ed Matthews, 70 Whlttingham St.. 
West Orange. N. J. 

FOR EXCHANGE — European & Asia- 
tic eggs in sets for North American 
species and skins. Address, 0. W. 
Chamberlain, 36 Lincoln St., Boston, 

Mass. 



FOR EXCHANGE — I have the largest exchange list of North American Birds' 
eggs in existence, and will be glad to exchange with reliable collectors for speci- 
mens they need, and I am willing to purchase for cash those that I want and 
for whioh I do not have duplicates, that the owner of the specimens that I need 
are willing to exchange for. Send me your list of duplicates. R. M» BARNBSk 
Lacon, lUinoia 
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ALONG THE MASON DIXON LINE 

After collecting marshes, on the 
prairies, and among nesting colonies 
in Harney Valley, Devil's Lake, North- 
ern Minnesota, Florida East Coast, and 
the Qreat Lake regions, one finds a 
great contrast concerning bird life 
among the knobs, woodlands and 
brush patches of Southern Indiana and 
Northern Kentucky. 

Had I devoted as much time to the 
timbered sections of Illinois and In- 
diana, as I put in during May and June 
of 1921 about Louisville, Ky., no doubt 
I would have discovered a greater va- 
riety of nesting species in the lower 
Lake Michigan section. 

About Louisville the most common 
birds are Robins, Meadowlarks, Bronze 
Orackles, Red-Eye Vireo, Towhee, 
Crow, Field Sparrow, Chipping Spar- 
row, Cardinal, Catbird, Brown Thrash- 
er, Wood Thrush, Red-headed Wood- 
pecker and Chimney Swift. 

Other familiar varieties are: Gold- 
finch, Downey Woodpecker, Wood 
Pewee, Blue Jay, Blue Bird, Chickadee, 
Indigo Bunting, Maryland Yellow 
Throat, Yellow Breasted Chat, Sum- 
mer Tanager, Tufted Titmouse, Kill- 
deer, Quail, Turkey Vulture, Crested 
Flycatcher, Green Heron, Mourning 
Dove, Red Winged Blackbird and 
White Eyed Vireo. 

The following are found In limited 
numbers: Kentucky Warbler, Ruby 
throated Hummingbird, Blue Gray 
Gnatcatcher, Kingbird, Kingfisher, 
Grasshopper Sparrow, Purple Martin, 
Bewick's Wren, Warbling Vireo, Spar- 
row Hawk, Mourning Warbler, Song 
Sparrow, Yellow Warbler, Cedar Wax- 
wing, Cow Bird, Cooper's Hawk, Wood- 
cock, Phoebe, Whip-poor-will, Night- 
ha'wk. Bam Swallow and Orchard 
Orioles. 

Although some swampy tracts of 
limited area were visited, there was no 
evidence of Rails, Bitterns, and Bobo- 



links. House and Marsh Wrens, Ves- 
per, Savannah and Lark Sparrows, 
Dickcissels, Spotted Sandpipers. Bank 
Swallows. Rose Breasted Grosbeaks. 
Prairie Horned Larks, Upland Plovers, 
Prothonotarys, Warblers, R u ff e d 
Grouse, Marsh Hawk, House and Caro- 
lina Wrens, Pied Bill Grebes, Coot, 
Gallimule, Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
Baltimore Oriole, Scarlet Tanagers. 
Mockingbirds, and Louisiana Water 
Thrush were never observed. 

Many birds may be recorded as com- 
mon simply because their chosen en- 
vironment existed in abundance. For 
instance, one strip of woods may have 
its pair of Hummingbirds, Cardinals or 
Chats, and one might feel competent 
of finding such varieties in every 
clump of woods visited. Nevertheless, 
it is no easier to locate the nest of one 
of these species where tracts of wood- 
land occur three or four times as fre- 
quently as they exist in areas which 
have been almost, if not entirely de- 
nuded of their virgin timber. 

Another obstacle which is very 
troublesome during Kentucky travel- 
ing is the immense amount of briers 
and thorny patches which the ornithol- 
ogist encounters. Insects such as 
gnats, mosquitoes, wood-ticks, are not 
as pestiferous as I have found them 
in other parts of the country. 

The average rural inhabitant is 
hospitable and does not oppose your 
invasion of his premises. Kentucky 
ranks fourth from the last in its pro- 
portion of illiterate people, and if the 
negroes were eliminated the propor- 
tion of illiterates would be consider- 
ably larger. The black who owns his 
small track of land, cultivates it, has 
desirable credit and reputation for pay- 
ment of his account, and gives his off- 
spring the benefit of public school edu- 
cation. In remote sections of the 
state many whites are unable to read 
or write. This applies to any one of 
the three generations. 
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Believe, despite anything I have pre- 
viously read or observed about the Red 
Bird, that the Kentucky Cardinal pos- 
sesses the most remarkable vocabu- 
lary, and is the sweetest of all Ken- 
tucky songsters. They nest in the city 
of Louisville and are not adverse to 
selecting brush in close proximity to 
dwellings. 

The Towhee of Kentucky is very 
charming. His song contains an extra 
note which I have never recognized 
among his Illinois or Indiana kinsmen. 
One day while examining a thi( I: 
clump of oak sprouts surrounding :. 
stump three feet above the moss 
covered ground, I surprised a Cheo- 
wink from a large, beautiful nesi ot 
three eggs. Next day, I found another 
Cheewink's nest Ave feet up in a 
bush, and a few days later, discovered 
two more built off the ground. One at 
an elevation of four feet and the other 
eighteen. Imagine my surprise when 
a Towhee fluttered away from a nest 
in the sapling Eighteen feet up ii 
looked like a Orackle's nest, as I stood 
under it. 

Chat experience was probably more 
interesting than my study of any one 
species. They are expert ventrilo- 
quists and imitators, and would start 
calling among the brush to my right, 
and at a distance of say 60 feet. With- 
in this radius, they would complete a 
circle about 126 feet in diameter and 
still remain "invisible." Once or twice 
he was seen in long flight. Concealing 
myself and making peculiar noises, 
their curiosity was aroused and I could 
entice them to within 20 feet and se- 
cure good views. Several times I had 
the pleasure of studying the female up- 
on the nest. She usually selected a very 
thick bunch of brush, but one that wa.=; 
exposed so that it was not necessary 
to penetrate the jungle in order to get 
a close view of her domicile. I ex- 
amined eight Chats* nests before see- 
ing a clutch of four eggs. I had found 



new nests, revisited some of them 
when they contained from one to 
three eggs, and on every occasion a 
visited nest of the Chat was aban- 
doned, whether the nest did or did not 
contain eggs. In several instances, oc- 
cupied nests were not only deserted, 
but the eggs removed. The nest did 
not bear any dishevelled appearance, 
and there was no evidence of any egg 
shells on the ground. Never before in 
my experience with bird life has the 
nest of any species met with such fate, 
exactly eight consecutive times. Later, 
I found one new nest containing a 
black snake. Perhaps these reptiles 
were doing the robbing. 

It was a pleasant experience to flnd 
a nest of the Kentucky Warbler. I 
noticed the male scolding They breed 
in damp rather thick woods, but suffi- 
ciently open to permit the sun's rays 
to penetrate a few hours each day. 
Detected the female as she stepped to 
the rim of the nest, and ran away 
among the ferns and foliage. I visited 
her next day and she made no effort 
to evade me, but simply hopped from 
her nest and started to chirp. The 
third time I did not see her. Some 
Warblers are very sensitive about hav- 
ing the nest or eggs approached. Sev- 
eral days later, one rainy evening, I 
approached the spot without the dead 
leaves cracking under my feet, and 
had the pleasure of watching her upon 
the nest for several minutes. She flnal- 
ly vacated, but was getting very tame, 
and the male would soon join her, but 
showed no opposition to my presence. 

Making my way slowly over fallen 
logs in a cathedral-like woods where 
vegetation stood ten inches high, I 
stepped on the edge of a knob of 
leaves from which a Kentucky Warb- 
ler flew reluctantly. The nest well 
built, was anchored to a fallen branch. 
One newly hatched young and three 
eggs were visible. The pigment was 
entirely on the large end and would 
have made as handsome a clutch of 
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four as this species might be accused 
of depositing. 

Several days later in the same large 
woodland and under similar circum- 
stances, another nest of the Kentucky 
Warbler was located, containing five 
minutely speckled eggs, the nest 
though bulky was well built, and sub- 
stantial. It rested entirely upon the 
surface of the soil among the tall 
weeds, and a profile view (on a level 
with the eye) would justify no one sus- 
picioning a bird's nest. The external 
appearance simply resembled a large 
clump of dead brown leaves. The 
nests are always well lined with very 
dark stems, and sometimes a few hairs. 
The cavity is deep and I am unfamiliar 
with any bird in the east, other than 
a Marsh Wren, which constructs so 
large a nest for its size. 

In a patch of burnt over woodland, 
I heard the nasal call of nervous little 
Gnat Catcher, and finally caught a 
glimpse of the bird It seemed to have 
confined itself to a strip about a hun- 
dred yards long on the edge of the 
timber, and after scanning the 
branches of several trees, found the 
beautiful lichen coated nest in the fork 
of a little elm. 

Found two Mourning Warblers' 
nests. The first on the edge of a large 
piece of woods and almost stepped up- 
on the nest before the parent flushed. 
Was confident that two eggs in the 
nest were practically fresh. It was 
with some trouble that 1 relocated the 
nest a few days later. The parent sat 
very close this time, and no more eggs 
had been added to the nest. Visited 
the place for a third time on a rainy 
evening and the female made her exit 
by running through the flowers and 
grass blades, and I did not see her rise 
from the ground. There were still 
only two eggs in the nest but I dis- 
covered a third egg in perfect con- 
dition lying on the ground beside the 
nest. 



A week later while going through a 
growth of brush, amid fallen loss, 1 
placed my foot at the very edge of 
another Mourning Warbler's nest be- 
fore she took leave. This contained 
four beautiful fresh eggs. 

Was digging my heels into the hill 
side while descending an abrapt de- 
cline among black oaks when an un- 
familiar note came from a tree just 
ahead which suggested an immature 
bird begging its parent for a morsel. 
Closer observation revealed a Tufted 
Titmouse indulging in one of his vari- 
ous antice. Presently the mate arrived 
with a mouth full and disappeared in 
a verticle crevice in the main trunk of 
the tree. She quickly emerged and both 
flew away. Within two minutes they 
returned and she again entered the 
chasm head first with a quantity of 
moss and backed out of the cavity. 
She made seven trips in ten minutes. 
I returned ten days later, climbed up 
to the place where the tree trunk 
seemed to contain a natural fissure 
and could just distinguish an ess or 
two amidst the accumulation or moss, 
bark and hair, six inches below the 
entrance to the hole Filling the hol- 
low with cotton, I succeeded after half 
an hour's chopping, in enlarging cavi- 
ty so that I could detect a set of four 
eggs. During this operation both birds 
appeared and protested mildly at my 
presence, 

Killdeers were quite common, but 
no nest seemed to contain sets before 
May 1st, although my Michigan notes 
indicate that one was apt to find them 
up there in April. 

Kentucy is famous for its magnili- 
cent live stock. In the spring of the 
year many of the pastures are strewn 
with fodder and the grass closely 
cropped. A little stream borders one 
side of the inclosure. These places 
are sought by the Plovers. I recog- 
nized a couple of the hollows which I 
(Continued on page 90) 
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Aa this Issue of The Oologist is made up and forwarded to 
Albion, N Y., for printing, we also make up the August Ihbub 
■Bd send It forward Itkewise tbe later containing the Index of 
Volume XXXVII of The Oologlst. 

Afl thts work leaves our desk we close the lid and start again 
for Hollywood, Calltornla, where the mother of the Editor lies 
HI. and we will not again be at our office in Lacon before 
about September 1st, so do not worry If your correspondence 
addreeaed to us Is not promptly replied to. 

The getting out of these two issues has about completed 
our copy box and we truly hope that upon our return, to find 
tbe mall filled with good things, written by the friends of The 
Oologlst and Its readers for the benefit of the later 

In closing we cannot refrain from extending our thanks to' 
friend Abbott, for the splendid contributions appearing In this 
issue. 

Sample copies of The Oologlst will be continued to be 
mailed from Lacon, Illinois, on postal card request, and be 
sure and write addresses plainly, — R. M. Barnes. 



A Young Oologlst. Near Audubon's Old h 
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was certain they were going to use for 
nesting sites, and in a week's time my 
"hunches" were confirmed. One Kill- 
deer was found nesting in a place I 
had never thought of before. The or- 
chard fruit trees were old and had 
been planted on a gravelly slope. 
Bountiful rains season after season, 
had washed crevices of considerable 
size and drowned some of the trees 
which stood there dead but solid. On 
one of these mountain-like chasms 
jutting out twenty feet on either side 
of the original surface of the hill side 
was a darkly mottled set of Killdeer 
resting among an arrangement of 
pebbles in what I would have guessed 
to be typical place for the "Whiskered" 
Nighthawk. 

The conduct of the Summer Tanager 
is rather difterent from that of the 
Scarlet. The latter seems to announce 
its presence through the metalic and 
somewhat pleasant call note of the 
male. Several times in Kentucky I 
have heard and seen the mother Sum- 
mer Tanager calling and her note is 
least melodious and uttered with ap- 
parently no mate in evidence. 

At the end of a small oak bow and 
well hidden by a cluster of leaves, I 
found a nest of this species containing 
three handsome eggs. The nest was 
well built, but very little difference 
existed between the inner and out- 
ward dimensions. The nest seemed to 
contain really no foundation whatever. 
The same material, for instance, was 
used for both inward and outward con- 
struction. Considering the circumfer- 
ence of the entire nest, the cavity was 
very large but the entire composition 
of the nest would not go far in the 
make-up of a nest of the Towhee 
which is sometimes placed in similar 
situations. 

Gerard Alan Abbott. 



FEATHERS IN THE BLUE GRASS 

It was the morning of May 1st, 1921, 
temperature about forty, and I was on 
the geological uplift between lx>uls- 
ville and Lexington, just a few days 
prior to the running of the great Ken- 
tucky Derby and a pedigreed steed was 
getting its workout on the dirt roads. 
Robins, Meadowlarks and CardinaJs 
were in evidence on all sides. 

The other day while walking around 
in* a hilly pasture among the broken 
cornstalks left by the stock which had 
wintered there I imagined I saw a spot 
which a Killdeer had appropriatea, 
but on which she had left no eggs. To- 
day her four pyform products are rest- 
ing on their points in this untidy look- 
ing pasture, so guess I haven't lost my 
trained eye even though a nomad has 
he been for the last five years. 

Along the creek that skirts the 
slope, Mocking Birds, Brown Thrash- 
er and Cat Birds are all singing. This 
large unused field looks likable to 
Plover and I hear the "Dee Dee" fiying 
along the base of the rock formation, 
endeavoring to gain a few rods on the 
intruder. Under the shadow of a good 
sized boulder she left exposed four 
scrawled specimens. Yes sir! my ear 
is still keen. 

Phoebes are at home under the 
bridges that span this picturesque 
stream and I have been standing un- 
der two Mourning Doves as they sus- 
piciously eye me from their crude 
nests in the thorny trees. Grackles 
and Blue Jays are making constant 
pilgrimage to the cedar clumps where 
they are apparently house keeping. I 
can see the yellow shafts of the "High 
Holder" protruding from the cavity in 
the telephone pole. Red-headed Wood- 
peckers are inspecting the rail fences 
and I surprised a little Downy exca- 
vating her 1921 model. She was ab- 
solutely unconcerned about my pres- 
ence when I Insisted upon being 
noticed. Across the valley on the ad- 
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Jaoent inoliiie is another pasture 
strewn with toMer and a likaly look- 
ing place for eome more KlUdeer, and 
sure enough, I find her nest with three 
freefa eggs. A King Fisher is patrol- 
ling the stream. There is a Red JSyed 
Vireo djeliyering his Sunday speecn m 
the ordbard. Pour Oreen Herons are 
sauntering about the dwarf erergreeos 
and I noticed one of their nests about 
fifteen feet up. A Sharp Shin Hawic 
has alighted on the top of anotht^r 
evergreen and is looking at me W2*h 
fixed glance. I bear the first King- 
birds of tlie season and a newly -ar- 
rived Crested Fly Catcher is r^eTisUHng 
the old •orchard. 

The humming of & distant motor 
suggests the appearance of an aero- 
plane and I look up straight into the 
face of an old Turkey Buzzard who 
looks almost as large as a DeHavllland 
as he YolpJanes over the gulley. 

One «X ixvr old school day poeew 
waA, "In the Stub of the (Md OMhard 
Tr^." Four IHtle Blue Birds and the 
anxious parents are perched on the 
fence close by« Fifty yards a'way in 
the cavity oif another old apple tree a 
UUle chickadee -disappears and her 
babies can be heard, as I recHne «m4er 
tlie pi|>pln, to make a few notes. 

Peabody birds are still alnging in 
tbe brush heaps where a Chevink 
fliags periodicaily and a littie Field 
Sparrow trills. Swifts are flying low 
as they do on cold days I hear the 
Martins and occasionally an eld Ci^ow 
calls. In the little pine below the noad 
Is a Chipping Sparrow's nest with tour 
Mttle ecgs. Just think of it! Young 
Chipping Sparrows, Bluebirds and 
Chidndees, while the KiUdeers ai^ 
Just lading and White-throated Spao*- 
rows continue to loiter. Half a mile 
above the stream in a Uttle patch of 
cat tails Red Wings and Song Spar 
rows are aharing the mire. Juniper 
berries are enjoyed by the Wax Wings 
and these fellows certainly look pretty 



with their crest ereot, each carrying 
a morseL 

I am wondering bow to '^dope" 
it 0fA, A KUldeer nuning throu|^ the 
orchard. A most unusual place for 
one and there is nothing on eitther of 
the four elded of the large orchard to 
Justiiy this. Consequei^ly, some part 
of this arrangement of apple trees 
must mean a great deal to him. Al^ 
most every old fruit tree holds a n^sL 
The orchard lias not b^ea teimmed or 
sprayed in years and insect life is 
abundant. I perceive a Plover stealth- 
ily wending its way among the uneven 
lumps of gravel and, sure enough, I 
have found four darkly blotched eggs 
In a saucer of pebbles surrounded by 
old apple etaihps and decayed branotv- 
es. Behavior and opportiuiity s^em 
different in old Kentucky. 

>0^aAJtD AL.AN ABBOTT. 
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ABBOTT STILL F|ND# 'BH 
{On the firemi^) 
Jn my new location hi^e I aaw a 
Kentueky Warbler on heif neat laat 
Saturday, also a Aloumii^ Wajrblar 
left her nest when I got too close. Pis- 
covered -a clutch of four . If enslow'i^ in 
southern Indiana and found two nests 
of my favorite Woodcock among the 
hills near the Indtaaa 'Bt^e at the 
Ohk». Ppeeune you koe^ |hat ^hn 
Lewis Childs and 2ohn ^irrqnghs, turp 
eld natnraUets, passed afrs^ the ^ht^ 
daj oader similar circuwtwo^* 
Theigr demise was only a few m§^fM 
apart, and both were enppute 4)o Xaw 
York itate ijpom their s<^o»ri^ i» 
sunny OaUfomia. I calied «pon Sen- 
ator Childs at his Long Isliind home 
laet summer and )}^ had aged ocm- 
8idei»kbly. I cegret it v^ry much, but 
I wUl not be able to get iaix> the North- 
wast this aeason. I hppe to make it 
next year, even if 1 have to start on 
"shanks' horses" 90 days before xbe 
BartramJto whiattes and th^^ WilleU 
swerves. 

Oerard A. Abbott, 
May 24, Wh Lout^ville, Ky. 
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TEXAS NOTES 

Monday. May Slst. a friend and my- 
self visited the upper part of L^ake 
Worth, figuring that we would secure 
a set of Green Heron eggs. We found 
three nests ,of young birds which 
looked to be from one to two weeks' 
old. Two of the nests were in willow 
saplings 4Bd the : third Jn a young cOt 
ton- wood which was* growing in a wil- 
low thicket. 

~ We also found two nests in willow 
trees which were deserted. Under 
each tree where the nests were we 
found four broken eggs. It seems 
that these birds showed Very poor 
taste . in selectiir^; their hesting sites. 
This also' proba=bly accounts for my 
taking a set of Green Heron e^gs in 
July of last reason! - 

RefiBring to the fearly set of Black 
Vulture eggs 1 Mr^'ote you about; About 
the middle of March I took another 
set of Black Vulture eggs which were 
so far incubated that it was impos- 
sible to blow as a first class siet c^ eggs. 
Even the white feathers werie formed 
on the embryo. 

v.* rlaniel. 



AN UNUSUAL QUAIL.. BOB WHITE 

A cousin of the editor was plowing 
corn- not far from ' Lacon, Illinois, 
about the middled June, when a male 
Bob- white Quail c&m^ from) the bushes 
at the iedge of > 'the field and ran up 
(:lose to the man and team and fol- 
lowed them about insisting' on keep- 
ing as clbs^ to the man as* "possible for 
sometime.' ' ..f 

Finally my cousin reached down 
tind picked the Qiiail up. It seemed 
perfectly willing ^hat^'feuch a perfonn- 
ance should take place. He placed tlie 
Quail on his front finger and started 
talking to the bird, ahd kept this up 
for some time, finally whistling ''Bob- 



white" at him to which the bird 
promptly responded In kind. 

My cousin and the bird exchanged 
Bob-white whistles while the bird sat 
clutching his finger for sometime, then 
he set the bird down behind the com 
cultivator and it stayed there untij he 
drove on with his team, then coolly 
trotted back into the bush. Truly a 
most remarkable occurrence but one 
which actually took place. 

'' — R. M. Barnes. 



• A PECULIAR ACCIDENT 
The ^r,ecarious existence which 
birds lead was Illustrated by an un- 
usual incident which a neighbor relat- 
ed to me, not long ago. It occurred 
the last week in May, 1921. This 
neighbor was living in a camp on the 
edge of a woods. The camp was Jt>e- 
neath a group of pines. 

On the morning of which I speak, he 
happened to notice something flutter- 
ing from a pine branch, not much 
higher than his head. At first glance 
he thought it was a bat, but on closer 
Approach he found it to be a Robin. 
It Was tied by one leg to the limb of a 
tree and there it hung unable to move, 
except to beat its wings. Upon ex- 
amination a string was found to bind 
the leg of the bird to the limb as tight- 
ly as if tied in a hard knot by human 
hands. Only by cutting the string 
could the Robin be released. It flew 
away, apparently uninjured. The 
string wa's about a foot long and had 
a bow knot tied in it. The bird had 
undoubtedly been flying with it to its 
nest, and because of the length of the 
string, the entanglement occurred. 
Which so nearly resulted in the bird's 
fatality. This shows that strings put 
out for birds in nesting time should be 
short and they should never be double 
as this one was. 

Nina 6. Spaulding, 
Jaffrey, N. H. 
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A NEW "BIRD" 
It is reported that a new Bird Pub- 
lication devoted to Photography and 
Nature Work is soon likely to be 
launched upon the troubled waters of 
Amateur Journalism. 



LIST OF BREEDING BIRDS OF TAR- 
RANT COUNTY, TEXAS 

By Ramon Graham and Jake Zeitlin, 
Ft. Worth, Texas 

After several years of careful study 
in all parts of the county we have 
found the following birds breeding in 
Tarrant County, Texas. These birds 
were all observed in 1915-16-17-18 and 
19. 

Name of Bird 
Green Heron 
Kill-deer 
Bob White 
Mourning Dove 
Turkey Vulture 
Black Vulture 
Cooper's Hawk 
Harris's Hawk 
Red Tailed Hawk 
Krider's Hawk 
Red Shouldered Hawk 
American Barn Owl 
American Long-eared Owl 
Barred Owl 
Screech Owl 
Great Homed Owl 
Road-runner 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo 
Belted Kingfisher 
Southern Downy Woodpecker 
Pileated Woodpecker 
Red-headed Woodpecker 
Red-bellied Woodpecker 
Flicker 

Whip-poor-will 
Poor-will 
Night Ha-wk 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird 
Scissor-tailed Flycatcher 
Kingbird 



Crested Flycatcher 
Phoebe 
Blue Jay 
American Crow 
Cow Bird 

Red-winged Blackbird 
Meadowlark 
Orchard Oriole 
Purple Grackle 
Bob-tailed Grackle 
English Sparrow 
Grasshopper Sparrow 
Lark Sparrow 
Field Sparrow 
Cassin's Sparrow 
Cardinal 
Painted Bunting 
Summer Tanager 
Purple Martin 
Rough-winged Swallow 
White-eyed Vireo 
Bell's Vireo 
Blue-winged Warbler 
Yellow-breasted Chat 
Mocking Bird 
Carolina Wren 
Bewick's Wren 
Tufted Titmouse 
Plumbeous Chickadee 
Blue-gray Gnatchatcher 
Blue Bird 
Blue Grosbeak 
Dickcissel 



NOTES FROM GEORGIA 

To the Readers of The Ooiogist: 

Thinking it may be of some interest 
to the readers I will tell you how well 
the bird life is holding its own here 
in Milton County, Cobb County and 
Forsjrth County. The following birds 
are on the increase rapidly: Wood 
Thrush. Brown Thrasher, Bluebird, 
Blue Jay, Cardinal, Summer Tanager, 
Carolina Wren, Carolina Chickadee, 
Tufted Titmouse, Mockingbird, Hood- 
ed Warbler, Black and White Warbler, 
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Kentucky Warbler, Pine Warbler, 
Catbird, Southern Downy Woodpecker, 
Flicker, Field Sparrow, Chipping Spar- 
row, Mourning Dove, Purple Martin. 
Chimney Swift, Towhee, Crested Fly- 
catcher, Wood Pewee, Yellow Breasted 
Chat. All of the above species breed 
hwe. Now I will give the names of 
the species that breed here that are 
holding their own as they have been 
for the past twelve years: Blue Gros- 
beak, American Crow, Oven Bird, Bob- 
white. Chuck Wills Widow, Screech 
Owl, Cooper Hawk, Bam Owl. Great 
Blue Heron, Scarlet Tanager, Green 
Crested Flycatcher, Red-eyed Vireo. 
White-eyed Vireo, Y e 1 lo w- bil 1 ed 
Cuckoo. 

Now I will give the names of the 
species of the birds that are on the 
decrease; they are the following 
species and breed here: Red-tailed 
Hawk, Red Shouldered Hawk, Sharp 
Shinned Hawk, Broad Winged Hawk, 
Sparrow Hawk, Great Homed Owl, 
Little Green Heron, Turkey Vulture, 
Snowy Heron, Black Vuiture, Pileated 
Woodpecker, Red-headed Woodpecker, 
Hairy Woodpecker, Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, Whip-poor-will. 

I will now give the names of the 
species of birds that breed here that 
are now nearly extinct in the counties 
named ; they are the following species : 
White Breasted Nuthatch, Brown 
Headed Nuthatch, Bachman Sparrow, 
Kingfisher. 

These are the birds that spend the 
winter here and leave here when 
spring opens up. The following are the 
birds that are on the increase that 
winter here: the Fox Sparrow, Song 
Sparrow, White Throated Sparrow, 
Vesper Sparrow, Slate Colored Junco, 
Winter Wren. 

Birds that migrate through here in 
March, April and May were the most 
plentiful here this spring, they have 
ever been since I have been collecting 
bird skins and eggs, and these species 
are the following: Myrtle Warbler, 



Cerulean Warbler, Black Throated 
Green Warbler, Cairn's Warbler, Black 
Throated Blue Warbler, Bay Blasted 
Warbler. Orange Crowned Warbler, 
Canaida Warbler, Blue Winged Warb- 
ler, Spotted Sandpiper, Lieast Sand- 
piper, Bobolink. 

D. V. Hembree, 
Roewell, Ga. 



CARQUINEZ 8TRAIT8, CALI- 
FORNIA NOTES 

Judging it was about the time for 
Jays* eggs, on April 9th, 1921 I took a 
one-day collecting trip along the south 
shores of the Carquinez Straits, Con- 
tra Costa County. (California) in 
search of their nests. My home is cm 
the north shore, but owing to the fact 
that there is little brush on my side of 
the straits, I embarked for the oppo- 
site shore on the "Contra Costa,** 
which, by the way, is the largest ferry 
boat constructed, and which, with the 
"Solano," carries entire trains across 
the straits enroute to and from San 
Francisco. From the boat, a full view 
is obtained of the opposite side of the 
straits, a; range of hills rising from 
the water's edge to a height of seven 
hundred feet, which on the water side 
are largely covered with trees and 
brush. On the way over on t6e ferry 
1 called the mate's attention to a large 
dog swimming across the straits, and 
volunteered that the animal could not 
swim the entire distance, about <me 
mile, to the other shore. Even then 
the creature was dropping below the 
surface for a few seconds, and thm 
rising again to continue its way. I 
wae quite surprised when the mate en- 
lightened me by advising that this was 
not a dog, but a sea-lion, which ani- 
mals, he says, come up the bay from 
the ocean at this season to eat the sal- 
mon and other fish. After leaving the 
ferry at the little town of Port Costa, 
the opposite terminus, I sighted my 
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first nest in a pine tree growing along 
the side of the reservoir back of the 
town. It was a Brewer Blackbird's, a 
rather bulky nest made of dried 
grasses, and within reach of my hand 
on the first limb. No eggs as yet had 
been deposited as it was just the be- 
ginning of their season. No doubt 
there were other nests being built 
higher up in the same tree as these 
birds usually nest in colonies, and 
quite a number of these birds were 
loitering about the reservoir. 

My next find was the nest of the 
Swarth's California Jay (Aphelocoma 
calif ornica cocleptica Swarth). This 
was located fifteen feet up in the 
crotch of a buckeye tree, and con- 
tained an incomplete' set of three 
fresh eggs. The buckeye seems to be 
a favorite tree in this locality; the 
center part of these trees being quite 
bare, the nests are placed at the end 
of the limb where the leaves are close- 
ly bunched and conceal the nest fairly 
well. The next nest I came to was 
also of the Swarth's California Jay. 
This was ten feet up in a buckeye, 
and the bird being loath to leave, I 
walked back and forth beneath the 
nest observing her before she flew 
off of the five fresh eggs. This nest 
was built of sticks and lined with 
horse-hairs and fine strips of bark, and 
was not far from a paved highway 
which wends its way through the 
hills, overlooking the water, to Marti- 
nez. Not far from the Jay's nest in 
the opposite end of a large clump of 
poison oak brush was the nest of the 
California Shrike, three feet up. 
Seven young Shrikes, some five or 
six days old, opened their large yel- 
low mouths to greet me, or rather pos- 
sibly they were the ones that expected 
to be greeted with some insect, or 
morsel of bird or mouse. However, I 
carried no food of this character, so 
dropped a few bits of bread from my 
sandwich down their throats and left 



them, while the parent birds flew off 
to a distant telephone wire, quite re- 
lieved at my departure. 

I now spent some time looking for 
a cavity in which a Sparrow Hawk 
might be nesting, as a pair of these 
birds seemed quite anxious at my 
presence in a certain section of the 
hills; however, I found no nest of this 
species until later on in the season. 
Occasionally a few Quail would flush 
from the underbrush. When these 
birds are on the ground beneath the 
brush they prefer to keep their dis- 
tance by running rather than by tak- 
ing flight. Several times I stopped to 
admire that diminutive little creature, 
the Anna Hummingbird, as it would 
sit perched on the topmost twig, pre- 
ferably a dead or leafless one, of some 
low bush or tree. Some individuals 
are not at ail shy and would allow me 
to approach within three feet of them. 
In a' deserted Woodpecker's hole from 
which I collected a set of Plain Tit- 
mouse last season I find the nesting 
materials of this bird, but no eggs as 
yet. The nest is freshly built and 
composed of grasses with a few feath- 
ers and a piece of squirrel's tail for 
lining. Five eggs were laid in this 
hole during the week following this 
visit. 

As it was now getting towards dusk 
I began to wend my way to the ferry 
to return home. As I hurried by a 
low bushy buckeye, I tossed into it a* 
piece of dried cow dung and out flew 
another Jay of the subspecies, ooclep- 
tica. The four eggs were of the red- 
dish brown type, which to my experi- 
ence are not so common as the green. 
When I blew these last eggs at home 
that evening, two of them proved to 
be well advanced in incubation while 
the other two were infertile. 

Emerson A. Stoner, 

Benicia, Cal, 
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NOTES ON BIRDS OBSERVED IN 
LOWNDES COUNTY, ALABAMA 

On a morning in May, 1920, between 
7 a. m. and 9 a. m., I observed twenty- 
three species of birds in the grove in 
front of the home at which I waB a 
guest, puring the morning, prior to 
12 noon, I observed two more species 

The trees in this grove are: willow 
oak, water oak, post oak, and what is 
locally known as white oak, (though 
it is not the true white oak), locust, 
magnolia, crepe myrtle, elm, cedar, 
chinaberry, mock orange, and the bear- 
ing and non-bearing mulberry. In ad- 
dition there are two Virginia creeper 
vines and one large wistaria vine 
which covers nearly 100 feet of one 
corner of the yard. There are less 
than two acres in the space enclosed 
in which these trees are located. To 
the right of the yard in front of the 
house is an orchard containing the or- 
dinary Southern fruit trees such ais 
apple, (two or three varieties), peach, 
plum, pear, and cherry. The vege- 
table garden is located to the south of 
this. 

The home is about o^e-half mile from 
the Plntlala Creek, in the extreme 
northern part of Lowndes County and 
is in the corner of a large plantation 
of about 2,000 acres which is for the 
most part of the typical Black Belt 
character, devoted to stock raising. 

Except along the creek and on some 
of the rolling elevations there are few 
trees on the plantation. 

The birds noted were: 

Mocking Bird, several nests in the 
neighborhood. 

Brown Thrasher, nesting in the cor- 
ner of the yard. 

Shrike, nesting in the orchard. 

Blue Bird, several birds seen, 
though did not find nest. 

Song Sparrow, several birds seen. 

Chimney Swift, had nested in the 
residence chimney. 



Swallow, not positively identified, 
either Tree Swallow or Roogh-winsed. 

Cardinal, nesting in plum thicket 
south of vegetable garden. 

Redhead Woodpecker, several seen. 

Cat-bird, two seen 

Yellow Bellied Sap Sucker, three 
birds seen. 

Purple Martin, one bird seen. 

Blue Jay, nesting in grove. 

English Sparrow, only two or three 
pairs noted during two days spent at 
the home. Not thought to be nesting 
there. 

Baltimore Oriole, two birds seen. 

Brown Creeper, noted several times, 
possibly same bird. 

Black Vulture and Turkey Buzzard, 
both noted flying from adjoining plan- 
tation fields. 

Yellow Billed Cuckoo, one bird 
seen. 

Yellow Warbler, three birds seen. 

Hooded Warbler, two birds seen 

House Wren, quite common about 
the residence. 

Kingbird, two birds seen. 

Yellow Throated Vireo, (?) identifi- 
cation not positive. 

Meadow L«ark, several seen in orch- 
ard. — 

I was very much interested in tUe 
extreme freedom with which the 
Warblers, Vireo and Creeper as wcU 
as one bird which I thought to be a 
Fly Catcher, inhabited the neighbor- 
hood. 

They are never molested in their 
frequency of the premises, the people 
living there being quite interested in 
birds. However, no effort has es- 
pecially been made to encourage them, 
except that during the winter months 
they are allowed to feed with the 
chickens, when chops and cracked 
food are scattered in the poultry yards. 
They have noted for the paat two 
years that the English Sparrow has 
been perceptiUy noticeable by his ab- 
sence. 
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On former occasions I have noted, 
on the same plantation, during the 
spring of the year, in addition to these, 
the White Crane, Screech Owl, (which, 
for a number of jears up to this cur- 
rent one, nested under the eaves near 
a room I have occupied during five or 
six visits), Indigo Bunting, Chuck- 
Wills-Widow, and occasionally a* Whip- 
poor-will, as well as several of the 
Hawks, Crows, Kingfisher, Bob-white, 
Mourning Dove, Killdeer, Barred Owl 
and Bartramian Plover. 

Peter A. Brannon, 
Montgomery, Ala. 



must be vicious in that territory or 
the correspondent sending in the item 
may haTe discovered some one who 
was violating the 18th amendment. 

R. M. Barnes 



NEWSPAPER ORNITHOLOGY 

Isaac E. Hess sends us a clipping 
giving an account of the nesting of a 
Whip-poor-will in a tree in his home 
town, all of which he dissents from 
and merely forwards it as a fair 
sample of the curious notions that 
somehow breaks into the public press. 

W. E Unglish sends a clipping 
from the Ventura California Post, giv- 
ing very lurid and specific account of 
the killing of an eleven year old Mexi- 
can boy of that place. Its truthfulness, 
I hope will be investigated by the Bird 
Students of that vicinity. 

The Carnegie Museum at Pittsburgh 
has a number of rare and unusual 
single skins from Labrador to dispose 
of. Anyone interested had better write 
them at once. 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger re 
ports that work was stopped on repair- 
ing a church steeple in Bloomsburg, in 
that state, because the workmen were 
so harassed by hundreds of Sparrows 
which were nesting there, and that be- 
fore the men could complete the re- 
pairs they had to kill the birds off by 
burning sulphur. Passer domesticatus 



HOT WEATHER ORNITHOLOGY 
A New Specie of Hawk 

It may be of interest to some of the 
bird students of The Oologist to know 
that a new specie of Hawk has been 
discovered here in Connecticut. It 
surely is new to me for I never heard 
of one by that name before. One sur- 
prising thing about it is that it should 
be discovered and named by a fellow 
that perhaps never knew that such a 
book as The Oologist or other bird 
magazine ever existed. 

While in Danielson, Conn., not long 
ago I saw a dead Hawkon exhibition 
in a store window. It was lying on 
its back and from where I was I could 
not identify the specie. As I was to 
meet a party for the theatre, and was 
then late. I moved on, intending after 
the theatre to go in the store and ex- 
amine the bird, but when 1 returned 
the bird was gone and the store was 
closed. 

The next day I happened to meet a 
friend ornithologist, Mr B., and asked 
him if he had seen it, and he said he 
had not but would investigate. About 
two days later I received a letter from 
him stating he had stopped at the 
store and inquired about the Hawk. 

"Oh, yes," says the clerk, "that wa^ 
my Hawk; I shot it myself while out 
hunting." In answer to what he had 
done with it he said he had given ir 
to a fellow that wanted to get it 
stuffed up (mounted). "Well," says 
Mr. B., "what kind of a Hawk was li. 
a broad wing or red shoulder?" "Oh. 
no," says the clerk, "it was neither 
one, it was Just an old Buck Hen 
Hawk." 

A. J. Potter, 
East Klllingby, Conn, 
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NESTING OF THE GREAT HORNED 

OWL IN THE VICINITY OF 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

I surprised myself completely dur- 
ing the spring of 1920 by locating five 
nests of the Great Horned Owl. This 
seems to me to be an unusual record 
for so old and well settled a locality. 
In addition to these nests I found 
single birds in four other widely 
separated places, but thorough search- 
ing failed to disclose nests or evi- 
dence that they were mated indi- 
viduals. 

Although I made several attempts 
in late February and early March I 
was unsuccessful in getting to the 
better localities by machine because 
of the excessive snows, and it was not 
until March 23 that I discovered the 
first nest on which Mrs. Owl was 
brooding. Not having my climbers 
along It was necessary to return the 
next day to take photographs and to 
collect a set of two slightly incubated 
eggs. The nest was a last year's 
hawk nest placed forty-five feet up in 
a three limb fork of a large white 
oak, which stood in an open wood one- 
eighth mile from a house and about 
three miles from Rochester. 

Four days later, March 27, I found 
a second nest of two newly hatched 
young seventy feet up in a* cavity of 
an immense oak in a fifty acre patch 
of timber to the south of this city. I 
could not fiush the female by club- 
bing the trunk or by throwing sticks 
at the hole. Finally I climbed a tall 
maple from the top of which I could 
see partially into the nesting hole. 
By yelling and whipping the branches 
I finally impressed Mrs. Owl with the 
fact that I wished her to leave so I 
could learn what the objects of her 
solicitude were. 

The third nest was found March 
30th in company with Mr. Ernest H, 



Short In a cedar swamp near the lat- 
ter's home. The two horns of the 
sitting bird were seen protruding 
above the walls of a cavity In tlie 
broken top of an arbor vltae or white 
cedar twenty feet above the ground. 
The bird refused to respond to raT>- 
plng the stub but left as I started the 
climb. Two young about four days 
old occupied the nest. 

The next nest was the prize of all. 
It was located May 1st in a large 
hardwood timber containing a scat- 
tering of hemlock and pine. It was 
a mass of old sticks resting on sev- 
eral horizontal limbs sixty- five feet 
up in the top of a hemlock which was 
twelve feet in circumference at the 
base and had no branches until with- 
in fifteen feet of the nest. Although 
I knew there were no young my 
curiosity prompted me to investigate 
at closer range so I made the ascent. 
It was inspiring to sit away up there 
in company with two nearly full- 
sized Owls who were not in the least 
pleased with the visit and according- 
ly showed their disfavor with much 
hissing and snapping of beaks. Across 
a field could be seen farm buildings 
which I imagine helped to tide the 
birds over the frugal winters, al- 
though the only food remains under 
the nesting tree were pheasant 
feathers, rabbit hair and pellets con- 
taining mice skeletons. Two owlets 
shrank to the outermost edge of the 
nest and I was afraid to reach for 
them for fear they would back off for 
a long drop to death. Upon reaching 
the earth again I found the latter fear 
to be partially groundless for several 
rods from the nest tree I almost 
stepped on a third owlet dozing in 
the sunlight. 

On May 15th 1 climbed to an open 
nest forty feet up in a hickory tree- 
It contained a pad of Horned Owl 
feathers and the remains of eggs. 
From the abundance of feathers I 
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feel sure that a brood was reared and 
launched from this nest. 

WALTER A. GOELITZ. 



BIRDS KILLING THEMSELVES 

On page five of the January number, 
current year, is recorded an instance 
of how the Prairie Hen is often killed, 
being its own executioner. The writer 
of this item ha's noted three instances 
of birds destroying themselves. The 
first was that of a Blue Crane flying 
against a telegraph wire. In its flight 
the head of the bird was above the 
wire, while its body wa's below it, and 
the long neck of the Crane was 
wrapped once entirely about the wire, 
and it hung suspended from the same, 
till the body decomposed and dropped 
to the ground. A Meadow Liark was 
seen to dash against another wire of 
the same kind, and instantly fell to the 
ground lifeless. 

In another case two Mourning Doves 
were in flight, one of the same parsed 
above the wire, the other flew so as to 
come directly in contact with it, and 
its head was severed instantly from 
its body, and its quivering carcass, a 
few seconds later picked up from the 
ground where it fell. No doubt many 
other kinds of birds that habitually 
fly in the open plains, fall victims to 
telegraph wire and barbed wire fences 
and thus destroy themselves. The 
Quail, not infrequently dashes against 
Quail not infrequently dashes against 
meet their deaths from the fact that 
their flight is rapid and the shortness 
of the tail, the steering apparatus of 
all birds in flight, does not allow of a 
speedy change of direction, and the 
calamities result. 

H. H. Barker, 
Harvey, Iowa. 



In order to reduce my collection of 
500 hand colored lantern slides of 
birds, their nests and their young, I 
will sell a limited number at cost, or 
will exchange with other collectors or 
photographers who have subjects new 
to my stereopticon collection. Gerard 
Alan Abbott, 6th Floor Louisville Trust 
Bldg.. Louisville, Ky. 

EXCHANGEl-^Nearly complete set of 
Maine ferns and lilies, also Philippine 
and West Indies ferns for sets or sin- 
gles of eggs. What have you? Alvin 
H. Trundy, West Farming ton, Maine. 

FOR DISPOSAL — ^My entire Oological 
Collection, including sets and sets with 
nests of American, European, African, 
Canadian Birds' eggs, entire or In part. 
Send two cent stamp for lists. Dr. M. 
T. Cleckley, 457 Greene St. Augusta, Ga. 

EXCHANGE — Desi"re ito correspond 
with parties having skins B. T. or G. 
T. Grackles to exchange or sell on other 
skins. Delos Hatch , Oakfleld, Wis. 

WANTED — A set of re-loading tools 
for a 44 barrel shot gun, also want bird 
skins, mounted birds, bird books. O. 
M. Greenwood. Manchester, Iow a. 

WILL EXCHANGE Mounted Birds for 
Bird Skins. I will also Mount your 
Bird Skins you want mounted, at low 
prices. D. V. Hembree, Roswell, Ga. 

UNUSUAL NOTICE — Two sets of 
Goldfinch, taken by me in Wyoming, 
were transferred, in 1915, to Mr. 
Barnes, with my entire collection. I 
want these sets back and will give one 
dollar each for them. Send lists of sin- 
gles you have to spare. P. B. Peabody, 
Blue Rapids, Kan. 

GAPS IN MY "MAYNARD SBRIBS" 
Can yon fill them, canh or exchange T 

15. 16, 20, 21. Any Albatrosses 86, 
113. 144. 177. Any Swans, 197. Any 
Cranes, 230, |243|. Any Godwita Any 
Curlews. Any Golden Plovers, 281, 283, 
286, 12881. 288a, 292, 293, 297a, 308, 
(dark). 312, 319, 327, 328, 362, 381, 405. 
417, 419, 486. 487, 496, 496a. 515, 563, 
642, 657. 681. 687. 707, 710, 710a. 713, 
727, 731, 743. 746. 751, 754, 758a, |764|. 
Of the rarer things, I can use eggs In 
almost any sound condition. Please 
send lists. P. B. Peabody, Blue Rapids, 
Kansas. <•! 

Maynard Serleii 

The following are offered, cash or ex- 
change, in series: 6. Loon, 44, 51, 59. 
69. 70. 77. 140, 143. 190. 219, 221, 387, 
406. 412, 44. 447, 495. 498, 498e. (Mon- 
tana Red-wing), 501, 501b, 507, 511a, 
529. 530. 540. 552. 560, 561. 581c, 588a, 
595, 596. 608, 612, 613, 624, 652, 683, 
719, 721. 

May^nard Serlen 

The following, a few singles, each: 
49. 74, 80, 120, 120c, Hooded Merganser, 
146. 150. 154. Canada Goose, 199, 210 
I285I. 305. 309, 310b, 331, 333, 337, 889, 
373a, 407a, 457, 466, 540a, 593, 617, 622a, 
627, 633. 

Seta Offered 

31a. (Pallas Murre), |56|, 58, 63, 75, 
78. 80. 120. 127, 210. 226. 360a. 378g. 
513, 513a, 540, 562, 615.2, 629a, [694], 99S. 

P. B. PEABODY, 
Blue Rapids, Kansas. 
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FOR HXCHANQB — 88 varieties of 
si Ziffle effgs. Irvinff C. Lunsford, Peters - 
burff, Virginia. Box 276. 

SWAINSON'S Warbler sets and sets 
with nests for disposal. What have 
you to offer? Dr. M. C. Cleckley. 467 
Oreene St., Augrusta, Georgria. 

WANTBJD FOR CASH— First class 
sets of Hawks and Eagles with full 
data. Karl A. Pember. Woodstock, 
Vermont. 5-21t8 



WANTBD FOR CASH— First class 
skins of 740. 430a. 72&d, 717. 711a, 709a. 
700. €70. 634. 600.- 600a. 680c. 679. 676. 
671. 626. 482a. 472. 422. 424. 216. and 
others. Also exchanges. C. W. Cham- 
berlain. 36 Lincoln St, Boston, Mass. 



WANTED FOR CASH— First class 
sets of Sea-birds with data. Also few 
first class foreign sets. Karl A. Pem- 
ber. Woodstock. Vermont 6-21t3 



1 CAN OFFER for scientific purpo- 
ses, specimens of Dakota Bird Skins, 
EggB in sets with or without nests, 
fresh skins for mounting. Will sell 
or exchange for sets of eggs I should 
want F. A. Patton, Artesian, S. Dak. 



WANT TO EXCHANGE my sparrow 
hawk series: thirteen sets of Sparrow 
Hawk, seven sets of Desert Sparrow 
Hawk and seventeen sets of European 
Sparrow Hawk. Mighty good material 
for a few sets only, with higher values. 
Fred Dille, Valentine. Nebraska. 



WANT SETS of any common Hawk 
for analytical purposes. Must be com- 
plete sets, fresh and unblown. Keep 
sets separate and pack carefully. Will 
give in exchange. Al mounted. Chest- 
nut-colored Liongspurs. American Cross- 
bill, Yellowheaded Blackbird. Mourn- 
ing Dove, Harris Sparrows, Chicka- 
dees, or Savanna Sparrows. Send eggs 
at once, and state your wants. Fair ex- 
change given. Paul G. Howes Labora- 
tory, Stamford, Conn. Also have two 
beautiful mounted scarlet Tanagers. 

FOR DISPOSAL— A. O. U. Numbers 
6, 30a, 75, 77, 128b, 126, 200. 202. 219, 
221. 273. 316, 319, 320a, 412, 413, 444, 461, 
462. 465, 567. 475. 499.606. 607. 510. 611, 
511b. 613a, 613. 619, 640. 630. 660. 668, 
584.987. 619c. 693. 696. 698. 608, 616. 
619, 624, 633. 652. 659. 673, 681, 683, 697. 
725, 735. 751a, 766, 474b. 402. 496. Ten of 
the above sets contain eggs of oowbird. 
all with full data. Also N. Pileated 
Woodpecker 1-6, G. Horned Owl 1-2, 
Varied Thrush 1-4. Alaska collected. 
J. F. Hansman. Holcombe. Wis. 



EXCHANGE-^Photographs of ^rild 
birds, birds' nests and eggs, animals, 
and flowers. Want to buy copy Howard's 
Insect Book. Wiswell Studio. Rolfe. 
lowa. 



W ANTED — Birds of North and BiCid- 
dle American. Parts 1 to 7 inclusive, 
state lowest cash price; would alao 
consider exchange. John L. Cole, 
Nevada, Iowa. 

WANTED—'-Birds of Colorado." by 
Cook. A. O. U. Check list, 1910. Bailey's 
Birds of Western U. S., and ottiers 
State price and condition. Albert Lirn, 
Electro. Texas. 



WANTED — Ridgway's Birds of North 
and Middle America. Vols. I. II. IV; 
Hoyes Lloyd. 406 Queen Street. Otta-wra, 
Ontario. 



SNAPPING TURTLE. 1-18. 1-26. flrst 
class, good data. Relics of the Civil. 
Spanish and World's wars. Old time 
Foot stove, etc. James O. Johnson. SIO 
North Main. Southtngton, Conn. 

WANTED— A 22 Cal. long-barret 
standard make revolver; can give good 
exchange in S. Dak. eggs and skins. 
State value, make, condition of gun. 
F. A. Patton, Artesian. South Dakota, 

2000 Teachers Wanted for Sentember 
Schools all kinds. No fee till elected. 
National Agency. Syracuse. 

FIELD COLLECTORS— Parties desir- 
ing accommodations during the collect- 
ing season (May and June in this lo- 
cality) should correspond with J. F. 
Hansman. Holcombe. Wis. Ranch lo- 
lated Rusk Co.. at junction Flambeau 
and Chippewa Rivers. Address Hol- 
combe, wis., Chippewa Co. 

WANTED — I will buy collections of 
Birds Eggsc idrB,S ebMl, NStr TAIN 
Birds' Eggs. Bird Skins, and Mounted 
Birds entire. R. M Barnes. 

WANTED — First Class sets from re- 
liable collectors. Especially sets con- 
taining Cowbird eggs. G. B. REGAR, 
1000 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. Pa. 

FOR SALE CHEAP— My entire 
Oological Collection of United States. 
Canada, Africa, and Australia in setc, 
singles and sets with nests. Send two 
cent stamp for lists. Dr. M. C. Cleck- 
ley, 457 Greene Street, Augusta. Ga. 

FOR SALE or Exchange — A beautiful 
collection of sea shells from Florida, 
Georgia and South Carolina, also 
Marine Curiosities, Saw-flsh saw, Poi- 
poise and Sea-turtle heads for cash or 
sets, and sets with nests. Send for 
lists. Dr. Clekley's Mureum. 
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FOR BXCHANaB— Nl6e set Golden 
Bagrle 1 /2. 1 /I. Can use sets of 9, 10, 
112, 113, 204. 249. 288, 328, S61, 3S6 o r 
othef rare sets. ROBBRT F. BACKtTI^ 
Florence, Colorado. 
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SOMBTHIKQ NEW— SoUd silver Up 
to fit over the point of any Blowpipe. 
Olves a very fine stream for blowing 
small e^gs and ean be removed in an 
instant for larger ones, t^rioe 60 cents. 
F*. M. CARRT£ No. 1 Prino^ton Street. 
Nutley, N. J. 

FOR EXCHANGE — One Taylor Smoke 
torpode. one Mandelette, one minute 
Ostmera. Wanted — Butterfles. W. J. 
Holland's Moth Book. D. GOLJ>BERG. 
R. R. 3, Rockville. Connecticut 

FOR EXCHANGE— I still Iiave a lot 
of Bird and Ooloirleal Magaaloes to ex- 
cAian^e for Natural Histonr spechrnensi 
UE LOS HATCH. Oakfleld, Wi<; 

WANTED FOR CASH— ''Bendire's 
Life Htstorteq, Yok 2". * *g»gf t JAU His- 
tories." ROSWEIX Sw WHEBOLElt, ICC 
Athol Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

WANTED — To correspond wttb par- 
ties in Southern States who eould set 
me fresh skins suitable to mount of 
I>ark Faced and Blaok l^ox SquirreL 
O. S. BIGGS, San Jose, 111. 

I am always willing to purchase 
"Bulletin of the Cooper Ornitholoffioal 
Club," Vol. 1. Compiew Of old fluffi- 
bers. W. E. CHAMBERS, Eaffle Rock, 
Calif. 

I have stones, gems and effffs from 
over the U. S. What have you to trade 1 
Oive exact description. ROBERT 
HATCHES, Victor, Colo. ^^ 

FOR SALE — ^Ltve Opossums. Alac 
fresh skins of Opossum, Fox and Gra> 
Squirrels for mounting. Want severa> 
volumes of the Condor. ALBERT LANO. 
1< ayetteville. Arkansas. 

WANTED — For cash or exchange, 
rfrst class sets, with full data. Send 
ll»t at once. D. B. Bull, Route A. Box 
158. San Jose, California. 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE-^The 
Museum, complete by Webb; Wild 
Wings, by Job; Names and Portraits of 
Birds, by Triunbell; Birds of Alaska, 
by Nelson; Birds 6f Connecticut, by 
Saere: Birds of Wyoming, by Knight; 
Birds of Colorado, 3 Parts, by Cooke; 
Thfe Oologist, 96 Voiurae*; The Orni- 
thologist & Oologist, VolA. 7'I8; Bird 
Liore. Vols. 17. 18, 19, 20; 50 Singles; 
American Ornithologist, Vols. 1-2. C. 
M. CASE. 306 Blue Hills Ave., Hartford. 
Connecticut. 

Mammals— I want a no. i scienti- 

flo skins of North American Weasels 
for which I will exchange skins of 
Mountain Beaver or other mammals or 
birds. I also want Ridgeway's "Birds 
of North and Middle America," parts 
I and II: also North American Fauna, 
Nos. 2S. 26, 27 and 28, for which I wlH 
pay cash. Alex Walker. Blaine. Oregon. 



WANTED— Bird Lore, VoL I. 8-4; II, 
1; III. 1-2-8; VII, 1 ; X, 6 and index.Ornt- 
thologist and Oologist VoL VI and VII 
complete, Vol. XII, 10. The Warbler, 1st 
series complete. Wilson Bulletin com* 
plete file. H. H. JOHNSON, PitUfleld, 
Maine. 

FOR EXCHANGE— About one hun- 
dred mounted birds each with full 
data; including Hawks, Owls, Eagles, 
Water Birds, etc. AUo several finely 
mounted Deer heads. Want flr»t oIms 
bird skins only. Send your list and 
get mine. WHARTON HUBBR. 226 St 
Mark's Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOR EXCHANGE— FuU sets of the 
following: 12, 13a, 14, 15, 16, 20, 21, If, 
27. 28» 29. 80, 81, 8la, 82, 8l, 81, $¥, 

82-1. 86. 86f, 86-1. 88, 90, 98, 101, 101, 
104, 106, 105-1. 106-2, 106, 107, 108, 108-1, 
114. 114-1. 116. 116-1, 116, 194a 1-4. 
194f 1-4. 366 1-6, 867 1-4, 848 1-7, 864 8-8, 
389. for sets of equal value or will selL 
E. A. WHEELER, B. Randolph, N. Y. 

THE OOLOOMTS' RBOORD 

A quarterly subscribed to by the lead- 
ing oologists of the world. Published 
Ist March, 1st June, 1st September and 
1st December. 

SttbMcrlpUon flJIB ^r MUMMi. 
(All subscriptions run for the full 
calendar year). 

THE OOLOGISTS' BXCHABI€IB 
AND MART 

Issued as a supplement to the above 
for the purpose of promoting inter- 
change amongst collectors direct. New 
subscribers are >nly admitted on the 
recommendation of an existing sub- 
scriber and no dealers are eligible. 
Most of the leading collectors in the 
U. S. A. subscribe. 

The O. E. and M. can only be taken 
by those who already subscribe to the 
Oologists' Record, the extra subscrip- 
tion for the former being 60 cents per 
annum, i. e. |1.86 for the two papers. 

All communications about eitner of 
above papers should be addressed to: 

KENNETH L. SKINNER 
Brooklandfl Estate Olllce, 

Weybrldge, England. 

WANTED — Ornithological publica- 
tions: Bird Lore, VoL I, 3-4 index; II. 
t; ni. 1-2-3; VII, 1; X. 6-index. Warb- 
ler, Ist series complete. Wilson Bulle- 
tin complete; Vola Birds of E^astern 
North America, Maynard; Birds of On- 
tario. 2nd edition, Mclfwraith. For Ex- 
change or sale: Ek:onomic Value of 
Predaceous Birds etc.. A. K. Fisher, 3 
col. pi. by Fuertes, 1908. Fifty Com- 
mon Birds of Farm and Orchard, Hen- 
shaw. 50 col. ol. by Fuertes, 1913. 
Hawks and Owls from the Standpoint 
of the Farmer. A. K. Fisher, ill. 3 pi. 
by Ridgway, 1896; Birds as Weed De- 
stroyers. Judd. ill. 1 pi. by Ridgway, 
1898. H. H. Johnson. Pittsfleld. Maine. 

WANTED — A good pair, each of 
Black and Yellow Rails for which I 
will give good exchange. O. C HAST- 
INOBv 207 Denver Ave., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
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WILSON BULLETIN 



A ^^UARTEIILY JOURNAL OF 

ORNITHOLOGY 

Pmjlng particular attention to FleM 

Studies of Bird* In Middle 

Nortk America. 

Now in Its 28th year. 

48 pages or more of readable matter 
with illustrations. Indispensable to all 
H.ctive field workers. 

One dollar per year, 80 cts per copy. 
Official Organ of 



THE 
WILSON ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB 

Address A. F. GANIER, Secretary. 
2607 Ashwood Avenue 

Nashville, Tennessee 



THE 

"Blue- Bird" 

Is now published monthly, the 
year 'round, with new and inter- 
estins^ departments, featuren and 
contests, and 

At No Additioaal Cost to 
Subscribers 

Official Organ of tli« CUv^land Bird 

Lovers' AatodatUn. 
8END 80 0T8. FOR 8AMPLE COPY 



Aiinval •abaerlfttom $2.00 

AGENTS WANTED BVERYWHEBE 

'•THE BLUE-BIRD/* 

ItlO EttoUd An. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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1921 

Summer is now here and the Collecting Season is now 
on. Let every reader of The Ooloqist select some young 
man, who would be interested, and send us his name and 
we will l>e glad to forward him sample copies of The 

OOLOGIST. 

THE OOLOGIST 
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IPBOIAL ANNOUlfOBMfllfTt 

Wanted. Bxchanff*. F«r 99d% Stc, inMrt«4 !• tlUi dMartintBt at If 
for each 25 words for ona Issua; eath additional wori 1 iant. Na aattM 
serted for less than 26 cents. 



We will advertise the skins, nests, esrvs, or mounted specimena of North 
lean Birds for sale for persons havlnsr a lawful authority under the law to Ami 
\n the same. These columns are for the use of those desiring to nuLka bona Me 
exchanges of such specimens for scientific collecting purposes only. — VDlTOtL 

in amwering adyertlBemento In these oolunuui mention "The OolOftet»' 
thereiby help us, as well as the adTertiser and yourself. 



Send me the list of A 1 Bird Skins that you 
haye ta dispose of by exchance or sale 
R. M. BABNE8, Laoon. III. 

ENTIRE COLLECTIONS— Will pay 
spot cash for entire collections of 
North Ajnerican birds esss. Send lists. 
B. R. BAX.es, M.D., Circlevllle, Ohio. 

WANTED— Sets of No. 190. 208, 211, 
212. 214. 263. 273. 387, 619, in Exchansre 
or will purchase same. Henry W. Davis, 
Box No. 844. Atlantic. N. J. 

I would like to correspond with active 
Oolosists and Collectors. Write me for 
information of Birds and Egffs of 
Michigran. Jame Wood, Taxidermist & 
Collector. Northville, Michigan. Box 692. 

WANTED — To purchase or exchange 
for sets of 089-. 308b. 310a, 826. 349. 
352. 484, 486. 491. 492;'^Flrst Class only. 
W. H. Over. Vermillion. S. D. 

DATA BLANKS-^ will send 600 
standard data blanks with your name 
printed on them for 11.26. No less than 
500 done. Edw. S. Coombs, 243 Frank- 
lin St., Boston. Mass. 

WANTED — Sets with down and nest 
feathers. Ducks & Geese, especially 
Nos. 131, 139 137, 140, 149, 153. 167, 162, 
166, 169, 169a, 173. 174; cash. Bunyard, 
67 Kidderminster Rd.. Croydon. Eng- 
land. 

EGGS OF THE FRINGILLIDAE— I 
am prepared to buy or give good ex- 
change for any eggs of the finches and 
buntings, a group in which I specialize. 
I will also be pleased to do all I can 
to help other specialists who will co- 
operate with me in securing flnch eggs. 
Kenneth L. Skinner, Brooklands Estate 
Oflice, Weybridge, England. 



WANTED— Egg Cabinet, 
drawer. Cash or iOxchange. 
description. W. B. Purdy. 
Michigan. 
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Send full 

Milford. 



WOULD like to correspond with all 
active Oologists with view of exchange. 
Would like to buy good photographs of 
birds, nests and eggs, what have you? 
Walter E. Hastings, South Lyon. Mich. 

BIRDS. Animals. Fish and Game 
Heads, Mounted Furs and Hides, Tan- 
ned and made into Rugs and Robes. 
Mearl B. Wheeler. Randolph, N. Y. 



BIRDS EGGS — Duplicate sets for Ex- 
change by the University Museum. Ver- 
million, S. D.: 3. 77, 190, 202. 212, 214. 
221. 273, 305, 316. 331, 360. 367. 878. 412a. 
444. 447. 461, 477. 488. 497, 498. 601.1. 
53R, 539. 563. 604, 606. 622a, 662. 704. 
705. 725d. ^^ 

WE HAVE EGGS and Skins of South 
Dakota birds to exchange for eggs and 
skins desired in the University Museum. 
W. H. Over. Vermillion. S. D. 

ARTISTIC BASES — ^Made to order. 
Something far above the ordinary. Can- 
not be duplicated anywhere. Write for 
description and prices. L. W. Spear, 
Taxidermist, Sac City, Iowa. 

FOR SALE CHEAP — A large coUec- 
tlon of Sea Shore Shells and Marine 
curiosities valued at $100. Best offer 
gets it. Send two cent stamp for list. 
Dr. M. C. Cleckley, 457 Greene Street. 
Augusta, Ga. 

ALL PERSONS having A-1 skins In 
pairs of any of the North American 
Jays send list. I will pay the higheet 
price for those that i need. R. M. 
Barnes. Lacon. Illinois. 

FOR SALE — Seven copies of The 
Oologist magazine, year 1919; eiffht 
copies of The Oologist magazine, year 
1920. at 4c each, postpaid. A. M. Nel- 
son, Jr., Lake Providence, La. 

EXCHANGE — History of the Birds 
of Kansas-Goss: Catalogue of the 
Birds of Kansas with descriptive notes 
of their nests and eggs-Goss; Anlnaal 
Guide — Reed; 6 1-2 power Amay field- 
glasses: The Oologist for 1910-1911- 
1912: Want Fishers Hawks and Owls of 
the IJ. S. ; and good sets. Lieut. L. R. 
Wolfe, 64th Infantry. Camp Meade. Md. 

FOR TRADE— -Bird-Lore VoL XII. 
Nos. 3, 4, 5. 6. Wanted, Bird-Lore, VoL 
XVII. Nos. 3. 4, 6, 6; XVIII, Nos. 5; XTX. 
Nos. 4. 5. 6; XX, Nos. 3, 6, 6; XXL Nos. 
2. 3, 5; XIV, Index, 1912. Wlfl pay 
casli or Vol. XII, Nos. 3, 4. 5, 6 in trade. 
I'red Matthews, 70 Whlttlngham St, 
West Orange. N. J. 

FOR EXCHANGE — European A Asia- 
tic eggs in sets for North American 
species and skins. Address. C. W. 
Chamberlain. 36 Lincoln St, Boston. 
Mass. 



FOR EXCHANGE — I have the largest exchange list of North American Birds' 
eggs In existence, and will be glad to exchange with reliable collectors for speci- 
mens they need, and I am willing to purchase for cash those that I want and 
for which I do not have duplicates, that the owner of the specimens that I need 
are willing to exchange for. Send me your list of duplicates. R. M. BARNBS, 
Lacon. Illinois. 
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0mn9d 0md PMHify&d Monthly, by R. M. Bamei, A IbUm, N. 7., and Laemt, lU. 

TAKE NOTICE. 

SUBSCRIPTION, 60 CENTS PER YEAR 
Examine the number on the wrapper of Four Oolofrlst. It denotes the time your sub- 
scription expires. Remember we must be notifled n you wish it discontinued antf ell 
aneamcM must be paid. 378 your subscription expires with this issue. 377 your subsorip- 
IIOD expired with December- issue L918. Other expirations can be computed by intermeaiale 
nambert at the rate of one number per montn. 

Kntered as seoond-elass matter December 21, 1908. at tlie post oftlce ai 
Albion. N. T.. under the Act of Congress of March 8, 1879. 
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THIS ISSUE 

We give much space in this issue to the late John L. Childs, 
who is well known to the readers of The Oologist, as one of 
America's great collecting Oologists. 

We have had the privilege of examining a list of the Childs' 
collections and truly they are wonderful. It is our understand- 
ing they are to be dispersed and it is to be hoped that in so 
doing the high standing for business fairness and integrity 
and fair dealing which Mr. Childs maintained during his en- 
tire life, will be adhered to. 

As a lawyer of nearly forty years of active practice, we can 
trtily say that some of the things that have come under our 
observation, which persons have resorted to get possession of 
the property of one who has died, were not creditable. We 
truly hope that no such blotch will be visited upon the name 
of Mr. Childs, but that all dealing with reference to the dis- 
position of his specimens will be open and fair and that any 
one desiring to acquire any of these will be compelled to and 
will be willing to meet open and fair competition, for we are 
very sure that such would be Mr. Childs' method were he alive. 
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JOHN LEWIS CHILDS^AS I KNEW 

HIM 

I first became acquainted with John 
Lewis Childs in person on my return 
from the West Coast in 1906, though I 
had known him through correspond- 
ence previously. About this time he 
was very active in completing his egg 
and skin collection, and desired to se- 
cure several species of North Ameri- 
can birds that I had taken on my Mexi- 
can trip, such as the Red-billed Tropic 
bird, Brewster's and Blue-footed 
Booby, Texan Kingfisher, etc. He 
fieemed so pleased to secure these 
from me, that I asked him to visit me, 
and in the fall of 1907 he came down 
and spent two weeks with us. I was 
then living on my farm on James 
River, some eight miles from Newport 
News, Virginia. He was run down 
from over work when he arrived, but 
after a few days, picked up to such an 
extent that he insisted on splitting the 
big chunks of pine wood for the 
kitchen fire, and helping to bring in 
the logs for the king heater and open 
fire place in the den, where we 
gathered daily to look at my collection 
and talk over special birds, sets of 
eggs, and incidents of the collecting 
of same. He dropped in as a member 
of the family so completely that first 
visit, that we were always glad to have 
him visit us at any time, and every 
year since then, he has been with us 
for a visit. One year he wanted to 
take a set of Turkey Vulture eggs him- 
self, so after one egg was laid in a 
hollow poplar stump by one of my reg- 
ular old 'standbys,' I telegraphed him 
and he came down at once. We drove 
the day ton carriage to within a few 
feet of the tree and he had great fun 
prying Mrs. Buzzard oft the eggs with 
a stick and out of the stump, before he 
secured the two eggs. The incident 
will always remain in my memory, 
and never have I been looking over his 
egg collection with him, but that he 



recalled that set of Buzzards. 

Mr. Childs was very fond of chil- 
dren, and early each morning when 
visiting us, would have all four of 
mine in bed with him, telling them 
stories. Probably one of the last let- 
ters written by him just before leav- 
ing Los Angeles was one to my young- 
est boy, telling him how he enjoyed 
the visR to us and wishing he could 
have had him with him on his trip 
to the West. 

Mr. Childs last visit to us was dur- 
ing the holidays of 1920-21, arriving 
December 27 and remaining until 
January 5. It was his first trip to 
the lower peninsula of Florida, 
though he had visited the state be- 
fore many times, and so carried 
away was he with this section and 
its nearness to New York, which 
ma'de it easy for him to run back and 
forth, that he decided while here to 
locate a test farm and a winter honae 
here. At the time of Mr. Childs' 
death, the writer had an option on 
the greater part of Mr. Childs* col- 
lections, which were to be joined with 
his in the starting of the new Miami 
Beach Museum of National History. 
While Mr. Barnes has stated in his 
obituary of Mr. Childs in the Oologist, 
pa-ge 414, April 1921 that "the corner 
stone of Mr. Childs' collection was 
Miss Gene Bell's Collection of Phila- 
delphia," this was somewhat mislead- 
ing, for Mr. Childs had disposed of 
nearly all of the collection early " in 
the game, and had built up almost a 
new collection entirely. The old 
timers in the Oologist game will 
easily recall the disrepute the Gene 
Bell collection got into, and Mr. Childs 
and I often discussed certain sets 
and their collectors, while we were 
visiting each other. He destroyed 
several sets on my recommendation, 
for he knew that I had met perscmal- 
ly and seen practically all the best 
private collectors and their collec- 
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tions, and had collected from coast 
to coast. 

Mr. Childs was a great friend of 
John Burroughs, and I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Mr. Burroughs at Mr. 
Childs' home, where we were both 
visitors at the same time. The fol- 
lowing data gives a good sketch of 
Mr. Childs* life. The photos are, no 
doubt, the last pictures taken of Mr. 
Childs before his death. They were 
taken on a picnic to Royal State, 
Palm Beach, Florida, New Years Day, 
1921. The single picture of Mr. 
Childs we called "Uncle John pawn- 
ing his overcoat," and he was much 
pleased with it and the 'title' he 
wrote. The other photo taken the 
same day shows Mr. Childs with both 
hands on the arms of my oldest son; 
next to him with gray head and mus- 
tache, the well known veteran Con- 
chologist. Dr. Chas. Torrey Simpson; 
the writer with arm linked in that of 
Dr. Simpson; and the writer's wife 
and other three children and Mr. 
Dorian, wife and child It was a 
merry party and how he enjoyed the 
beautiful over-loaded fruit groves of 
Redlands, Princeton, Homestead and 
Perrine. Mr. Childs marvelled as 
others do, how such fine fruit could 
grow on such stony land. The visit 
did him "worlds of good," he wrote 
soon after returning to his home, but 
ere long, he wrote me, "he was feel- 
ing badly again and was starting for 
California in hopes to wind up his 
business there and eliminate that tedi- 
ous trip yearly in the future." We 
who saw him last, cannot but feel 
that had he not taken that long trip 
in his poor physical condition, he 
would have been alive today. We 
shall miss his visits greatly, and the 
whole family feel like I do, that a 
loving, big-hearted friend has left a 
place that cannot be filled. While in 
California he wrote me, "he was dis- 
couraged over Mr. Burroughs' health/' 



and it was a Strang coincident that 
both he and Mr. Burroughs should die 
in the train enroute home from Cali- 
fornia. 

Harold H. Bailey, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 



JOHN LEWIS CHILDS 

John Lewis Childs, the widely 
known florist and nurseryman of 
Floral Park and Flowerfield, N. Y., 
died suddenly Saturday, March 5, 
while on a New York Central train, 
between Albany and New York, on 
his return from a visit to California*. 
His death was not discovered until 
the porter of the Pullman car went 
to arouse him as the train arrived in 
New York. 

Mr. Childs was bom at Jay, Me, 
May 13, 1856. and received a public 
school education in that town. In 
1874 he went to Long Island, taking 
a* position at East Hinsdale, near 
Hempstead, with a florist, and room- 
ing over a store in the village. Here 
a year later he leased a few acres of 
land and started the nucleus of what 
was to become ultimately an enorm- 
ous seed and plant business. His 
first seed catalogue contained eight 
pages and there were only 600 copies 
printed. Subsequently he bought a 
large tract of land adjacent to East 
Hinsdale, at what is now the incor- 
porated village of Floral Park, and 
founded the settlement which became 
the village, giving to it its name and 
making his headquarters in it. Fif- 
teen years from his starting in basi- 
ne8S» his name, through his far- 
reaching advertisements, was known 
throughout the world. He used 
whole pages in magazines and period- 
icals of all sorts and published the 
Mayflower, a* horticultural publication 
which eventually attained a circnla- 
tion of over half a million. This, 
with his catalogues, was printed In a 
well equipped printing plant wtiich 
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he installed at his Floral Park estab- 
lishment and operated until about a 
year ago, although he had previously 
disposed of his magazine. 

When Floral Park became a village, 
Mr. Childs served as its first presi- 
dent for three years. He took great 
interest in village affairs, and through 
his efforts it ha"8 become a place of 
considerable importance. Much of 
the property, however, eventually 
went into real estate operations, and 
part of it passed into Greater New 
York at the time that city was ex- 
tended. He had anticipated this 
eventuality, and had purchased about 
800 hundreds acres of splendid land 
at what he named Flowerfield, be- 
tween Stony Brook and St. James, in 
Suffolk county, Long Island, where 
ell field-grown stock is now produced, 
both horticultural and agricultural, in- 
cluding vast plantings of gladioli, 
cannas and dahlias, under the super- 
vision of Isaac S. Hendrlckson, the 
wholesale manager. While the stock 
was grown at Floral Park, the first 
commercial plantings of Gladiolus 
America were made, and this variety 
disseminated. 

Mr. Childs took considerably inter- 
est in politics and was a member of 
the New York State Senate in 1894-5. 
He was twice defeated for Congress 
on the Republican ticket. In educa- 
tional circles he was quite prominent, 
for many years being president of the 
board of control of the State Normal 
and Training School, at Jatnaica, New 
York city, and for twenty years presi- 
dent of the board of education of 
Floral Park. At the time of his 
death he was a member of the ad- 
visory board of the Orphan Asylum 
Society of Brooklyn. 



THERE IS SOMETHING IN THE 
STUDY OF BIRDS' EGGS 
By J. Warren Jacobs 
In the title of this article is the 
answer to many declarations express- 
ing the thoughts of persons of varied 



tastes and conceptions of what con- 
stitutes the worth of human exist- 
ence upon the earth, more especially, 
as it touches upon a criticism of the 
work of the oologist. These decla- 
rations, or expressions of thought, are 
quoted verbatim, or as near s:s pos- 
sible, the exact words as they were 
delivered by personis in a discussion 
of my oological studies, or the collec- 
tion of eggs as a result of that study. 

True, similar exclamations came 
from persons in many walks of life, 
but the cases here cited are only 
examples of viewpoints of different in- 
dividuals. It is also true that other 
persons, of more or less selfish or un- 
selfish tastes, grasp the meaning of 
the work of the oologist and its neces- 
sity, and show appreciation and un- 
derstanding from an unbiased stand- 
point. From the broad-minded, un- 
selfish individual does the oologist 
hear words of intelligent appreciation, 
bringing to his own heart an inspir- 
ing desire to do more and better 
work In his chosen branch of orni- 
thological science. 

But it is the adverse criticism with 
which I am dealing, and one element 
specializing in ornithology, I feel con- 
strained to mention first, because it 
would seem that the last to criticise 
the scientific oologist should be the 
collector of material for determining 
species. Luckily, this element, among 
scientific ornithologists, is small, and 
therefore, these remarks are given 
with due respect to this fact. 

"There is nothing in eggs!" This 
expression came from a man, pro- 
fessionally connected as Curator of 
Ornithology in one of the great scien- 
tific institutions of the country, and 
he added: "We are devoting our en- 
tire time to investigating the birds 
themselves." But that man Is striv- 
ing to secure series of birds* skins 
numbering hundreds of a single 
species. He has reached out and 
gathered in stacks of such material, 
and pored over the tabulaUons and 
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disections of feathers and hairs until 
his own head as become as bare (out- 
side) as a wind swept sand rock stand- 
ing alone in a prairie expanse. 

"There is nothing in eggs, if you 
don't sell them!*' This declaration 
came from a man who can see not the 
least reason for existence, except to 
hoard up money. He has done not 
one single act for the good of the 
world, except, scs it would appear to 
some, hoard up gold and hold a record 
of membership on a church roll. All 
this may stand for "something" in 
this world, but just as likely, to find 
a different landing for him in eternity. 

"Of what account is all this work? 
I'd rather have as many hens' eggs 
which could be eaten!" And this 
declaration came from a lady who 
sees in any work, only worthy good 
when that work will buy pleasures 
and gratification for the present. 

"I could not fool my time away with 
eggs!" And so this declaration came 
from a man who delights to lay in 
the mud "fooling" his time away fish- 
ing; and again, squandering his 
precious hours in roaming the fields 
and woods, gun in hand, to satisfy his 
craving to kill birds and animals; and 
all this he does in the name of "Sport." 
Afterward he loafs his valuable hours 
away gloating over his success! 

All may be right from their own 
viewpoint; but nevertheless, the 
thought associates these remarks in 
my mind with the old adage: "Where 
ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be 
wise!" 

Yes. all may be right from their 
own "viewpoint," but certainly the 
authors of such remarks and declara- 
tions do not control all the "view- 
points." If they did. certainly there 
would be quite a "narrowing" down of 
the fine point of "view." Other in- 
dividuals, possessing normal eyes and 
ears, well balanced minds, and clean 
consciences, also claim ownership to 
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"viewpoints;" and of a generous and 
liberal character, eminating from just 
and unselfish hearts with a willing- 
ness to do things for the betterment 
of their fellowmen, and to the ever- 
lasting good of the world! 

There is "something" in eggs, else 
the student of classification of birds 
could find no material for devoting his 
"time to investigating the birds them- 
selves." There is "something" in 
eggs, else the oologlst would not be- 
come a thorough student of the "birds 
themselves" in following up his 
chosen hobby, not only involving a 
knowledge of the eggs of birds, but 
of the "birds themselves." 

There is "something" in egc;s, even 
though it be not of golden wealth 
laid by the goose of the fabled story. 
And he is a living goose, who. In 
cherishing the golden egg, turns a dear 
ear to the enbling thoughts and life 
giving inspirations of a Grand and 
Just Creator! He worries his life 
away in a grasping greed for gold, 
which buys only death, and that, too, 
without one redeeming act to leave 
for the good of mankind! There is 
little else in living solely for the pos- 
session of gold, than worry. Tuere 
is "something" instinctively divine in 
possession of that which is without 
greed and avarice, and that which as- 
sociates itself with the untainted 
wealth of blessings bestowed upon 
those who breathe the inspiration 
direct from Nature and Nature's God! 
Accruing interest on gold is a* life 
worry of its possessor! Accruing in- 
terest in his studies is a' life pleasure 
of the oologlst! 

There is "something" in eggs beside 
the creation of an insatiate desire to 
eat them. Not only is there a present 
pleasure in the studies of the oologlst. 
but the keen perception of discovery 
leads to future expansion of faculties, 
inspiring greater interest in the work- 
ings of the beautiful world of Nature, 
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and the laws governing the same. 

There is "something" In the time ap- 
plied to a study of eggs, and the ac- 
companying obserrations gleaned 
from the "time" consumed in their 
collection. A "fool" and his time soon 
part; and there is no greater evidence 
of this than can be found in the man 
with an incentive to kill and destroy 
for the desires of immediate pleasures. 
But •*time" is conserved for the good 
of mankind by the student who col- 
lects a toll from Nature and preserves 
that toll for future investigation and 
research. In the truly scientific and 
studious oologifit do we have this 
standard. 



"AN OUTRAGE" 
What can we legitimate collectors 
do in regard to the collecting permit 
question? Here in Pennsylvania as is 
the case in some other states it is al- 
most impossible to secure a permit It 
seems in so many states the so-called 
sportsman, who delight in killing 
every game bird they can flush, so 
control the Gkime Commissions and 
Wardens that the collector who takes 
a set of eggs of a game bird becomes 
a felon of the blackest dye while for 
a dollar any one can get a permit to 
shoot as many as he can carry. Here 
in Pennsylvania between October 20th 
and November 30th a gunning liecnse 
costing one dollar permits the holder 
to kill in one day 8 Quail, 4 Ruffed 
Grouse, 4 Hungarian Partridge, 6 
Woodcock, 25 Ducks, 8 Geese, 8 
Brant, 25 Wilson Snipe, 15 in all Plov- 
ers and Yellow Legs, 50 Sora, 25 other 
Rails, Coot and an unlimited number 
of bla'ck birds as well as quite a list 
of four-footed game. 178 game birds 
without the Blackbirds. When we 
collect a set of eggs the bird will lay 
again; when a bunch of sportsmen 
find a covey of birds they follow it up 
till they get them all. And yet we are 
told that the collectors exterminate 



the birds . I, of coarse, do not approve 
of the collector who takes or buys 
big series of a species. What good 
can a drawer full of Eagle eggs do 
anyone? Surely one set of Bald 
Eagle eggs should be enough for any- 
one, with the Golden Eiagle, laying an 
egg that is often beautifully marked, 
a reasonable series showing the vari- 
ations is proper. 

Everywhere we hear of the wonder- 
ful good it does so many men to roam 
the woods in the Fall with a dog and 
gun. We grant this but does it not 
do the naturalist's soul some good too, 
to roam the fields and streams and to 
climb the hillsides and to wade the 
swamps seeking out the nests of birds. 
If it is right for the sportsman to 
shoot and take home and eat the 
bodies of what birds he can retrieve 
leaving the wounded to crawl away 
and die, should it not be permitted to 
the collector to take home and pre- 
serve the eggs from a very small per- 
centage of the nests that he finds? It 
looks like class legislation clear and 
clean, to me. 

James R. Gillln. 



BOOKS RECEIVED 

"The Passenger Pigeon In Pennsyl- 
vania," by John C. French. I Vol. 1919. 
This is a most interesting resume of 
the information existing at the time 
of its publication relative to the habits 
of this interesting bird in 1919. It is 
illustrated with numerous cuts and 
plates and many likenesses of per- 
sons who furnished in whole or in 
part the information contained in the 
book. It has chapters by such well 
known authorities as Samuel N. 
Rhodas, Dr. B. H. Warren, Henry 
Shoemaker, and others. This is an 
item that we have wanted to add to 
our library for some time and Ool. 
Shoemaker has our thanks for this 
Cop7,— R, M. B. 
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A BIOGRAPHY OF THE AMERICAN 

CROW 

Much has been written about the 
Crow; much still remains unwritten. 
Tliis paper is offered with the hope 
that it will add something to already 
existing knowledge of the Crow's 
ha,bits, and while I admit that many 
of the notes given below on the Crow's 
life and character are already well 
known, I believe the reader will ac- 
cept these as necessary to make the 
biography complete. All of the ma- 
terial used in the article is based en- 
tirely on original observations of the 
w^riter. 

I believe the American Crow and 

the Robin share the distinction of the 

heing the two best known American 

birds. Where is the person that is 

not familiar with both of them? The 

Robin's cheery carol greets you on 

spring mornings; the Crow's rasping 

voice can be heard echoing from 

woodland and field at all seasons of 

the year. There is seldom a time 

t 
when the country-dweller cannot see 

the black form of the Crow flying 
about in some portion of the land- 
scape or hear him calling to his 
brethren. The unobserving person 
cannot see anything interesting about 
this black bird, cavorting about the 
blue sky, but to one who has watched 
the Crow in his various moods and 
pursuits, he is very interesting, and 
at times an amusing character. 

The Crow has a' host of enemies. 
Chief among these is the farmer, and 
you can rarely find a farmer who has 
a good word to say for the Crow. 
The farmer can hardly be blamed, 
though, for when he sees his corn, up- 
on which he has expended many hours 
of hard labor to plant, and which is 
just nicely sprouting, being pulled up 
and eaten by Crows, it is enough to 
make any sensible farmer angry, 
surely. 

It is a common habit among Tur- 
keys and other domestic fowl to hide 



their nests in some undreamed of, far 
away place and proceed to lay their 
eggs there, quite safe from the egg- 
collecting farmer's wife. Crows are 
very expert in spying out these nests, 
and in a very short time the outraged 
hen will find her secret being pro- 
claimed to the whole countryside in 
the loud tones of the Crow. Many 
Crows flock to the spot and alight in 
nearby trees and in other convenient 
places, expectantly waiting for the 
hen to leave her nest. Some do not 
alight, but circle about near the nest, 
excitedly cawing. When discovered 
in time, a well-ma'de scare-crow will 
usually safeguard it from attack, for, 
while the Crow usually regards scare- 
crows as objects not to be taken too 
seriously, he invariably draws an 
imaginary **dead-line" around them 
and does not dare to venture any 
nearer than this line for a long time — 
usually not until several months 
have passed. A dead Crow, hung in 
a conspicuous position near the nest, 
will usually give the same results. 

The Crow is usually misunderstood, 
however, and it has been proven 
many times that he is not as black 
a"s he is often painted. The Crow's 
love for sprouting corn, together with 
his habit of stealing domestic and 
wild birds' eggs and young occasional- 
ly seem to be the chief arguments in 
his disfavor, and when one puts these 
aside and looks at his numerous 
virtues which loom up large in pro- 
portion to his sins, he appears a re- 
spectable, useful and law-abiding citi- 
zen, worthy of a' nesting site on every 
farm. 

From my own experience as a 
farm-dweller, 1 have found the Crow 
to be of value to the farm and not 
an entirely undesirable resident. I 
have watched numbers of them fol- 
low the plow day after day in the 
spring, in rather a conscientious man- 
ner, picking up the injurious June- 
bugs, white grubs, (and perhaps cut- 
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worms) which will a'ppear later to re- 
tard and destroy the growth of the 
corn; at such times the Crow's use- 
fulness is apparent. Also, after the 
fields are cleared of oats and hay, the 
Crows come in numbers to eat count- 
less bugs, grasshoppers and kindred 
insect pests. 

The vast amount of Crows' stom- 
achs examined by the United States 
Biological Survey, for the purpose of 
determining the amount of good done 
by the Crow, has shown very clearly 
that the Crow does far more good 
than harm. The facts discovered in 
this way by this institution show, 
that in way of insect food (which 
forms a large part of the Crow's diet), 
a large per cent taken consists of in- 
jurious white grubs, grasshoppers, 
wireworms, caterpillars, weevils and 
May beetles; a very small per cent 
consists of beneficial insects and some 
of the less harmful other varieties. 
The Biological Survey has published 
(through the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture) many splendid bulletins con- 
taining information relating to the 
Crow's food; the most exhaustive 
study is Department Bulletin 621, 
"The Crow and Its Relation to Man." 
(1918). 

Crows are very fond of carion, but 
this seems to be usually eaten in win- 
ter or when other food is scarce. They 
show a preference for the carcass of a 
skunk after the hide is removed. I 
know of one farmer who hung one of 
these in an apple tree near his house 
last winter, and in a very short time 
he shot several Crows. I have also 
known them to attack the entrails of 
a dead bull snake in the first stages 
of decomposition. 

It is bordering on the impossible 
for a hunter to pursue his game 
through woods where Crows are con- 
stantly patroling the woods, and, care- 
fully as the hunter may stalk along, 
he will soon be assailed from above 
with an army of Crows, all cawing to 



the full extent of their vocal capaci- 
ties, telling the pursued game of his 
exact whereabouts. They swoop low 
to the ground near the hunter; they 
circle about overhead* each <me seem- 
ingly trying to outdo the other in 
noise and acrobatic evolutions, and 
the bored hunter gets no peace until 
he has left the woods. If you won- 
der why he doesn't shoot them, it may 
be well to say it is almost impossible 
to hit one on the wing, and if he 
should fire his gun, the Grows are 
smart enough to circle higher, out of 
range, and. Instead of withdrawing, 
their frenzy of excitement increases. 
This fate also befalls anyone trying to 
hunt Crows. Their wariness, together 
with their remarkable powers of ob- 
servation, enable them to hold their 
own In numbers, despite the fact that 
men and boys throughout the land are 
continually hunting them. There is 
one exception, however, young Crows, 
even when nearly as large as their 
parents, are very stupid and I have 
seen them when they had to be chased 
out of a tree with a stick before they 
would fly. 

Being a very intelligent bird, a Crow, 
if captured when young, is soon tamed, 
makes a desirable pet, atid will readily 
adopt itself as one of the family, li 
can be taught to say many things, 
rivaling the Parrot In the Imitation of 
the human voice. I once knew an old 
Crow that had lived a decade or two 
with a family living in town. He 
lived in a tree near the house and 
tapped on a door or window when he 
wanted to come in. He coull imitate 
the human voice perfectly as to be de- 
ceiving, and said a variety of things, 
a favorite expression being, "Hello, 
Jim Crow! How's your Pa?" The 
wild Crow can say but one word which 
Is known to all, and it is astonishing 
to note how easily he can use it to ex- 
press excitement, alarm, anger, pleas- 
ure or triumph, as the situation de- 
mands. 
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They are exceedingly noisy during 
the spring months and great locks 
congregate in some bit of woodland 
where they hold important discus- 
sions, judging from the attitudes of 
the speakers. They do not usurJlj ^it 
still during these debates for some are 
always flying about; they will of tea 
swoop down at each other from high 
in the air, uttering a harsh, croaking 
sound, and the rush of air through tlie 
wings can be heard quite a distance. 
An outpost is usually stationed at 
some vantage point to give warniag 
when danger approaches. These 
flocks, which sometime number 200 or 
more in this part of Iowa (Bucnanan 
County), assemble in spring, fall, and 
sometimes in winter. A number of 
years ago Crows were more plentiful 
than now, according to the opinions of 
some I have talked with, and flocks oL' 
several thousand were sometimes seen. 
They are less abundant in winter as a 
rule, which is probably due to them 
migrating to some extent. They are 
extremely hardy and brave the 
severest winters. You will often see 
them floundering about in the air dur- 
ing some of our worst blizzards. 

Hawks and Owls are always in great 
disfavor with Crows and they never 
let an opportunity to pester them pass 
unnoticed. Owls usually do not resort 
to flight when discovered by Crows, 
but take refuge in some convenient 
tree. The Crows come in large num- 
bers and fly about the unfortunate 
bird as if to attack it at once, but 1 am 
of the opinion that they do not care to 
get too bold and make an attack. The 
uproar caused by the Crows when 
thus engaged can usually be heard at 
least a half mile away, and one would 
Imagine that a thousand Crows were 
cawing, instead of only a few dozen. 

(Continued in next issue) 



In order to reduce my collection of 
500 hand colored lantern slides of 
birds, their nests and their young, 1 
will sell a limited number at cost, or 
will exchange with other collectors or 
photographers who have subjects new 
to my stereoptlcon collection. Gerard 
Alan Abbott, 6th Floor Louisville Trust 
Bldg., Louisville, Ky, 

EIXCHANGE^Nearly complete set of 
Maine ferns and lilies, also Philippine 
and West Indies ferns for sets or sin- 
gles of eggs. What have you? Alvin 
H. Trundy, West Farmington, Maine. 

FOR DISPOSAL— My entire Oologlcal 
Collection, Including sets and sets with 
nests of American, European, African, 
Canadian Birds' eggs, entire or in part. 
Send two cent stamp for lists. Dr. M. 
T. Cleckley, 457 Greene St.. Augusta, Ga. 

exchange: — Desire to correspond 
with parties having skins B. T. or Q. 
T. Grackles to exchange or sell on other 
skins. Delos Hatch . Oak fi eld. Wis. 

WANTED — A set of re- loading tools 
for a 44 barrel shot gun, also want bird 
skins, mounted birds, bird books. O. 
M. Greenwood. Manchester, Iow a. 

WILL EXCHANGE Mounted Birds for 
Bird Skins. I will also Mount your 
Bird Skins you want mounted, at low 
pric e s. D. V. Hem b ree, Roswell, Ga. 

UNUSUAL NOTICE— Two sets of 
Goldfinch, taken by me in Wyoming, 
were transferred, In 1915. to Mr. 
Barnes, with my entire collection. I 
want these sets back and will give one 
dollar each for them. Send lists of sin- 
gles you have to spare. P. B. Peabody, 
Blue Rapids, Kan. 

GAPS IN MY "MAYNARD SBRIBS" 
Can yoa fill them* caah or exchansef 

15. 16, 20, 21. Any Albatrosses 86, 
113. 144. 177. Any Swans, 197. Any 
Cranes, 230, |243|. Any Godwlts. Any 
Curlews. Any Golden Plovers. 281, 283. 
286, 12881. 288a. 292, 293. 297a. 308, 
(dark). 312, 319. 327. 328. 362. 381. 405. 
417, 419. 486, 487, 496, 496a. 515. 563. 
642, 657. 681, 687, 707, 710, 710a. 713, 
727, 731, 743. 746, 751. 754. 758a, |764|. 
Of the rarer things, I can use eggs In 
almost any sound condition. Please 
send lists. P. B. Peabody, Blue Rapids. 
Kansas. ' 

Maynard Series 

The following are offered, cash or ex- 
change, In series: 6, Loon, 44, 51. 59, 
69, 70, 77, 140. 143. 190, 219, 221, 387, 
406. 412, 44, 447, 495, 498. 498e. (Mon- 
tana Red-wing). 501. 501b, 507, 511a. 
529. 530. 540. 552. 560, 561. 581c, 588a. 
595. 596, 608. 612, 613, 624, 652, 683, 
719, 721. 

Maynard Series 

The following, a few singles, each: 
49. 74. 80, 120, 120c, Hooded Merganser. 
146. 150, 154. Canada Goose, 199, 210 
12851. 305. 309, 310b, 331, 333, 837, 339, 
373a, 407a, 457, 466, 540a, 593, 617, 622a, 
627, 633. 

Seta Offered 

31a, (Pallas Murre), |56|, 68, 63, 75, 
78. 80. 120. 127, 210. 226. 360a. 373g. 
513. 513a. 540. 562, 615.2, 629a, [694]. 698. 

P. B. PEABODY, 
Blue Rapids. Kansas. 
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FOR EXCHANQB— 83 varieties of 
aingle egrgs. Irving: C. Lunsford. Peters- 
burg* Virgrlnia. Box 276. 

SWAINSON'S Warbler sets and sets 
with nests for disposal. What have 
you to offer? Dr. M. C. Cleckley. 467 
Greene St, Augusta, Georgia. 



WANTED FOR CASH— First class 
sets of Hawks and Eagles with full 
data. Karl A. Pember. Woodstock, 
Vermont 5-21t8 



WANTED FOR CASH— First class 
skins of 740, 430a, 725d, 717, 711a, 709a, 
700, 670, 634, 600, 600a, 680c, 679. 676, 
571, 626, 482a, 472, 422, 424, 216, and 
others. Also exchanges. C. W. Cham- 
berlain, 36 Lincoln St. Boston, Mass. 



WANTED FOR CASH— First class 
sets of Sea-birds with data. Also few 
first class foreign sets. Karl A. Pem- 
ber. Woodstock. Vermont jS-21t8 



I CAN OFFER for sclentiflo purpo- 
ses, specimens of Dakota Bird Skins. 
Eggs in sets with or without nests, 
fresh skins for mounting. Will sell 
or exchange for sets of eggs I should 
want F. A. Fatten, Artesian, a Dak, 



WANT TO EXCHANGE my sparrow 
hawk series: thirteen sets of Snarrow 
Hawk, seven sets of Desert Sparrow 
Hawk and seventeen sets of European 
Sparrow Hawk. Mighty good material 
for a few sets only, with higher values. 
Fred Dllle, Valentine, Nebraska. 



WANT SETS of any common Hawk 
for analytical purposes. Must be com- 
plete sets, fresh and unblown. Keep 
sets separate and pack carefully. Will 
give in exchange, Al mounted. Chest- 
nut-colored Longspurs, American Cross- 
bill, Yellowheaded Blackbird. Mourn- 
ing Dove, Harris Sparrows, Chicka- 
dees, or Savanna Sparrows. Send eggs 
at once, and state your wants. Fair ex- 
change given. Paul G. Howes Labora- 
tory, Stamford. Conn. Also have two 
beautiful mounted scarlet Tanagers. 



FOR DISPOSAL— A. O. U. Numbers 
6. 30a, 75. 77, 123b. 126. 200. 202. 219, 
221. 273. 316, 319. 320a, 412, 413, 444, 461. 
462, 465, 567, 475. 499,506, 507. 610, 511, 
511b, 513a, 513, 519, 540, 630, 660, 663, 
584,587. 519c. 593, 596, 698. 608. 616, 
619, 624, 633, 652, 659. 673. 681. 683, 697, 
725, 735, 751a, 755. 474b. 402. 495. Ten of 
the above sets contain eggs of cowbird, 
all with full data. Also N. Plleated 
Woodpecker 1-6, G. Horned Owl 1-2, 
Varied Thrush 1-4. Alaska collect 3d, 
J. F. Hansman. Holcombe, Wis. 



EXCHANGE — ^Photographs of wild 
birds, birds' nests and eggrs, animals. 
and flowers. Want to buy copy How^ard's 
Insect Book. Wiswell Studio. Rolfe. 
Iowa. 



WANTED — Birds of North and Mid- 
dle American, Parts 1 to 7 inclusive, 
state lowest cash price; would also 
consider exchange. John Lu Cole. 
Nevada, Iowa. 



WANTED— "Birds of Colorado." by 
Cook. A. O. U. Check list 1910. Bailey's 
Birds of Western U. S., and others 
State price and condition. Albert Ldm. 
Electro. Texas. 



WANTED— Rldgway's Birds of North 
and Middle America. Vols. I. IT. IV; 
Hoyes Lloyd. 406 Queen Street Ottawa, 
Ontario. 



SNAPPING TURTLE. 1-18. 1-26, flrst 
class, good data. Relics of the Civil. 
Spanish and World's wars. Old time 
Foot stove, etc. James O. Johnson. 310 
North Main, Southington. Conn. 



WANTED— A 22 Cal. lonnr-barreL 
standard make revolver; can give good 
exchange in S. Dak. eggs and skins. 
State value, make, condition of g^un. 
F. A. Patton. Artesian. South Dakota. 

2000 Teachers Wanted for Seotember 
Schools all kinds. No fee till elected. 
National Agency, Syracuse. 



FIELD COLLECTORS— Parties desir- 
ing accommodations during the collect- 
ing season (May and June in this lo- 
cality) should correspond with J. F. 
Hansman. Holcombe. Wis. Ranch lo- 
lated Rusk Co., at junction Flambeau 
and Chippewa Rivers. Address Hol- 
combe, Wis., Chippewa Co. 

WANTED— I will buy collections of 
Birds Eggsc IdrB.S ebMl. NStr TAIN 
Birds' Egj?s, Bird Skins, and Mounted 
Birds entire. R. M. Barnes. 



WANTED— First Class sets from re- 
liable collectors. Especially sets con- 
taining Cowbird eggs. Q. B. REHEAR. 
1000 Chestnut SL, Philadelphia, ~ 



FOR SALE CHEAP— My entire 
Oological Collection of United States. 
Canada, Africa, and Australia in sets. 
sing:les and sets with nests. Send two 
cent stamp for lists. Dr. M. C. Cleck- 
ley, 457 Greene Street. Augusta, Ga. 

FOR SALE or Exchange — A beautiful 
collection of sea shells from Florida, 
Georgia and South Carolina. also 
Marine Curiosities, Saw-flsh saw. Por- 
poise and Sea-turtle heads for ca^h or 
sets, and sets with nests. Send for 
lists. Dr. Cleckley's Museum. 
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FOR EXCHANQB— Nice Mt Qold«n 
Baffle 1 /2. 1 /I. Can use sets of 9, 10, 
112. lis. 204. 249. 288, 828, 861, 86< or 
other rare sets. ROBERT F. BACKUS, 
Florence, Colorado. 

SOMETHING NBW— Solid silver Up 
to fit over the point of any Blowpipe. 
Oives a very fine stream for blowing 
small eggB and oan be removed in an 
instant for larger ones. Price 60 cents. 
F. M. CAHHTL, No. 1 Princeton Street, 
Nutley. N. J. 

FOR EXCHANGE — One Taylor Smoke 
torpedo, one Mandelette, one minute 
Camera. Wanted — Butterfles. W. J. 
Holland's Moth Book. D. GOLDBERG, 
R. R. 3. Rockville, Connecticut 

FOR EXCHANGE — I still have a lot 
of Bird and Oological Magraslnes to ex- 
change for Natural History specimens. 
DE LOS HATCH, Oakfleld, Wis. 

WANTED FOR CASH--*'Bendlre's 
Life Histories, Vol. 2", * *Ben t'e Ufe His- 
tories." ROSWBLL a WHBBLBR, 186 
Athol Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

WANTED — To correspond with par- 
ties in Southern States who could get 
me fresh skins suitable to mount of 
Dark Faced and Black Fox Squirrel. 
O. S. BIGGS, San Jose, 111. 

I am always willing to purchase 
"Bulletin of the Cooper Ornithologloal 
Club," Vol. 1. Complete or old num- 
bers. W. E. CHAMBERS, Eagle Rock, 
Calif. 

I have stones, gems and eggs from 
over the U. S. What have you to traded 
Give exact description. ROBERl 
HATCHES. Victor, Colo. 

FOR SALE — ^Live Opossums. Alsc 
fresh skins of Opossum, Fox and Gra> 
Squirrels for mounting. Want severa 
volumes of the Condor. ALBERT LANO 
Fayetteville. Arkansas. 

WANTED — For cash or exchange, 
first class sets, with full data. Send 
list at once. D. B. Bull, Route A. Box 
158. San Jose. California. 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE — The 
Museum, complete by Webb; Wild 
Wings, by Job; Names and Portraits of 
Birds, by Trumbell; Birds of Alaska, 
by Nelson; Birds of Connecticut, by 
Sage; Birds of Wyoming, by Knight; 
Birds of Colorado, 3 Parts, by Cooke; 
The Oologist, 36 Volumes; The Orni- 
thologist & Oologist, Vols. 7-18; Bird 
Lore, Vols. 17, 18. 19, 20; 60 Singles; 
American Ornithologist, Vols. 1-2. C. 
M. CASE. 806 Blue Hills Ave.. Hartford. 
Connecticut. 

MAMMALS — I want A No. 1 sclenti- 
flc skins of North American Weasels 
for which I will exchange skins of 
Mountain Beaver or other mammals or 
birds. I also want Rldgeway's "Birds 
of North and Middle America," parts 
I and II; also North American Fauna, 
Nos. 23, 25. 27 and 28, for which I will 
pay cash. Alex Walker. Blaine, Oregon. 



WANTED— Bird Lore, Vol. I, ^-4; It 
1; III. 1-2-8; VII, 1 ; X, 6 and index.Orni- 
thologist and Oologist VoL VI and VU 
complete. Vol. XII, 10. The Warbler, 1st 
series complete. Wilson Bulletin com- 
plete file. H H. JOHNSON, PitUfleld, 
Maine. 

FOR EXCHANGED— About one hun- 
dred mounted birds each with fuU 
data; including Hawks, Owls, Eagles, 
Water Birds, etc. Also several flncdy 
mounted Deer heads. Want first dase 
bird skins only. Send your list and 
get mine. WHARTON HUBBR, 226 St. 
Mark's Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

FOR EXCHANGE— FuU sets of the 
following: 12, 18a. 14, 15, 16, 20, 81, 86, 
27, 28, 29, 80. 31, 81a, 88, 88, 81, 82, 
82-1. 86. 86f, 86-1, 89, 90, 98, 101, 108, 
104. 106, 106-1, 105-2, 106, 107, 108, 108-1, 
114, 114-1. 116, 116-1, 116, 194a 1-4. 
194f 1-4. 355 1-6, 867 1-4, 848 1-7, 864 8-8, 
389. for sets of equal value or will sell. 
E. A. WHEELER, E. Randolph, N. Y. 

THE OOLOGISTS' RBOOBD 

A quarterly subscribed to by the lead- 
ing oologists of the world. Published 
Ist March, 1st June. 1st September and 
1st December. 

SnbscrlptloB fUM per ■■■■■i. 
(All subscriptions run for the full 
calendar year). 

THE OOLOGISTS* BIXCHANGB 
AND MART 

Issued as a supplement to the above 
for the purpose of promoting inter- 
change amongst collectors direct New 
subscribers are only admitted on the 
recommendation of an existing sub- 
scriber and no dealers are eligible. 
Most of the leading collectors in the 
U. S. A. subscribe. 

The O. E. and M. can only be talcen 
by those who already subscribe to the 
Oologists' Record, the extra subscrip- 
tion for the former being 60 cents per 
annum, 1. e. $1.86 for the two papers. 

All communications about either of 
above papers should be addressed to: 

KENNETH L. SKINNER 
Brookianda E«state Oflicey 

IVeybrldge, England. 

WANTED — Ornithological publica- 
tions: Bird Lore, Vol. I, 8-4 index; II. 
1: III, 1-2-3; VII. 1; X, 6-index. Warb- 
ler, 1st series complete. Wilson Bulle- 
tin complete; Vols. Birds of Eastern 
North America. Maynard; Birds of On- 
tario, 2nd edition. Mcllwraith. For Ex- 
change or sale: Economic Value of 
Predaceous Birds etc., A. K. Fisher, 3 
col. pi. by Fuertes, 1908. Fifty Com- 
mon Birds of Farm and Orchard. Hen- 
shaw, 60 col. d1. by Fuertes, 1918. 
Hawks and Owls from the Standpoint 
of the Farmer. A. K. Fisher, 111. 8 pL 
by Ridgway. 1896; Birds as Weed De- 
stroyers, Judd, ill. 1 pi. by Ridgway, 
1898. H. H. Johnson. Pittsfleld, Maine. 

WANTED — A good pair, each of 
Black and Yellow Rails for which I 
will give good exchange. O. C HAST- 
INGS, 207 Denver Ave., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
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THE 
WILSON BULLETIN 

A <tU ARTBHLY -JOURNAL OF 

ORNITHOLOGY 

Paylns partleular atteatloB to FteM 
Studies of Birds la Mlddlo 

• 

North America, 

Now In lt8 28th year. 

48 pages or more of readable matter 
«rith illustrations. Indispensable to all 
H.ctlve field workers. 

One dollar per Tear* 80 eta per eopy. 
Official Organ of 

THE 
WILSON ORNITHOLOQICAL CLUB 



Address A. F. OANIER. Secretary, 
2607 Ashwood Avenue 

Nashville, Tennessee 



THE 

"Blue- Bird** 

Is now published monthly, the 
year 'round, with new and mter- 
estins: departments, featnrea und 
contests, and 

At No Additiootl Cost to 
SabBcrlbers 

Official Organ of tha Ctavaiand Bird 

Lovers* Association. 
SEND 90 0T8. FOR SAMPLI OOPT 



AGENTS WANTED IVBRTWHBmB 

''THE BLUE-BIRD,** 

lilt EttiMd Avo. 

CLEVBLAim, OHIO 




1921 

Summer is now here and the Collecting Season is now 
on. Let every reader of The Oolooist select some young 
man, who would be interested, and send us his name and 
we will be glad to forward him sample copies of The 
Oolooist. 

THE OOLOGIST 
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nillBr SPVCIAI* ANNOUNCRMRNTS 

Wanted. Bxchanff*. Par 0Al4, Btc, inserted in this department at IS eente 
for eit«-ii 25 wni-ils for one Issue; eseh u>1(1itinn:il wor<l 1 cent. No notIM In- 
«erte«l for lens thnn 25 cents. 

We will advertise the skins, nests, eggs, or mounted specimens of North Amer> 
loan Birds for sale for persons having a lawful authority under the law to deal 
\n the same. These columns are for the use of those desiringr to make bona tide 
exchangrcs of such specimens for scientiflc collecting purposes only. — EDITOR 



I will purchase for rash entire col- 
lections of North American Bird Skins, 
mounted birds and birds eg^s or odd 
lots of the same, which I still need to 
complete my series. Send list and 
prices. H. M. Barnes. Lacon. Ills. 

WAX1~ED — Sets of eRRs containing 
abnormal specimens, sucli as runts, 
monstrocitles, abnormally marked or 
unmarked, alblnlstic and malformed 
specimens. Those with good data only 
wanted to further my studies of oolog- 
Ical al)normalitie8. Write me when 
you have anything of this nature. Best 
cish price given. J. Warren Jacobs. 
Waynesburg. Penna. 

WANTED — One large uprigTTt ~~egg 
cal)inet with large drawers, also want 
best Burr Drills, have stamps to trade 
for egg a. A rthur B loc h er, Ambo y. Il l s. 

iOlt SALE ONLY— A-1 Mounted 
Birds. Group of* $ solitary sandpipers. 
$10. Hare hybrid of black duck and 
inailard $25; Scarlet tan. $3.50; Mourn- 
In'T dove $3.50; Savanna Sparrow $2.50; 
rhost. Col. Longspur $3; Snow Bunt. 
V2..50; Hooded Merganser $5; Wilson 
Tnipe $3. Books — N. A. Early Tertiary 
Bryozoa. Canu and Bassler, 1920, 2 
parts. Text 870 pages. Plates 162 
pages; Paper rovers new, pages uncut 
$10. INSECT CASES— 8xlOJx2i Glass 
tops. Need fresh paper linings, 6 for 
$4. Have 12. SHELLS — Collection of 
345 species from all over world. Many 
rare ones. All correctly Identified 
price $10. PAUL G. Howes Laboratory, 
Stamford, Conn. 

i^^lne pair of skins. Band Tailed 
Pigeon. Male and i-^emale for best offer 
eggs in sets, or skins of Warbler's 
family. Dr. A. G. Prill. Scio. O regon. 

I have following species In good sets 
to exchange: 295. 325. 327, 346, 352, 
355, 419. 421, 482. 498d. 513a. 5S5b. 594a. 
602. 639, 641, 697. 759a. Thos H. Jack- 
son, 304 N. i^>anklln St., West Chester. 
Pennsylvania. 

l'"OU SALT-: — My entire egg collec- 
tion at once. Sets 85, 185. 264, 330. 343, 
352 I. 355. 356a. 357b. 416. 417. 478b. 568. 
717a. etc. Singles 55. 60. 254; Ducks. 
Geese, etc Mso few fine skins. Oolo- 
gist V<>ls. XI. XI I; Condor Vol. XX: 
Nidologist. Vol. 11. No.s. 4-8; Vol. III. 
Vol. IV. Nos. 1, 2. 9. llol>ert F. Backus. 
I'^lorenco. Colo. I^ox 362. 

PHOTOS W A NTED— A ' few" str Ik rn"g 
pictures (glossy) for illustrative pur- 
poses, of a Gt. Horned Owl's nest with 
young; dt. Blue Heron colony; also 
Horned Owl and Herons separate. Send 
descriptions or prints. State price. R. 
I-'uller. \IA;\ I >. J^ J^' lilt ^^ _ ^l^ I ris. J^ Y^ 

W A N T E D — (Vjrre.^pondence witii 
parties desiring to exchange good spe- 
cimens, ornithological publications, 
photographs, etc. B. S. Bowdish, Dem- 
urest, N. J, 



FOU SVLE For Cash — Auk, Vols. Xi 
to xxl, complete; Vol.xxll, Nos. 1, 2, 4; 
Vol. xxlll to XXV complete. Vol. xxvii 
and xxix complete. Forestry and Irri- 
gation. Vol. xlv Nos. 4, 6 to 12; Conser- 
vation XV No. 1 to 9, 11 and 12. Blue- 
bird. Vol. ix No. 3. Louis S. Kohler. 
B.F.D. 2. Patterson, N. J^ 

l*"OU SALE — Mounted Texas Horned 
Frogs ,65 cents each. Skinned ready 
to mount, 40 cents. Add one to your 
collection. Sent postpaid. Ramon 
Graham Taxidermy and Tanning Co. 
Ijox 215 Polytechnic, FtJWojrth. Texas, 

WANTED — Copy of Jones Birds of 
Ohio, 1903. State price. Locally col- 
lected arrow-points in exchange for 
Bird-lore, Wilson Bulletin. Ooiogist. 
etc. Ben. J. Blincoe. Bardstown. K y. 

WANTED — The following pamphlets 
by Theodore Roosevelt: Notes on some 
of the birds of Oyster Bay, Long 
Island, 1879; The Summer Birds of the 
Adirondacks in Franklin County, New 
York, by Theodore Roosevelt and H. 
D. Minot about 1877. R. W. G. Vail. 
No. 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 

I'OR SALE — South American Butter- 
flies In fwipers, for trays and other 
fancy work, mixed, $1.80 per dozen. If 
wanted spread add 5 cents per fly. A. 
J. Potte r. East K ill lngly. Con n. 

WANTED — The following Govern- 
ment Bulletins by W. W. Cooke: Distri- 
bution and Migratory of North Ameri- 
can Warblers, Distribution and Migra- 
tory of North American Shorebirds, Dis- 
tribution and Migration of North Amer- 
ican Ralls, Distribution of American 
iOgrets. Some new facts about the Mi- 
gration of Birds, Migratory Movements 
of Birds In Relation to the Weather. 
Cash or excliange in other bulletins. 
Write at once to Fred J. Pierce, Win- 
throp,_I<)wa. 

~ F( ) I r ~ EXCliANGE — Personally col- 

lected sets of the following species: A. 

O. U. 63, 64, 65, 67, 69, 70, 74. 80. 19S. 

199. 319, 320a, 329, 

498g. 513a, 563, 573, 

633, 703a, 704, 705, 

761 and 766. What 

species desired in 

Pemberton, 729 

Tulsa. Oklahoma. 

1 have a fine collection of Indian 
relics I wish to dispose of for cash the 
collection consists of about four hun- 
dred fine arrow and spear points, skin- 
ning stones. hatchets. pendants, 
knives, hammer stones, and a number 
of very fine other specimens, the en- 
tire collection numbers about five hun- 
dred pieces in all, have complete data 
with every piece, $100 will take the 
lot. Walter E. Hastings, South Lyon, 
Michigan, 



312, 387, 421, 4SS, 

593, 604, 612. 622a. 

706. 707, 731. 736. 

have you? Many 

my collection. J. IL 

Kennedy Building. 
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O^miid cmd PublUhed Monthly, by R. M. Bwniu, A IMcm, N. Y., and Lacariy lU. 

TAKE NOTICE. 

SUBSCRIPTION, 60CKNTS PEli YICAR 
Rzamine the namb«r on Um wrapper of your OolO£ist. It denotes the time your sab- 
scriptlon expires. Remember we mast be notltled IT ynu wish it discontinaed and All 
arreAranB mait be paid. 378 roar subscription expires with this issue. 377 your subsnrlp- 
tion expired with D«Mmb«rwl8Bme i918. Other expirations can be computed by mtermcUiale 
nomberfl at the rate of one number per month. 

Vntered as second-elass matter December £1, ^|0:t. at the post ofHce ai 
Albio^, N. T., under the Aet of ConKreea of March ». 1^79. 







This is the first issue that the present 
management has ever put out this maga- 
zine without anv illustrations, the reason 
for this is that during our absence in Cal- 
ifornia our engraver has failed to furnish 
the same and rather than delay the issue 
it is put out without illustrations, how- 
ever, this will not continue to be the case. 

R. M. BARNES. 
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THE NEW PRICE LIST 

We are pleased to atinounce that the New Catalogue of Prices of North 
American Birds' Eggs, will be ready for distribution January 1st. 1922. This 
catalogue will fill an acute necessity. It has been sixteen years since a catalogue 
appeared that contained prices upon which the working Oologists of America as 
a whole were willing to base their exchanges. In 1919 an election was called 
to be participated in by all the active Oologists in North America, who selected 
a committee of twenty-five well known Oologists to revise the prices. Then a 
committee of three to pass finally on the prices aigreed upon by the larger com- 
mittee. Two full years were occupied in this work and it is now ready for the 
printer. 

The catalogue will be published by the undersigned and its general arrange- 
ment will be as follows: 

1. An introduction. 

2. A history of Birds' Egg Catalogue. 

3. A history of this Catalogue. 

4. Prices in this Catalogue. 

5. Directions for collecting and preparing eggs. 

6. Copy of Standard Data. 

7. Illustration of proper way to mark eggs. 

8. Illustrations showing proper cabinet arrangements of collections. 
9 Report of the Committee of Twenty-five to revise prices. 

10. Names and prices adopted for each species. 

11. Advertisements. 

The size of the catalogue will be the same size as The Oologist, which it will 
in general raspect as to make up resemble. Advertisements of approved char- 
acter will be accepted at the rate of $10.00 per page, $5.00 per column and pro- 
portionate rates for h&lf and quarter columns. Classified advertisements of 
not over fifty words will be accepted in limited numbers at one cent per word. 

As this will be without doubt the standard price list of North American Birds* 
Eggs, for many years to come, and will be used by all museums throughout the 
world it is an unusual opportunity to secure desirable publicity. Those wishing 
advertising space should send in their application early. The catalogue will be 
printed on paper suitable to write on with pen and ink and will be used by many 
as a record on which to keep track of their own collection. 

The book will retail at $1.00 per copy in paper covers, those desiring a cloth 
bound copy can procure it for $2.00. The first edition will be about 500 copies. 
Send us your subscriptions and copy for advertisements now, on the blanks 
published in this issue. 

R. M. BARNES, LACON, ILLINOIS. 
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PILEATED WOODPECKER 

The Plleated Woodpecker appears to 
be breeding only In the lower part of 
this county. I have seen birds In dif 
ferent parts of the county, and in two 
instances found cavities made by them. 
Owing to the fact that the timber is 
being cut so rapidly these birds will 
soon be driven entirely out of the 
county. ' 

They are known as "Woodcock" and 
•log cock" in this locality. 

On May 2, 1919, I took a set of four 
eggs, only slightly incubated. This 
cavity was sixteen feet from the 
f^round in a dead pine. The entrance 
was about five inches in diameter and 
the cavity was about two feet deep. 
The female bird was flushed from the 
nest and kept up a continuous calling 
while I was getting the eggs. The 
tree fell down, cause unknown unless 
tha base was rotten, a few days later. 

On the same date, and in the same 
piece of timber, I took a set of three, 
slightly incubated Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, which is rare in the county. 
It was in the dead top of a twenty 
foot oak, with a cavity ten inches deep 
and an entrance two and one half 
inches in diameter. Both birds were 
assisting in incubating. 

H. M. Harrison, 
Camden, N. J. 



MEMORIES 

I was pleased to see the bi^d lists 
in The Oologist. I have been making 
out a list of the birds that I have 
taken personally in the last fifty years. 
I trust to memory, and I thln\' the list 
should be longer. 

I shot my first Hawk in the Berk- 
shire Hills, nearly seventy yearii ago. 
I collected my first eggs at I»lack 
Hawk, Iowa. At that time there were 
a thousand birds, where there is one 
now. There were one hundred species 
breeding on my egging ground. I 
think there were four species ihat I 



did not get. There were seven species 
of Hawks breeding within five minutes 
walk of my house, and five sp=^cl*'i of 
Owls. The species marked with a star 
I have collected the eggs of. 

I wish the collector of today could 
go back fifty years I think the most 
beautiful Hawks, are the Swallow- 
tailed Kite, one never tires of waich 
ing their fiight. Once I saw ? pair 
building their nest. We found them 
in Hcnduras, but doubt if there is on? 
now even in Iowa. 

Western Grebe* 

Pied Billsd Grebe* la. 

Loon la. 

Black Tern la. 

Double crested Cormorant la. 

American Merganser la'. 

Red-breasted Merganser la. 

Hooded Merganser* la. 

Mallard* la. 

Black Ehick la. 

Gadwall la. 

Widgeon la. 

Baldpate la. 

Green-winged Teal la. 

Blue-winged Teal la*. 

Cinnamon Teal Ore. 

Shoveller la. 

Pintail la. 

Wood Duck* la. 

Redhead la. 

Canvas-back la. 

American Scaup Duck la. 

Buffle-head la. 

Ruddy Duck la. 

Blue Goose la. 

American White-fronted Goose la. 

Canada Goose la. 

White-faced Glossy Ibis Cal. 

American Bittern* la 

Least Bittern* la. 

Great Blue Heron la. 

Green Heron* la. 

Black-crowned Night Heron la. 

King Rail* la. 

Sora* la. 

Yellow Rail la:. 

Virginia Rail* la. 

Wilson's Phalarope Ore. 

American Avocete Ore. 

Black-necked 

American Woodcock* la. 

Wilson's Snipe la 

Pectoral Sandpiper la. 

Marbled Gotwit la! 

Greater Yellow-legs la. 

Yellow-legs la! 

Solitary Sandpiper ] la. 
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Willet Ore. 

Spotted Sandpiper la. 

Golden Plover la. 

Killdeer* la. 

Ringed Plover la. 

Snowy Plover Ore 

Bob-white* la. 

Mountain Partridge* Ore. and Cal. 

Valley Partridge* Cal. 

Sooty Grouse* Ore. 

Ruffed Grouse* la. 

Oregon Ruffed Grouse* Ore. 

Prairie Hen* la. 

Sage Grouse Ore. 

Wild Turkey la. 

Band-tailed Pigeon Ore. 

Passenger Pigeon* la 

Mourning Dove la. 

Ground Dove Fla. 

Turkey Vulture* la. 

Black Vulture Fla. 

Swallow-tailed Kite*, 29 eggs la. 

Marsh Hawk* la. 

Sharp-shinned Hawk la. 

Cooper's Hawk* la. 

American Gosha*wk la. 

Red-tailed Hawk* la. 

Western Red-tailed* Cal. 

Red shouldered Ha'wk* la. 

Large Hawk taken near Pomona, 
Cal., with egg not Identified, prob- 
ably Harris Hawk. 

Swainson's Hawk* la. 

Swalnson's Hawk in black phase. .Cal. 

Brcad-w'nged Hawk la. 

Gr 'den Eagle la. 

A merican Osprey la. 

Bald Eagle la. 

Prairie Falcon la. 

ruck Hawk* la. 

Pigeon Hawk la. 

Richardson's Merlin la. 

American Sparrow Hawk* la. 

Dosert Sparrow Hawk Cal. 

-A merican Barn Owl* la. 

/.p^erican Long-eared Owl la. 

Short-eared Owl la. 

Furrowing Owl* Ore. 

California Pigmy Owl* Ore. 

Road-runner Cal. 

Barred Owl* la. 

Saw whet Owl la 

Northwest Sa'w-whet Owl Ore. 

Screoch Owl* la. 

Kennicott's Screech Owl* Ore. 

Great Horned Owl* la. 

Western Horned Owl Ore. 

California Cuckoo* Ore. 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo* la. 

Black-billed Cuckoo* la. 

Belted Kingfisher* la. 

Hairy Woodpecker* la. 

Harris's Woodpecker* Ore. 



Downy Woodpecker* la. 

Gairdner's Woodpecker* Ore. 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker* la. 

Red-breasted Sapsucker Ore. 

Pileated Woodpecker la, 

California Woodpecker Ore. 

Red-bellied Woodpecker* la. 

Flicker* la. 

Red^hafted Flicker* Ore. 

Northwestern Flicker* Ore. 

Whip-poor-will* , la. 

Nighthawft* la. 

Western Nighthawk* Ore 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird* la. 

Allen's Hummingbird Ore. 

Calliope Hummingbird* Ore. 

Kingbird* la. 

Arkansas Kingbird* Ore. 

Crested Flycatcher* la. 

Ash-throated Flycatcher* Ore. 

Phoebe* la. 

Say's Phoebe Ore. 

Black Phoebe Cal. 

Olive-side Flycs cher* la 

Wood Pewee* la. 

Yellow-billed, Flycatcher* la. 

Traill's Flycatcher* la. 

Prairie Horned Lark* la. 

Ruddy Horned Lark Ore. 

American Magpie Ore. 

Blue Jay* la. 

Steller's Jay* Ore. 

Black-headed Jay Ore. 

California Jay* Ore. 

Northern California Jay* Ore 

Oregon Jay Ore. 

Rocky Mountain Jay Ore. 

American Raven* Cal 

American Crow* la. 

Northwest Crow* Ore. 

Bobolink* la. and Or?. 

Cowbird* la. 

Yellow-headed Blackbird* la. 

Red-winged Blackbird* fa. 

Northwestern Red-wing* Ore. 

Bicolored Blackbird* Ore. 

Meadowlark* u. 

Western Meadowlark* Ore 

Hooded Oriole Cal. 

Orchard Oriole* la. 

Baltimore Oriole* la. 

Bullock's Oriole* .* .Cal. 

Rusty Blackbird* la. 

Brewer's Blackbird* Ore. 

Purple Grackle* la. 

Boat-tailed Grackle Fla. 

Evening Grosbeak la. 

Western Evening Grosbeak Ore. 

Rocky Mountain Pine Grosbeak. . .Ore. 

Purple Finch la. 

California Purple Finch .Ore. 

Cassin's Purple Finch Ore. 

House Finch* Cal, 
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American Crossbill la. 

White- winged Crossbill la. 

Redpoll la. 

American Goldfinch* la. 

Western Goldfinch* Ore. 

Arkansas Goldfinch* Ore. 

Pine Siskin Ore. 

Snowflake la. 

Lapland Longspur Ta. 

Harris Sparrow la. 

White-crowned Sparrow la. 

Gambel's Sparrow Or'^. 

Oregon Vesper Sparrow* Ore. 

Western Savannah Sparrow* ore. 

Grasshopper Sparrow* la. 

BelFs Sparrow Cal. 

Sage Sparrow* Ore. 

Rusty Song Sparrow* Ore. 

Clay-colored Sparrow Ore 

Merrill's Song Sparrow Ore. 

Gambel's Sparrow Ore. 

Lincoln's Sparrow Oi e. 

S%^ ampy Sparrow la. 

Lot Sparrow la. 

Townsend's Lot Sparrow Ore. 

Slate-colored Lot Sparrow*. Breeds 

Ore. 

Towheo* la. 

Oregon Towhee* Ore. 

Canon Towhee* Cal. 

Green tailed Towhee Ore. 

Cai dinal la. 

R nc-breasted Grosbeak* la. 

Black-headed Grosbeak* Ore. 

Western Blue Grosbeak Cal. 

Indigo Bunting* la. 

Lazuli Bunting* Ore. 

Dickcissel* la. 

. Western Tanager* Ore. 

Scarlet Tanager* la. 

Purple Martin* - la. 

Tree Swallow* la. 

Violet-green Swallow* Ore. 

Bohemian Waxwing la. 

Cedar Waxwing* la. and Ore. 

Northern Shrike la. 

White-rumped Shrike* Ore. 

California Shrike Ore. 

Red-eyed Vlreo* la. 

Warbling Vireo* la. 

Blue-headed Vireo la*. 

Western .Warbling Vireo Ore. 

Yellow-throated Vireo* la. 

Anthony's Vireo* Ore. 

Bell's Vireo* la. 

Black and White Warbler la. 

Blue-winged Warbler la. 

Golden-winged Warbler la. 

Nashville Warbler ia. 

Orange-crowned Warbler Ja. 

Lutescent Warbler* Ore. 

Tennessee Warbler Ore. 

Parula Warbler la. 



Cape May Warbler Ta. 

Yellow Warbler* la 

Black-throated Blue Warbler la. 

Myrtle Warbler la. and Ore. 

Audubon's Warbler Ore. 

Magnolia Warbler la. 

Cerulean Warbler la. 

Chestnut sided Warbler la. 

Bay-breasted Warbler Ta. 

Black-poll Warbler Ta. 

Blackburnian Wrabler la. 

Black-throated Gray Warbler^ ...Ore 

Black-throated Green Warbler la. 

Tcwnsend's Warbler Ore. 

Pine Warbler Ia. 

Oven-bird* ui. 

Water Thrush* la. 

Kc ntunky Warbler Ia. 

Mourning Warbler Ia. 

Macgillivray's Warbler* Ore. 

Maryland Yellow-throat* Ia. 

Pacific Yellow-throat* Ore. 

Yellow-breasted Chat* la 

Long-tailed Chat* Ore. 

Wilson's Warbler Ia. 

Pileated Warbler Ia*. 

Canadian Warble? Ia. 

American Redstart - Ia. 

American Pipit Ia. 

American Dipper* Ore. 

Sage Thrasher Ore. 

Curved-billed Thrasher Cal. 

Cactus Wren* Cal 

Rock Wren* Ore. 

Seattle Wren* Ore. 

House Wren* Ia. 

Parkman's Wren Ore. 

Winter Wren Ia. 

Western Winter Wren Ore. 

Short-billed Marsh Wren* Ia. 

Long-billed Marsh Wren* Ia. 

Brown Creeper la. 

California Creeper* Ore. 

White-breasted Nut-hatch* Ia. 

Slender-billed Nut-hatch Ore 

Red-breasted Nut-hatch * Ore. 

Tufted Titmouse Ia. 

Plain Titmouse Ore. 

Chickadee* la. 

Oregon Chickadee Ore. 

Chestnut-backed Chickadee* Ore. 

Mountain Chickadee Ore. 

Bush-Tit* Ore. 

Golden-crowned Kinglet Ia. 

Western Golden-crowned Kinglet. Ore. 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet . . . I&' and Ore. 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher* Ia. 

Western Gnatcatcher* Cal. 

Townsend's Solitaire Ore. 

Wood Thrush* .la. 

Wilscn's Thrush la. 

Russet Backed Thrush Ore. 

Olive-backed Thru,h Ia. 
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Dwarf Hermit Thrush Ore. 

Western Robin* J^^e. 

Varied Thrush "* ^• 

Bluebird* • * i^ 

Western Bluebird* *. J^^e. 

Mountain Bluebird ••;>•,• 

George D. Peck, 

Salem, Ore. 

The foregoing list is truly remark- 
able. To have collected 392 varieties 
of North American birds, and the eggs 
of 145 of them is wonderful. 

We have often wondered why more 
Oologists did not give their brethren 
information as to the number of dif- 
ferent varieties of eggs which they 
have taken If they would all do this, 
we wonder who would be at the head 
of the class. We have personal ac- 
quaintance with one collector who has 
taken more than 300 different varieties 
named in the A. O. U. List.— Editor. 

BIRDS OF NORTH h¥rO ISLAND, 

VERMONT 

By Chandler M. Brooks 
During the summer of 1920 I had 
the great privilege of spending my va- 
cation at Camp Abnaki, North Hero 
Island, Vermont. While I was there 
uiany of my leisure moments were 
spent studying birds. 

Camp Abnaki is the Vermont State 
Y. M. C. A. Boys' Camp. Its situation 
is very fine because it affords an op- 
portunity for studying both land and 
water birds. During my stay at the 
camp I took many hikes to different 
parts of the island and, by the tiue 
my vacation was over, I was ^uite 
familiar with the surrounding region. 
North Hero Island is one of the 'arr- 
est islands in the northern part of 
Lake Champlain. It is about ten mile^ 
in length and varies in width from a 
few feet to over a mile. North He/o 
is an agricultural island, but It nas 
quite a' few patches of woods Red 
and white oaks, beeches, Carolina and 
big-toothed poplars, quaking aspens 
and red and white cedars are common. 
Along the shore of the lake white, 
gray and yellow birches grow. Most 
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of the woodland is in the southern part 
of the island, near the location of our 
camp, and, consequently, most of the 
birds are found there. 

The following birds are the ones I 
saw during my stay on North Hero 
Island, from June 28th to August 21st, 
1920. 

Herring Gull. Common. Not found 
nesting on this island, but breed 
abundantly on other islands in Lake 
Champlain. 
Wild Ducks, sp.? 

Great Blue Heron. Common. Seen 
many times fishing In shallow bays. 

Spotted Sandpiper. Frequently seen 
running along shore of lake. 

Bob- white. Not very common. A 
few small flocks observed out in the 
open fields. 

Marsh Hawk. One seen flying from 
field below camp. 

Red-shouldered Hawk. I saw several 
flying and one was found dead near a 
wheat fleld. 

Screech Owl. Fairly common. Seen 
flying late in the evening and often 
heard at night. 

Belted Kingfisher. Not as common 
as in many such favorable sections. 
Observed a few when I was out on the 
lake in a boat 

Downy Woodpecker. One built Its 
nest in an old tree near. camp. 

Northern Flicker. Common. Nest- 
ing near camp. 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird. Saw 
only two during the summer. 

Kingbird. Built its nest in a white 
oak tree on our camp-grounds. The 
old birds carried many kinds of In- 
sects to the young. 

Crested Flycatcher. Three were 
seen feeding in some oak trees. The 
call of this species was heard several 
times. 
Least Flycatcher. Quite common. 
Blue Jay. This common bird was 
occasionally seen. 

Crow. Common. Seen several times 
feeding in com fields. 
Starling. Not very common on the 
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island, but are becoming more so every 
year. 

Bobolink. Quite common. Nesting 
in hay-fielde on parts of the island. 

Cowbird. These birds were very 
abundant, especially so during the 
month of August. They were in flocks 
which sometimes contained two or 
three hundred individuals. I found a 
Song Sparrow's nest which contained 
a Cowbird's egg. When the eggs 
hatched the Cowbird grew so much 
faster than the Sparrows that it soon 
began to crowd them from the nest. 

Red- winged Blackbird. Nested in 
swamp near our lake. 

Meadow-lark. A pair of these birds 
had their nest in our base-ball field, 
but it was destroyed by a mowing ma- 
chine. 

Baltimore Oriole. Common. They 
were nesting, but I did not succeed in 
locating the nesting sites. 

Bronzed Grackle. Frequently seen. 

Goldfinch. This species was ob- 
served a number of times. 

Vesper Sparrow. I saw a few along 
the roads. 

White-throated Sparrow. Very com- 
mon in July, but few were seen in 
August. Males in full song in early 
part of summer. One morning, while 
on a' camping trip to Pinnacle Moun- 
tain in southern Canada, I heard a 
White-throat singing at four o'clock, 
some time before the other birds had 
awakened. 

Chipping Sparrow. One of these 
birds had a nest in a small elm tree 
near my tent. Boys would hang their 
towels on the try to dry in the sun, 
but the old birds were so quiet that 
none of the boys knew that there wa's 
a bird's nest there. The old birds 
soon hatched their young and they 
flew away. 

Song Sparrow. Three nests of this 
species were found, all of them being 
in red cedar trees, and two of them 
were not more than three fee* from 
the ground. 



Towhee. Common. Often seen 
scratching in the leaves. 

Purple Martin. These fine birds 
were very common and nearly every 
farm-house on the island had a Mar- 
tin box. All these boxes seemed to 
be occupied by the Martins. Only one 
was observed that had been taken 
over by the English Sparrows. 

Cliff Swallow. They built their 
nests very close to a door through 
which several hundred boys passed 
each day. 

Barn Swallow. Abundant. One 
bam that I visited had a fine colony 
living there. The thing that interest- 
ed me the most was the way the birds 
got into the bam. A bird would come 
at the bam, at top speed, and dart 
through a hole about as big as a silver 
dollar. 

Tree Swallow. Very common. Evi- 
dently nesting near camp, though I 
found no nest locations. 

Cedar Waxwing. Seen feeding on ser- 
vice berries (Amelanchier). One pair 
had a nest in a red cedar tree near a 
path. The old birds did not seem to 
be afraid of the boys as they passed 
by. 

Warbling Vireo. Seen and heard 
many times. Fed mostly in poplar 
trees. 

Yellow Warbler. A few were seen. 

Maryland Yellow-Throat. Common. 
In a swamp, near our camp-grounds, 
this was a common species. 

Myrtle Warbler. One was seen in 
August in a red cedar tree. 

Redstart. Seen feeding about the 
cedars. 

Catbird. Common One nest waa 
found in a red cedar tree. 

Brown Thrasher. Though it was 
seen frequently, I would not call !'. a 
common species on the island. 

White-breasted Nuthatch. A few 
noted. 

Chickadee. Fairly common. 
Hermit Thrush. Very common. 
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Their songs could be heard at almost 
any hour of the day. 

Robin. Several Robins built their 
nests on the beams of the Long House. 

Bluebird. Common. Observed uesi- 
ing in hollow limb of an old tree. 



MORE HONECKER FRAUD! 

We have recently examined at the 
request of Ward's Natural Science Es- 
tablishment, Rochester, New York, two 
eggs. One an alleged Ivory Billed 
Woodpecker, with a data reciting it 
was collected by Louis Honecker, near 
Memphis, Tennessee, May 1st, 1874, 
being one of a set of five eggs taken 
from a nest from a*n elm tree, 31 feet 
from the ground to which is added this 
very sufficient statement, "I sold 4 
eggs and the male skin for $25.00, 12 
years ago Jos. F. Honecker, 811 W. 
3rd Ave., Spokane, Wash." 

The other being an alleged egg of 
the Carolina Paroquet purporting to 
have been "Collected by Louis Hon- 
ecker, near Memphis, Tennessee, be- 
ing one of a set (the data is blurred 
having been changed from 4 to 3) but 
all were broken except this one in 
•decenting' the sycamore tree 32 feet 
from the ground" to which is added 
this significant statement "no descrip- 
tion of nests given. I sold tha skin of 
the female paroquet 12 years ago. at 
$15.00. Jos. F. Honecker, 811 W. 3rd 
Ave., Spokane, Wash." 

It is needless to say that an inspec- 
tion of these specimens, shows that 
neither of them are what they purport 
to be. 

Just how this fraudulent gentleman 
manages to keep out of the peni- 
tentiary as the result of prosecution 
for using the United States' mails to 
carry on his fraudulent practice passes 
all understanding. 

R M. Barnes. 



WILD DUCK SPEED 

The Mallard jog along at the rate of 
120 miles per hour. Black Ducks hit 
It up to 70 miles, Eiders 80 miles, and 
the Golden Eye hustles about at the 
rate of 90 miles per hour. 



Who can tell me how a Woodpecker 
gets out of the hole he is making in a 
tree for a nest? Does he back oui b«*- 
fore he gets it large enough to turn 
around in, especially when it extends 
down ten or fifteen inches before the 
enlargement at the bottom, besides 
the hallway, before it turns down. 
Does he cling to the sides and work 
head down? 



How do ducks breathe wh'^n they 
dive and feed deep under water? 



How does the sentinel make himself 
heard immediately in a* flock of thous- 
ands of birds, when most of ihem are 
calling and feeding and making a 
deafening noise? 



Who can tell me why the most 
plentiful birds, everything consirter3d, 
are usually the ones who lay only one 
or two or three eggs at a setting? 

Geo. W. H. vos Burgh. 



SOME SUMMER BIRDS OF THE 
WISCONSIN WOODS 

During the summer of 1920 a friend 
and I spent six weeks, from August 
20th to October 1st, In a small lumber 
camp in Langlade County, Wisconsin, 
about 286 miles northwest of Chicago. 
I wa-s working during the week and it 
rained five out of the seven Sundays 
I was there so my observations were 
not as extensive as I had hoped for; 
however, I made a list of some 46 
birds, a few of which were new to 
me. 

The country there was hilly and 
most of it covered with second growth 
timber of maple, poplar, beech, bass- 
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wood, elm and hemlock. Some of the 
land was clear but most of my time 
was spent in the wooded area. There 
were also some burnt over areas 
covered with a tangled mass of rasp- 
berry and blackberry bashes whicb 
hid many fallen, half-burned logs and 
trees and made traveling in such 
places full of unexpected falls. 

About a mile and half east of camp 
was a small lake fed by springs and 
with probably an under-ground outlet. 
Still farther east, about three milen, 
flowed the Wolf River. To find the 
lake from the camp seemed easy but 
to find the camp from the lake was 
another thing, as we found out. The 
first time we tried this we had to hike 
to the river to get our bearings. About 
a mile of this was through berry 
bushes where we made a meal off the 
last of the raspberries but left a good 
deal of our clothes in exchange. We 
reached camp about nine that night. 
The second and last time the setting 
sun found us still climbing hills ex- 
pecting to see camp over ea'ch new 
crest. Fortunately we had some 
matches so built a large fire and spent 
the night taking turns sleeping and 
watching the fire while the Owls asked 
us or each other "Who" we were. In 
the morning after some more climbing, 
we found an old, blazed section line, 
which eventually took us to camp 
about ten o'clock, hungry, but none the 
worse for our adventure 

A list of birds seen follows: 

1. Ruffed Grouse. These birds 
seemed rather plentiful, due, perha'ps, 
to the closed season which has been 
and still is in effect. 

2. Cooper Hawk. Saw two of these 
birds about a brush pile trying to 
catch some White Throats. 

3. Red-shouldered Hawk. Quite a 
few noted fiying over the woods. 

4. Barred Owl. 

5. Screech Owl. 

6. Great Homed Owl. The Screech 
Owl was only heard a few times but 
th9 other two could be heard every 



night. It seemed as if five or six 
would get together and each try to 
out-do the other in making noise. 

7. Black-billed Cuckoo. A few seen 
near the clearing. 

8. Hairy Woodpecker. 

9. Downy Woodpecker. Both very 
common in the open and partly cleared 
woods, especially about old brush 
piles. 

10. Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. Only 
a few seen in the woods. 

11. Northern Pileated Woodpecker. 
Saw many signs but few birds during 
the first part of my stay. EKiring the 
later part, however, I saw five or six 
birds every day. Their call reminds 
one of the Flickers only it is much 
louder. The lumber-jacks call them 
"Log cocks" and claim it a sign of 
rain when they call. They did seem 
to call more on cloudy days. 

12. Red-headed Woodpecker. 

13. Northern Flicker. Both common 
in the clearings. None seen in the 
woods, however. 

14. Ruby-throated Humming bird. 
One seen around some wild trumpet 
vine near the river. 

15. Kingbird. Common in the clear- 
ings. 

16. Wood Pewee. A few seen in the 
woods. 

17. Blue Jay. 

18. Crow. Fairly common every- 
where. 

19. Meadowlark. 

20. Bronzed Grackle. A few noted 
fiying over. Probably more common 
in the clearings. 

21. American Crossbill I was rather 
surprised to find a large fiock of these 
birds about one of the camps. A num- 
ber of times I was able to get within 
a few feet of them and found many im- 
mature birds. I could get no infor- 
mation from the men about camp but 
believe they may have bred there. 

22. Goldfinch. Common about the 
weed grown clearings. 

23. Pine Siskin. Saw a number of 
these birds. They were very tame 
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and came close to camp ; probably bred 
there. 

24. Vesper Sparrow. Common in the 
slashings. 

25. White-throated Sparrow. These 
birds were migrating and large flocks 
were seen every day. 

26. Junco. Also very common a'bout 
brush piles. 

27. Towhee. Seemed to be fairly 
common. 

28. Rose-breasted Grosbeak 

29. Scarlet Tanager. Fairly common 
about the edge of the woods. I saw 
many interesting phases of the plum- 
age change in the Tanagers. 

30. Cedar Waxwing. Large flocks 
seen about the lake. 

31. Red-eyed Vireo. Frequently 
heard singing in the woods during the 
first part of my stay. 

32. Black and White Warbler. Rather 
common about the edge of the woods. 

33. Golden-winged Warbler. Only 
one seen. 

34. Northern Parula Warbler. Small 
flock seen. 

35. Black-throated Blue Warbler. 

36. Black-throated Green Warbler. 
The later very common and in eax;h 
flock a few Black-throated Blues. 

37. Palm Warbler. 

38. Redstart. A few of each seen. 

39. Catbird. Some noted in the 
clearings. 

40. Winter Wren. A few seen in the 
woods 

41. Brown Creeper. Common in the 
open woods. 

42. White-breasted Nuthatch. Com- 
mon about the edge of the woods. 

43. Chickadee. Very common. 

44. Golden-crowned Kinglet. Only 
a few seen. 

45 Bluebird. A few noted flying 
over. 

46 Robin Common everywhere. 

A number of other birds were seen 
but did not properly identify them. 
Some ducks seen on the lake may 



have been Mergansers. 

The picture shows two limbs which 
rubbing aigainst each other, had grown 
together and their ends rotting off, 
form a circle. 

Colin Campbell Sanborn. 

Chicago, 111. 



ORNITHOLOGICAL QUESTIONS 

What is an oologist? 

Who was the first oologist? 

Do Vultures carry disease? 

Can Owls see in daylight? 

Does vibration affect birds' eggs? 

Do Kingfishers eat Salamanders? 

Does the Osprey ever take dead fish? 

Why does the Crow fly in a straight 
line? 

How many eggs constitute a set of 
the Cowbird? 

Are there any Labrador Duck's eggs 
in existence? 

How many birds are named after 
States? Cities? 

Do egg-collectors destroy more birds 
than cats? 

What a wondrous bill has the Peli- 
can. Why? 

What is the average length of a 
Kingfisher's burrow? 

Why does the Chippy line its nest 
with horsehairs? 

Can the Crow (or any other passer- 
ine bird) be taught to talk? 

Why are the Bobolinks called Reed 
and Rice-birds? 

What specie of birds sing (not 
call out) at night? 

Does the Whip-poor-will ever fly 
about during daylight? 

Does the Pileated Woodpecker ever 
lay more than four eggs? 

Does the Blackburnian Warbler ever 
nest in deciduous trees? 

Do birds shun pestilent places or lo- 
calities affected with plagues? 

How many Great Auk's eggs are 
there known to science? 

When and where was the laist Heath 
Hen killed in the Middle Atlantic 
States? 
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Why are the city House Sparrows 
darker colored than their country re- 
lations? 

How many varieties of North Ameri- 
can birds* eggs are unknown to 
science? 

Why does the Crested Flycatcher 
adorn her nest with a snakeskin? Is 
it feminine vanity? 

Why does the Song Sparrow build 
a larger nest in a bush than on the 
ground? 

Why does the Rough-winged Swal- 
low nest in a circular burrow and the 
Bank Swallow in an elliptical one? 

Who destroy more bird-life, the 
gunners or egg-collectors? 

Why does the law allow gunners to 
murder thousands of game-birds an- 
nually and refuse to permit an Oolo- 
gist to collect their eggs? 

Richard F. Miller. 

It appears to be quite the fad at 
present for prominent men to issue a 
questionnaire for the purpose of test- 
ing the knowledge of their fellow man, 
and sometimes, witness; the recent 
performance of Thomas A. Edison, the 
questionnaire is issued for the pur- 
pose of estimating whether an appli- 
cant for employment has the proper 
mental foundation. We assume that 
one or the other of the above causes 
moved our friend Miller to issue the 
foregoing. Whatever may have been 
tne moving cause, we wonder how 
many Oologists and Ornithologists 
would grade in answering the above 
questions. They are certainly an in- 
teresting array. — Editor. 



A BIOGRAPHY OF THE AMERICAN 

CROW 

(Continued from August issue) 
They often interrupt Hawks when 
they are peacefully engaged in hunting 
their dinner, and while the Ha*wk 
usually seeks relief by flight it will 
occasionally give battle. These en- 
counters often last for five or ten 
minutes; the combatants swoop at 



each other, right themselves and re- 
peat the blows. When there are sev- 
eral Crows, the blows are dealt chiefly 
by them, and the Hawk does not have 
much chance to retaliate. Some of 
these bouts appear rather playful for 
a time, but the persistency of the 
Crows show that they are in earnest. 
After the Crow has pursued his hated 
enemy for a long ways, and he has de- 
cided that the glory of victory belongs 
to him, you will see him returning 
home flying in wide circles, in an 
exact imitation of tht Hawk he hais 
just chased. The Crow seldom sails, 
except when about to alight, and when 
"showing off" in this amusing man- 
ner. Once in a while the battle has 
a different conclusion; another Hawk 
appears upon the scene, €uid the 
Crows, exhibiting cowardice, beat as 
hasty a retreat as their wings will al- 
low. The Kingbird, in a moment, can 
make a Crow (and Hawk as well) flee 
as fast as his wings can carry him. I 
believe the Crow is really a coward at 
heart. 

On several occasions I have seen 
Crows pursue small animals. One 
spring morning, as I was riding along 
a country road near Buffalo Creek, I 
saw two Crows chasing a gray tree- 
squirrel. The squirrel seemed to be 
getting the worst of it, for when ho 
scampered up a tree the Crows easiL" 
followed him, picking him in a lively 
fashion; when he ran along the ground 
or dodged behind logs the Crows were 
at his heels, and in spite of all his 
maneuvering to shake them off, they 
were still hot in pursuit when lost to 
view. I could only conjecture what 
the Crows' motive was; perhaps they 
were having a little fun at the squir- 
rels's expense; maybe when they saw 
this likely-looking squirrel, thoughts 
of a dinner entered their heads; or, it 
is possible they were doing it in a 
spirit of revenge, for the squirrel is a 
notorious nest robber. 
At another time, when driving along 
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the same road, I chanced to look 
ahead and there I saw a Crow that 
was seemingly doing some kind of a 
dance. He was looking interestedly 
into the grass, and at short intervals 
would spring up Into the air several 
inches. As I neared the place, the 
Crow flew away and I discovered a 
young hrown weasel vainly trying to 
escape over a bank too high for him, 
which bordered the road. The Crow 
acted as though he would like to cap- 
ture the weasel but not knowing just 
how to go about it. I have also known 
Crows to chase rabbits in the winter. 
In concluding, it may be well to add 
a few notes on the Crow's nesting. In 
this portion of the Mississippi valley, 
where the trees ordinarily grow to a 
height of from 35 to 50 feet, the Crows 
build their nests in the topmost 
branches of them, where they natural- 
ly command a good view of the sur- 
rounding country. Near my home 
there is a grove of tamaracks where 
formerly Crows nested in large num- 
bers. They no longer nest there, and 
a* farmer told me that the Green 
Herons, which nested there at the 
same time, drove them out, but 
whether this is the real or merely the 
imaginary cause of their departure, I 
am unable to say. The Green Herons 
do not nest there any more either, and 
I think this may be due to tree squir- 
rels, which also reside there, robbing 
their nests and thereby discouraging 
them. The Crow's nest is a huge 
mass of coarse sticks, with a nest, 
bowl-shaped cavity in the middle, 
which is lined with bark and grass 
roots. The eggs are an uncertain 
green in color with brownish-black 
markings. The young, during the 
first stages of their development, are 
very univiting objects ; they are naked 
except for a few pin feathers, and the 
mouth seems to be the most conspicu- 
ous part of them. The parents are 



very quiet when near the nest, and you 
usually learn of its proximity by the 
old birds flying quickly out of the tree 
when alarmed at your approach. 

For centuries the crow has been ac- 
cepted as mankind's enemy; he has 
been classed as a base villian and as 
a black-hearted marauder, but i sin- 
cerely believe that in spite of all that 
has been and will be said and done. 
he will live on in undimished numbers, 
enjoying man's society — often at his 
expense — "Until the end of time. 

Fred J. Pierce, 
Winthrop, Iowa. 



Delos Hatch, of Oakfleld Wisconsin, 
that grand old man of Oology, cele- 
brated his 79th birthday recently with 
two social affairs and he still lives in 
spite of the two big feeds, something 
of course he could not do at his age 
except for the fact that he has always 
been a through going Oologist. 

R. M. Barnes. 



Mr. J. R. Mann, of Arlington, Mass., 
has passed away at his home. He was 
for many years a subscriber and a 
firm friend of The Oologist. % 



NOTES 

This summer I noted what I have 
termed the swinging song of the Hum- 
ming bird. In this evolution the bird 
described a half arc varying from 15 
to 50 feet in diameter and in a plane 
perpendicular to the earth. This 
flight is performed very rapidly for 
one or two minutes with an incessant 
twitter the while. 

I noted this evolution during a 
week's time only, and am at loss to 
know why I have never seen it before, 
and can find no reference to similar 
actions in books at hand. 

Lyle DeVem Miller, 
East Claridon, Ohia 
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Wo will adrortise tke skins, nests, eervs* or mounted specimens of North 
loan Birds for sale for persons havinf a lawful authority under the law to 6ml 
in the same. These columns are for the use of those desiring to maks bona Ms 
ezchanves of such specimens for scientific collecting purposes only. — BDITOR. 



I will purchase for cash entire col- 
lections of North American Bird Skins, 
mounted birds and birds egga or odd 
lots of the same, which I still need to 
complete my series. Send list and 
prices. R. M, Barnes, Lacon, Ills. 

WANTED — Sets of eggs containing 
abnormal specimens, such as runts, 
monstroclties, abnormally marked or 
unmarked, alblnlstlc and malformed 
specimens. Those with good data only 
wanted to further my studies of oolog- 
ical abnormalities. Write me when 
you have anything of this nature. Best 
cash price given. J. Warren Jacobs, 
Waynesburg , Penna. 

WANTED— One large upright egg 
cabinet with large drawers, also want 
best Burr Drills, have stamps to trade 
for eggs. Arthur B lo cher, Amboy, Ills. 

FOR SALE ONLY— A- 1 Mounted 
Birds. Group of 3 solitary sandpipers, 
$10. Rare hybrid of black duck and 
mallard $26: Scarlet tan. $8.60; Mourn- 
ing dove $3.60; Savanna Sparrow 12.60; 
Chest Col. Longspur |3; Snow Bunt. 
$2.60; Hooded Merganser |6; Wilson 
Snipe |3. Books — N. A. Early Tertiary 
BryoBoa, Canu and Bassler, 1920, 2 
parts. Text S70 pages. Plates 162 
pages; Paper covers new, pages uncut 
110. INSECT CASES— 8xl0ix2i Olass 
tops. Need fresh paper linings, 6 for 
14. Have 12. SHELLS— Collection of 
345 si>ecies from all over world. Many 
rare ones. All correctly identified 
price |10. PAUL G. Howes Laboratory, 
Stamford, Conn. 

Fine pair of skins, Band Tailed 
Pigeon, Male and Female for best offer 
eggs in sets, or skins of Warbler's 
family. Dr. A. G. Prill, Scio, Oregon. 

I have following species in good sets 
to exchange: 295, 325, 327. 346, 352, 
355, 419, 421, 482. 498d, 513a, 585b, 594a, 
602, 639, 641, 697, 759a. Thos H. Jack- 
son, 304 N. Franklin St., West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 

FOR SALE — My entire egg collec- 
tion at once. Sets 85, 185, 264, 330. 343, 
352a, 355, 356a, 357b, 416. 417, 478b. 568, 
717a, etc. Singles 55, 60, 254; Ducks, 
Geese, etc. Also few fine skins. Oolo- 
glst Vols. XI. XII: Condor Vol. XX; 
Nidologist, Vol. II, Nos. 4-8; Vol. Ill, 
Vol. IV, Nos. 1. 2, 9. Robert F. Backus, 
F lorenc e. J^olo^ ^9J{_ 362. 

PHOTOS WANTED— A few striking 
pictures (glossy) for illustrative pur- 
poses, of a Gt. Horned Owl's nest with 
young; Gt. Blue Heron colony; also 
Horned Owl and Herons separate. Send 
descriptions or prints. State price. R. 
Fuller, R.F.D. 1. White Plains, N. Y._ 

I would like to get all the subscrip- 
tions that you have for all magazines 
before Christmas. Watch for my ad- 
vertisement in November. Miss Fay 
Ball, Lacon, IlUnola 



FOR SALE For Cash— Auk, Vols. Xi 
to xxl, complete; Vol.xxll, Nos. 1, 2, 4; 
Vol. xxlll to XXV complete. Vol. xxvli 
and xxlx complete. Forestry and Irri- 
gation, Vol. xlv Nos. 4, 6 to 12; Conser- 
vation XV No. 1 to 9, 11 and 12, Blue- 
bird. Vol. ix No. 3. Louis S. Kohler. 
R.F.D. 2, Patterson, N. J. 

FOR SALE — Mounted Texae Homed 
Frogs ,65 cents each. Skinned ready 
to mount, 40 cents. Add one to your 
collection. Sent postpaid. Rcmion 
Graham Taxidermy and Tanning Co. 
Box 2 15 P oly techn I c, Ft. Worth, Tex as. 

WANTED— Eggs of Nos. 81, 82. 83, 
84, 85, 102. 109, 110. 112, 113, 267, 270, 
272. Wandering Albatrosa Mazagucus 
conspicillatus. For exchange, 92.1. 9f, 
96.1, 111. Pufflnus Carniepes Oestra- 
lata Solandrlk Phaethon rubicandua 
Roland Archer, Ryecroft, Lyndhurst, 
Victoria, Australia. 

WANTED — Cash or Exchange: Bent's 
Life History of N. A. Birds; also Chim- 
ney Swallows nest in good condition. 
Offer Bendire's V. I, newly bound, etc. 
Harold E. Meyers, Medina, N. Y. 

"~FOR~SALE — South American Butter- 
flies in papers, for trays and other 
fancy work, mixed, $1.80 per dozen. If 
wanted spread add 6 cents per fly. A. 
J. Potter. East Klllingly, Con n. 

WANTED — The following Govern- 
ment Bulletins by W. W. Cooke: Distri- 
bution and Migratory of North Ameri- 
can Warblers, Distribution and Migra- 
tory of North American Shorebirds, Dis- 
tribution and Migration of North Amer- 
ican Rails. Distribution of American 
Egrets. Some new facts about the Mi- 
gration of Birds. Migratory Movements 
of Birds in Relation to the Weather. 
Cash or exchange in other bulletins. 
Write at once to Fred J. Pierce, Wln- 
throp , Iowa. 

FOR EXCHANGE — Personally col- 
lected sets of the following species: A. 
O. U. 63, 64, 65, 67. 69, 70, 74. 80, 198, 
199, 319, 320a. 329, 342, 387, 421, 488. 
498g, 513a, 563. 573, 593. 604, 612, 622a. 
633, 703a, 704. 705. 706, 707, 731, 736. 
761 and 766. What have you? Many 
species desired in my collection. J. R. 
Pemberton, 729 Kennedy Building. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

I have a Hue collection of Indian 
relics I wish to dispose of for cash the 
collection consists of about four hun- 
dred fine arrow and spear points, slcln- 
ning stones. hatchets, pendants, 
knives, hammer stones, and a number 
of very flne other specimens, the en- 
tire collection numbers about Ave hun- 
dred pieces in all, have complete data 
with every piece, $100 will take the 
lot. Walter E. Hastings, South Lyon. 
Michigan. 
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THERE will undoubtedly be a very great revival of interest 
in Oology following the publication of the new price list, 
January 1, 1922. We wish each Oologist would select a likely 
young man or boy in their territory and interest him in 
THE OOLOGIST and in the New Price List. Oology is due 
for a boom in 1922. The great war is over and sources of 
supply for specimens long closed are again open. Many 
younger collectors are beginning again and a general renewal 
of interest is apparent. Why not put your shoulder to the 
wheel, dear reader? You cannot collect alone and exchange 
with yourself. There are many deaths among Oologists. 
Others grow old, and a few, very few, lose interest. The way 
almost all eminent Ornithologists have begun is by collect- 
ing birds' eggs. The young collector of today will some day 
be in charge of the great collections in our Museums, with 
a high scientific rank and a liberal salary. Do you want to 
start one of your young friends on this road? — Editor. 
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THE BARN SWALLOW 

By H. H. Johnson, Plttsfleld, Maine 
I just wish you brother ornithologists 
could step into my bam some bright 
sunny morning about the middle of 
May. Billy Swallow is almost beside 
himself with happiness. He is so 
full of song he is nearly bursting. His 
song is full of life and gladness, a rol- 
licking, joyous song. You see he has 
arrived at the old homestead where 
he was bom, to spend the summer. 
Billy is one of about twenty-five pairs 
of Barn Swallows which inhabit this 
barn each summer, "lo these many 
years.*' The barn loft is an auditory 
and the horse-fork rope a platform; 
unlike the Song Sparrow he does not 
hold to one position while singing, but 
faces all directions; first to the right 
then to the left he throws his voice, 
possibly thinking to impress some de- 
mure, but lovely lady, at his back, he 
turns around, all the time singing; but 
this is not enough, Billy cannot con- 
tain himself thus, so up and around 
and arcund the loft he dashes, singing 
his very best the while. You must not 
think he is alone in this, for he is but 
one of several others giving this grand 
serenade. After a grand full- voiced 
chorus there may be a pause, a silence, 
then some joyous one starts a solo of 
love soon joined by a full voiced 
chorus, and the part is gone all over 
again. But at last the loft is too small 
to hold the joy they must express, so 
out through the big barn doors they 
dash each in a different direction to 
express to all out doors the joy of liv- 
ing; he dives, skims, sideslips, abrupt- 
ly rises, performing many acrobatic 
stunts of the wing, he still pours forth 
this rollicking song. This barn has 
been the summer home of Billy and 
his ancestors for more than seventy- 
five years. Some years more Swal- 
lows return to nest than others, 
since there is a season occasionally 



when the nests are not all occupied; 
others, every old nest is repaired and 
new ones built, but twenty-five pairs 
would be about the average. The 
greater part of them raise two broods 
each season. Each brood consisting of 
from four to six young the first hatch 
and four to five the second. The 
mortality is not great among those of 
the first broods; sometimes we have 
a cold rain or hail storm which chills 
the young who are yet weak of wing 
and unable to teach shelter in time 
and they die of exposure. Of the sec- 
ond brood there are more deaths since 
these arrive during my haying opera- 
tions, then the bam is mowed full of 
hay to the very peak of the roof; 
while I try to give the parents a 
chance to reach their young, which 
they will do though we be working 
within a few feet of the nest; some- 
times a nest is forsaken, or a cat may 
reach the nest from the hay. This 
they are unable to do when the first 
brood is hatched, the hay not then in 
the barn. An average number of 150 
to 200 young Bam Swallows live and 
migrate from this barn each year; 
still the number returning each spring 
does not increase. What becomes of 
the others? In the spring the ma!e 
arrives first, about the last of April 
(April 26, 1920) but within a few days 
the females are present and then com- 
mences the full voiced chorui I have 
mentioned above. I am unable to tell 
from their actions if they are paired 
on arrival or do so afterward. Every- 
thing is as happy and joyous as need 
be; no fighting as you see among the 
male Tree Swallows and Bluebirds. 

Nest building and repair of old nests 
commences; old nests loosen and fall, 
but I have never known of a new nest or 
one which had been repaired to do so. 
In gathering mud for nest building or 
repairs the Bam Swallow picks his 
mud; he tries to get that which is the 
right consistency, then tempers it by 
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working the mud in its bill mixing it 
with saliva if need be, forming it into 
small balls which show to a certain 
extent even after being made a part 
of the nest. The frame of the roof 
of my barn is similar to many others 
in this state; it consists of one rafter 
to each beam, these rafters being con- 
nected by what are called ribs. These 
ribs are made of round poles smooth- 
ed on one side. The rafters are 6x6 
and are notched every four feet to re- 
ceive the ends of the ribs which are 
laid with the smooth side next to the 
roof boards; each rib then makes a 
shelf and on this shelf are built the 
nests of the Barn Swallow, which 
may be built any where along the 
twelve foot length of the rib, but a 
favorite site is where the rib joins the 
rafter. There is not only a platform 
to place the nest on, but one side of 
it may be fastened to the rafter mak- 
ing it doubly secure; thus built nests 
will last for years with only slight re- 
pairs each season. The nest building 
or repair of nest done, then the lining 
which consists of some dead grasses 
but mainly of feathers of the barn- 
yard fowl, and at this point the Barn 
Swallow comes nearer quarreling with 
his neighbor than at any other time. 
A nice soft fiufty feather floating in 
the air is an allurement no Swallow 
can withstand. I have set feathers 
floating just to see the Swallows dive 
to catch them before the feathers could 
drop back to the ground. Once caught 
the Swallow starts for home whether 
it be nest building time or not; if 
there be a little wind blowing the 
feather soon gets away. Billy wheels 
to gather in his prize but some other 
Swallow who has kepi near has it, and 
he too starts for the nest. This last 
Swallow may or may not be able to 
bring the feather safely to the nest, 
but it often changes posseislon sev- 
eral times before it is finally placed 
in a nest. If it be past nest building 



time the feather is used as a plaything 
in much the same way by the Swal- 
lows, until they tire of the game, 
then it is allowed to fall to the ground. 
The nest completed and duly lined 
with nice soft feathers there is a little 
vacation coming to Billy while the 
female deposits the eggs. Incubation 
commenced he must spend some of his 
time on a roosting platform built of 
mud and near if not adjoining the 
nest. 

The song has changed somewhat 
now, it is "sweeter, dearer far than 
ever." In about fourteen days I notice 
halves of egg-shells on the barn floor 
Eggs commenced to hatch June 9th, 
1920. Billy must go to work again, 
and a faithful worker he is, doing his 
full share of feeding those small blind, 
but hungry children. How fast they 
grow; soon they fill the nest full to 
overflowing. Sometimes one is pushed 
or crowded out, falls to the floor and 
is killed. At ,this time the nest being 
so full of bouncing babies that in feed- 
ing them the parents can only cling 
to the side of the nest. In obtaining 
food it is mainly secured on the wing, 
though I have noted several times 
Bam- Swallows alighting on plowed 
ground and picking up something 
which I thought to be insects; it 
could not have been nest building ma- 
terial as the ground was dry. Flying 
insects and millers comprise the great- 
er part of their food; a small white 
miller being their favorite. This mil- 
ler is very plentiful in standing grass; 
these I drive up in quantities when I 
am cutting the same for hay, then I 
am followed by numbers of Barn 
Swallows (no other Swallows do this) 
who are catching these millers. The 
Swallows are so used to the noise of 
the machine and the movements of 
the horses that they course back and 
forth, in front and behind, all but bit- 
ing us at times in their eagerness to 
catch one more miller; this they do 
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without the least show of fear. There 
would be a line of Swallows with full 
mouths going to the nest and another 
line returning for more millers. 
Should one be near enough and it 
were quiet you could hear the click of 
the bill when the miller was caught. 
Sometimes grasshoppers have been 
thick and I have driven them up in 
quantities but I have yet to see a 
Swallow try to catch one. Soon these 
baby Swallows, wing feathers grown, 
are large enough to fly. One will see 
them trying out their wings in the 
nest, sometimes nearly lifting them- 
selves right out when they do not in- 
tend to do so, then such a scramble 
to get back that some other is almost 
pushed out. Billy and his wife urge 
them to fly, telling them how smart 
they are; just to try it down to this 
beam or that long rope which sways 
a little but makes such a nice place 
to nest. Thus soon there will be five or 
six young Barn SwalloWs in a line on 
the rope, rather winded to be sure, 
there they will rest and be fed more 
millers; shortly to be enticed through 
the doorway to the green flelds to find 
a resting place on the top-rail of the 
fence. "Did you ever see such chil- 
dren, so quick to learn." Sometimes 
those whose undeveloped muscles fail, 
fall to the ground and I pick them up 
and place them on some object to 
rest and the parents will soon come 
to feed them. In a few days they 
have gained that power of wing that 
they take place with many others on 
the telephone wire and only to be dis- 
tinguished from the old by the lack of 
the fork in the tall. In ten or twelve 
days after the young are out of the 
nest the Barn Swallows commence to 
repair the nest for the second brood. 
The eggs, four (usually) are deposit- 
ed in a few days; incubation com- 
mences and in ten to fourteen days 
are hatched. The male Barn Swallow 
sings but little now, he is far too busy 



feeding the young. The care of the 
first brood having fallen to the male 
when the female deposits the eggs and 
incubation commences. The second 
brood remain in the nest about ten 
days, the same length of time as the 
first. This year, 1920, the first brood 
was out of the nest in seven days af- 
ter hatching; twelve days thereafter 
repairs were being made on nests for 
second brood; sixteen days and more 
and the second brood were hatching, 
and in ten days thereafter the second 
broods were out of the nest flying. By 
the time the second brood are hatched 
those of the first hatch are taking 
full care of themselves and the male 
does his full share of feeding the 
young of the second brood When the 
young are first hatched the old bird re- 
moves the excrement; taking it out 
in their bills and dropping it on the 
ground a rod or two away from the 
bam, but soon this work in addition 
to the feeding becomes too much for 
them to do and there is much fouling 
by excrement below the nest, though 
the nest itself is kept clean by the care 
the young use in dropping it outside the 
nest. After both broods become strong 
of wing the flocking commences and 
there is much sunning of both young 
and old, on the roof of the bam. The 
Swallows lying on their sides, feet on 
the down-side, with one wing out- 
stretched on the uphill side of the 
barn roof; thus they will remain until 
of one accord all take wing for a short 
flight soon to return for another sun- 
bath and rest. The young having 
gained strength enough for a sus- 
tained flight, migration commences. 
This takes place the last of August. 
About twenty miles to the south of 
this place there was at one time a 
Swallow Roost, where the Bam Swal- 
low, Tree Swallow and others of this 
race gathered in large numbers be- 
fore further migration to the south. 
At sunset the Swallows gather in a 
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row of willow trees which are grow- 
ing beside the river at this place, vast 
numbers of them; some assen more 
than thirty thousand. There they per- 
form various evolutions; curves, 
spirals, countermarches, twists and 
turns before retiring to roost. They 
leave this roost each morning a little 
before sunrise, arising in flocks or 
companies at intervals of two or three 
minutes. The Swallows remain at this 
roost until the middle of September. 
(Auk Vol. XII, p. 48) The Barn Swal- 
low suffers to some extent from para- 
sites. I have found the young with 
large white maggots of some fly I 
supposed partly imbedded in the ears, 
nostrils and sides of the neck; when 
thus attacked the young fast loose 
strength and soon die. That insect- 
eating birds are of immense value to 
the farmer is well known and their 
protection is now believed to be ab- 
solutely necessary to the welfare of 
agriculture. 

Furthermore, the health of the far- 
mer asd his family may be protected 
to a large extent by insect eating 
birds The Bam Swallows' food con- 
sists principally of insects which fly, 
the common house-fly being a part of 
its food That this fly often brings 
disease germs into the house can but 
be admitted. 

Wilson (American Ornithology, Vol. 
II, pp 412) reports the Barn Swallow 
as feeding on house-flies. Beal (De- 
partment of Agriculture Bulletin No. 
619) Food Habits of the Swallow, 
says "Diptera (flies) are evidently the 
choice food of the Barn Swallow; con- 
sisting of about 39.49 per cent of its 
food." It is known also that the Barn 
Swallow eats the Cotton Boll Weevil, 
Rice Weevil, Hessian Fly and other 
destructive insects. Its food is taken 
usually as it courses in swift flight 
over our fleld and the surface of the 



ponds and rivers, but one cold morn- 
ing this spring I found the Bam 
Swallow fluttering along just clearing 
the ground, almost alighting at times. 
Apparently the insects had been 
driven into the grass by the damp 
mist. How the Swallow delights in 
one of our warm summer rains, as a 
chance to take a bath; one may see 
numbers of them on the telephone and 
telegraph wires pruning and shaking 
out their feathers. They also bathe by 
dips into the surface of the water in 
their flight over the river; they re- 
lieve their thirst while in full flight 
in the same manner. 

I have written of the Barn Swallow 
building their nests in my bam, which 
is the common habit of this bird in 
New England They have also been 
found to build in various other sites 
especially in the unsettled portions of 
the United States. Coues finds them 
breeding in Dakota on the ground in 
little holes in the perpendicular face 
of a' cutbank. Dr. Cooper finds them 
nesting in caves on the Pacific coast 
as also does Ridgway in Nevada, 
using the tufa-domes, a remarkable 
rock formation about Pjrramid LAke. 
Brewer in 1870 writes of the rocks of 
Newport and Nahant as the Bam 
Swallows primitive breeding ground. 
Howe, (Birds of Rhode Island, 1899) 
states they continue to nest in the 
crevices of the vertical walls of the 
chasm called Purgatory. 

Most writers describe the eggs of 
the Barn Swallow as white spotted 
with cinnamon, or rufous brown; 
occasionally lilac or lavender clouded 
spots about the larg^* end. In 
the fresh egg, unblown, the yolk gives 
it a creamy tinge, caused by the thin- 
ness of the shell. In a partly incu- 
bated egg this creamy tinge is 
changed to a purple shade caused by 
the growth of the embryo. 
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FREAK SPARROW EGGS 

I have noticed other articles in our 
paper about freak eggs so every nest 
I came to I looked in hopes I would 
find some freaks and I was awarded. 
I happened to look in an English Spar- 
row's nest and although their eggs are 
common I always look for freaks, 
oddities, etc. I found in this nest three 
eggs 30 minutely dotted with black as 
to almost obscure the ground color. 
They were almost pure black and I 
mcunted them successfully and they 
are in my collection. They were dot- 
ted even more thickly than a Jenny 
Wren's egg. 

Phoebe. — In my collection this 
spring I came across a Phoebe's nest 
with four spotted Phoebe eggs and one 
Cowbird egg. The Phoebe eggs were 
dotted quite thickly all over with red- 
dish-brown. This is the first set of 
freak Phoebe-Co wbird 1 know ol. 

American Crow. — I even looked in 
all Crows' nests in the hopes of find- 
ing freaks, also Hawks' and Owls' 
eggs. I found a set of eggs in one 
nest that were almost pure blue, that 
was the ground color and they were 
almost unspotted; they only had a 
couple of black spots on each egg, so 
that brought the ground color out in 
bold relief. I think this would be a 
good plan for everybody to follow; 
look in every nest and you will be re- 
warded like I was. 

Arthur Blocher, 
Amboy, 111. 



Congratulations, Brother Bailey 

As The Oologist is our only egg pub- 
lication, I think it only right that you 
rublish the fact that the nest and eg^.-? 
01' the new Seaside Sparrow from Cape 
Sable, Florida, Thryospiza mirabilis. 
was discovered by the writer last 
month, May 1921, on a trip to the Ca»)e 
Sable region, Munroe County, Florida. 
The ncit, with three eggs, which wtre 
incub.iLed, were photographed in Situ, 
and the parent birds also secured; all 
in the presence of a reliable witness. 
It wa3 a man size job, and I spent the 
best part of four days at it Two trip^ 
being niiziie by auto, 150 miles each, 
to say nothing of the miles of walking 
and hunting through hundreds of 
aces Oi miifsh grass, waist high, and 
mcsciuJtooi by the millions, and rattle- 
snakes a 3 big as a man's upper arm. 
However, it's all in the day's work of 
a bird crank. 

The description of this bird was 
given by Mr. A. H. Howell in the Auk, 
Vol. XXXVI, pages 86 and 87. 1919, 
who discovered it in February, 1918. 

As the writer contemplates publish- 
ing a bulletin shortly, figuring several 
rare Florida Birds and new records, 
further details of this record will be 
given then. My companion and wit- 
ness to this record was Gaines T. Wil- 
son, who shared the hardships of the 
two trips, and who deserves a share of 
the honor. — Harold H. Bailey. Miami 
Beach, Florida, June 10th, 1921. 
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CORRECTION 

H. M. Harrison, of Camden, N. J., 
called our attention to the fact that 
his article in The Oologist, Vol. 
XXXIII, No. 9, entitled "Pileated 
Woodpecker," refers to Dorchester 
County, Maryland, and not Camden 
County, New Jersey — R. M. Barnes. 



R. L. Moore, of Vernon, Texas, in 
answer to R. F. Miller's questionnaire 
reports a set of five Pileated Wood- 
peckers in his collection taken by John 
A. Donald, in Wise County, Texas. 
April 14th, 1893. fresh.— R. M. B 
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AN OSPREY THAT SWALLOWED 

AN EAGLE 

In July 1920 an Osprey (paudlon 
haJiaetus) was brought into our Cham- 
ber of Commerce by the engineer in 
charge of a large irrigation system 
near here. For some weeks it had 
been seen dally hunting over the lake. 
As no birds of the species have been 
known to nest within at least fifty 
miles of the lake It was without a 
doubt a long way from home. That 
morning he found it perched on the 
roof of a small chicken house in his 
yard and fearing it might have some 
sinister designs on his young chickens, 
had picked up a stick and walked 
towards it to drive it away. But it 
would not fiy as lie expected, so he 
struck it and knocked it off the perch 
to the ground where it lay without 
movement. Thinking he had killed it 
he went forward to pick it up when 
it jumped up- a&d running and flutter- 
ing, started down hill towards the 
lake a few hundred feet away. Not 
wishing a supposedly badly injured 
bird to suffer, he riuhed to the house 
for his gun and shot It before It 
reached the water, where it seemed to 
be bound. Knowing that our Chamber 
of Commerce is always on the lookout 
for interesting attractions for our 
rooms he decided to "clean" it and 
bring it in to us. The "cleaning" was 
a very thorough job as far aB removing 
the interior mechanism of the bird 
went, and then it had been rolled in a 
newspaper and tossed in the back of 
the fllwer for a six mile drive over a 
rather rough road to town. The re- 
sult can better be Imagined than des- 
cribed. 

A good two hours working Anally 
got the beautiful white underparts fair- 
ly presentable. Most of the feathers 
were dyed a deep red when It came to 



me and thoroughly dried. My would- 
be taxidermist told me that the 
stomach of the Osprey had been ab- 
solutely empty but that he had found 
In the "crop" an "Eagle," a ten dollar 
gold piece, of the vintage of 1908. as 
bright as If It had just come from the 
mint. 

I suppose the most of us naturalists 
and hunters and fishermen do not 
often have to complain of the gold we 
have to carry; but this poor fisher was 
out of luck, for he was not able 
either to digest It or, for some reason, 
to eject it and it had in all probability 
caused an obstruction that prevented 
the passage of food to the stomach and 
the bird when first seen was probably 
weak and dopey from hunger, though 
strangely enough, when I made the 
skin I found It was not In the least 
emaciated and apparently was In very 
good condition. 

Many people who see the bird, now 
occupying a case In our exhibition 
room, ask me where he got It. I wish 
I knew. Perhaps there might be good 
hunting In that neighborhood. Gold 
"Eagles" have been decidedly scarce 
out here since Uncle Sam com- 
mandeered the visible gold supply a 
few years ago. 

We know where this one went all 
right, for It was turned in to the 
Chamber of Commerce for dues and 
eventually for Uncle Sam 

All we have is the Osprey itself. It 
bears a placard which is the affidavit 
of the donor, duly certified to before a 
notary, that the facts are as stated. 
But In spite of that it is very hard to 
make people believe, sometimes, that 
It is not a mere "fish-hawk story" in- 
stead of the fact that we know it to 
be. 

C. S. Sharp. 
Escondido, Cal 
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ON THE GREAT LAKES 

During the month of September, 
1920, I made several trips on an ore 
boat up the Great Lakes, and was sur- 
prised at the number ot birds that be- 
coming tired or otherwise lit on the 
boat usually far out of sight of land. 
The birds did not appear to be 
fatigued and evidently found it a good 
place for insects beinp constantly 
gleaning the deck for them. They 
were noted to be the moa". numerous 
during the early morning, having pre- 
sumedly lit on the boat at niglit. 

The mate informed me of the cap- 
ture previous of a pair of Blue Herons, 
which took refuge on the ship during 
a storm. 

Sept. 6th. Pair of Bam Swallows 
flying high over the St. Mary's River. 
The 7th. Soo Locks. Junco's and 
Horned Larks. The Horned Larks 
(Sub. S|).7) were of a decidedly more 
yellowish cast than any I have ever 
seen before. Anyone wishing to create 
a new sub-specie of *alpestris* would 
do well to investigate this region. For 
myself they are simply Horned Larks. 
The 8th. This morning away out of 
sight of land in Lake Superior, a 
female Redstart came abroad and re- 
mained all day. My first hand bird 
recorded as a passenger. 

The 9th. Lake Superior. While in 
sight of land a Downy Woodpecker lit 
on the forward spar but soon left for 
the mainland about ten miles away. 

The 10th. Whiteflsh Bay. A fine 
male Rusty Blackbird, and also a male 
White-throated Sparrow, making them- 
selves at home. At 10 a. m. we 
entered the Soo Locks, noted two 
Crows and a Song Sparrow, from the 
boat. How fine the rapids looked to 
the north of us as we were lowered 20 
feet to the water level of the Soo 
River. These rapids were a" favorite 
fishing place of the Indians who came 
fronof great distances to spear the 



whiteflsh which were ascending the 
rapids during the spawning season. 

This is certainly a beautiful region^ 
one I would like to visit during spring. 
The shore line is irregular, dotted 
here and there with light-houses and 
al background of Jack Pines to com- 
plete the panorama. 

The 11th. St. Mary's River. Up td 
this time only the Herring Gull had 
been noted and they were very com- 
mon, one or more being constantly 
about the ship. 

Ring-black Gulls now became equal- 
ly common though they were only 
noted at the Lake Huron entrance. 
Their more slender build together with 
their long narrow wings with a con- 
spicuous black-tip called my attention 
to them at once. All were In the dark 
plama:ge and more timid than the 
HerHng Gulls. Theflr marked bills 
were noted on several occasions as 
they swung in near the boat. 

As We were clearing the river and 
etitering L. St. Clair; thousands of' 
Common Tern and a few Black's were 
noted congregated on a sandbar. They 
made a fine sight as we steatned by 
until our boat had left them behind— 
a white streak on the blue horizon. 

The 20th. Soo River. Pintail Duck. 
Other ducks seen but not identified. 

The 22nd. Lake Erie. Pine Warb- 
ler. 

The 24th. Lake Erie. Nashville 
Warbler. 

The 25th. Lake Huron. This morn- 
ing found 2 Hermit Thrush, 3 White- 
throated Sparrows and a Palm Warb- 
ler on board, and the following morn- 
ing 3 Bobolinks and a pair of (Prairie) 
Horned Larks. 

The 26th. Arrived at Byng Inlet at 
10 o'clock. While going up the inlet 
we were at times but a few yards 
from the shore. The following birds 
were noted from the boat: Myrtle W., 
Tree Sparrows, Crows, Blue Jays,' 
Goldfinches and, of courte, the ever 
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present Herring Gull. As we neared 
the inlet I never saw anything ap- 
proaching the number of Gulls which 
had congregated about the rocky har- 
bor. There were literally a thousand 
or more in all phases of plumage and 
the scramble they would make when 
quantities of food were thrown over 
board. Contrary to my expectation of 
the Gulls of Georgian Bay, no Ring- 
billed Gulls were noted though they 
may abound in the Perry Sound region. 
The inhabitants informed me that the 
Gulls nested on islands not far away. 
This concludes my notes for the sea- 
son, and one in which the charm of 
the lake will not soon be forgotten. 

Lyle De Vem Miller, 
East Claridon, Ohio 



TEXAS DUCK MIGRATION NOTES 

No. 2 



Just as €0on as the wind ceaaes to 
blow trom the south and it gets still, 
look out for a good flight of Ducks 
at this season of the year, because 
they will come in and settle quietly 
ahead of the norther. Now, Mr. Wise 
Hunter, of you wait for the norther to 
arrive you are liable to get but a few 
Ducks. But if you are a wise bird you 
will look at the weather reports and 
see when the next norther is due, and 
then come out a day ahead and Ducks 
you will get plenty of birds if 
you are a good shot. During 
November our first Ducks were 
Scaup and Baldpates; few Ruddys 
and a surprising four or five Red 
Breasted Mergansers; also the beauti- 
ful Hooded Merganser showed up 
with the cold weather. Few Wood 
Ducks as usual. Two White Geese; 
several small bunches of the cute 
little wise Buffleheads which were the 
first observed on the lake to date. A 
bright, shiny thing was sighted on the 
water by a hunter and upon getting 



close he took the silencer of his motor 
boat and started to turn in another 
direction. He said, "Oh, it's a milk 
can." But as he said this the milk 
can flew like a streak of lightning. 
It's nothing more than the wise little 
Bufflehead. He's so pretty and shiny 
on the water that you would think he 
was a tin can floating. But that's 
his good luck. The Mallards came in 
good flights for a few days, big 
bunches were observed in the timbered 
and open waters of the lake. Many 
big brave and beautiful Drakes were 
left at the lake on account of not be- 
ing a fast flier. A bullet goes faster 
than they think. If old Mr. Mallard 
don't use what Duck Ology he has, he 
Is blown up, because a hunter will 
pick a Drake every time. Ain't it the 
very devil to be a Drake of any kind 
of Duck. 
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Ramon Graham, 
Texas. 



NOTES FROM KANSAS 



In Iowa, as the writer has often ob- 
served, the Chimney Swallow never 
plunges head long into the chimney, 
when it goes to roost, but always 
checks its flight for an Instant, hovers 
over the gaping hole and then dropr 
with fluttering wings into the dark 
abysmal place. They do not go in 
singled nor in pairs but as there is 
room without a confusion of wings, 
seldom more than a half dozen at 
once. The reason is obvious. A mul- 
titude of birds and an unchecked flight 
would prevent. the perching and the 
precise balance that the bird must se- 
cure to settle and maintain Its precar- 
ious hold on the smooth chimney 
walls. W. H. H. Barker. 
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Birds Freezing 

Winter set in in earnest this year of 
1919-20 early in December and since 
then we have had many snow storms, 
high winds and severe cold. Below 
zero nights are common. 

A few days ago, Jan. 17th, a Cardi- 
nal was found frozen on a front porch 
here in town. The Cardinal is a' rare 
bird here at any time as we are too 
far north. 

A jQock of imported Quails were 
liberated near here last fall and in 
spite of the fact that they are being 
fed and watched two oi them recently 
got separated from the flock and were 
afterwards found frozen in the snow 
along a fence. 

It is a hard winter on the birds and 
no doubt many of the weaker ones 
have perished of cold and hunger. 

At present the snow is two feet 
and more deep in the woods and it is 
very hard to get around. There is but 
very little bird life. Only a few of 
the common winter birds with an oc- 
casional flock of Pine Siskins. In 
early December while hunting white 
rabbits I saw several flocks of Cross- 
bills but have not seen any lately. 

In the open places in the ice on the 
rivers there are quite a few flocks of 
American Mergansers and Golden 
Eyes. 

R. B. Simpson. 
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"Senee or Inetfnct." 

I have read that birds and animals 
did every action by instinct given 
them. This looks like more sense than 
instinct to me. I went out early in 
the morning of February 27th and 
motored up the lake for a mornings 
fishing for croppie. The waves were 
choppy and it was a cold frosty morn- 
ing. So when I landed at Williams 
Bayou, 1 at once rustled some leaves 



and wood together and built a fire. 
I quickly warmed my hands and feet, 
then took a row boat from behind my 
motor boat and rowed out a short dis- 
tance from the bank. 1 put out my 
lines and glanced over at the burning 
fire that I had left. A Tufted Titmouse 
hopped down near the fire. A small 
saplin stood on the windward side of 
the fire. The Titmouse, after examin- 
ing where the heat was coming from, 
sat peacefully in the small saplin until 
he was good and warm. As the sun 
peeped up from over the rocky hills 
he sang a song of the coming spring 
and was answered by a Cardinal that 
had spent the night close by. It 
looked to me that this bird used sense 
instead of instinct. I wonder if when 
this bird was bom that it had instinct 
to take advantage of a fire when it 
was cold. 

Ramon Graham, 
TexaB Notes, 1920. 



"THE ROAD RUNNERS CURIOSITY" 

I was in the front room of our home 
at the edge of town and heard a noise 
outside which sounded like someone 
walking up to the door. I jumped up 
to put on my shoes and to my surprise 
right on our front porch was a full 
grown Road Runner. 

It seemed unalarmed and walked 
away, going into a sweet potato patch 
next door. It acted like it wanted to 
look into the house to see the bi*'by. 
and it was very tame and took its 
time in leaving. I think this is un- 
usual for these birds to visit right in 
town. 

Mrs. Ramon Graham. 
Ft. Worth. Texas- 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

Bulletin No. 10, The New Vork State 
College of Forestry. The Palisades In- 
terstate Park: A Study in Recreation- 
al Forestry, by P. M. Silloway. 

Guide to the Summer Birds of the 
Bear Mountain and Harriman Park 
Sections of the Palisades Interestate 
Park, by P. M. Silloway. 

The Relation of Forest Animals to 
The Welfare of New York State, by 
Dr. Charles C. Adams. 

The New York State Wild Ufe Me- 
morial to Theodore Roosevelt, by 
Dr. Charles C. Adams. 

The Roosevelt Wild Life State Me- 
morial. By Dr. Charles C. Adams. 

Delights of The Wild Forest Trail. 
By Dr. Charles C. Adams. 

These publications are a part of 
those gotten out by the State of New 
York and Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tions and are descriptive, of the 
Fauna and Flora, of that territory. The 
names of the authors are sufficient 
guarantee of the readability and ac- 
tivities of the contents. Dr. Adams 
being a well known naturalist and 
writings of our friend Silloway on 
birds have been standard for lo these 
many years. 

R. M. Barnes. 



''Report of the Chief Game Guardian, 
Province of Saskatchewan, Canada, 

for 1921" 
It has been a pleasure to examine 
closely this report of 53 clearly printed 
pages, which discloses 102 prosecu- 
tions for violating the Game Law, two 
of which were for killing Swan, where 
the parties were fined $20.00 instead 
of 1200.00. 

It also discloses the dissimination 
of 49,200 pieces of printed matter rela- 
tive to game, birds, laws, etc., and re- 
cites the seizure of 203 illegally killed 
birds and fur bearing animals, besides 
over 6,000 pounds of moose meat. It 



tells of iBctures attended by almost 
12,000 school children, besides giTlng 
a list of specimens secured by the 
scientists of the United States Biologi- 
cal Survey; reviews the legislation on 
subject and makes recommendations 
with reference thereto, discusses the 
duck sickness with which the wild 
fowl of Canada were afflicted and then 
refers generally the status of the geese, 
swans, cranes, big game and forbear- 
ing animals, besides setting forth the 
reports of the several assistant game 
guardians, as well as giving a tabu- 
lated resume of the 666,000 fur bear- 
ing animals taken in that year. This 
report is a credit to the compiler, and 
the Department issuing it. — ^R. M. B. 



"Journal of the Museum of Compara- 
tive Oology, Voi. II, 1-2, 1921" 

This issue is a credit to W. I^eon 
Dawson, the editor. It Is well illns- 
trated and contains much information 
of interest to the Oologist. 

The first article being by the edi- 
tor, "A candid examination of the right 
to collect bird eggs," leaves little to 
be said further on that subject. It is 
fair, exhaustive, logical and thorough. 
This is followed by other articles, and 
communications on the same subject; 
all of which is brought about largely 
by the publication in the English 
Press of a silly fulmination against 
the Museum of Comparative Oology, 
entitled "Another New Threat to Bird 
Life,' without any signature, perhaps 
because no reputable scientist or man 
of standing would sign such a thing; 
also because of another similar article 
appearing in the illustrated London 
News, over the signature of W. P. 
Pycroft, of the British Museum. 

If the readers of The Oologist could 
walk with the editor into the library 
of our new museum here and take 
from the shelves the Catalogue of 
Bird Eggs, in the British Museum, pub- 
lished a number of years ago, bein^ 
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five full volumes and sit down at our 
desk with pencil and tablet, and figure 
up the number of eggs owned by the 
Museum, we opine, that by so doing 
they would arrive shortly at the con- 
clusion that those connected with the 
British Museum living in a houso 
covered by so much glass of this kind, 
to say the least should be the very 
last ones to commence throwing 
stones. The few thousand eggs in 
the Museum of Comparative Oology, 
and the accumulations that are likely 
to be received by it, will not justify 
criticism, from the British Museum, 
with its vast accumulations of thous- 
ands upon thousands of specimens of 
this class of scientific material. 

Again if the Trustee of The British 
Museum could go through The Museum 
Museum could go through the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Oology, as 
we did, and see and realize the 
splendid equipment and Infinite 
care bestowed upon the specimens 
there, and their present state of per- 
fection and preservation, and compare 
the same with the neglected and un- 
sightly slipshod manner in which 
oological specimens of the British 
Museum are treated, we are reason- 
ably sure that Brother Pycroft, would 
receive a more or less gentle sugges* 
tion from sources in authority to give 
more attention to the specimens under 
the care of that great institution, and 
spend less time carping, growling at 
and criticizing a younger and smaller 
institution that has fairly won its 
place In the Sun of public confidence 
and usefulness though it be smaller 
than that great mother of all museums. 
There are people, however, of small 
caliber connected in more or less sub- 
ordinate capacities with all great In- 
stitutions who seem to imagine that 
tjiey have grown big and because of 
such connection with such institution 



they are thereby authorized to direct 
human affairs, of which they know 
little or nothing, even as far away as 
the other side of the globe. It may be 
that this gentleman who is so free in 
his criticism and so reatly to attack 
that which he has never seen and of 
which It Is clearly evident that he ha> 
little or no reliable Information, be- 
longs to this class.— R. M. B. 



RESULTS 
Paul G. Howes 



It Is gratifying that the birds ar^ 
coming back; that civilization is not 
to exterminate them all, and that the 
widespread and general sympathy for 
real rigid bird protection Is bringing 
great results that are truly great in 
every sense of the- word. Witness 
this: A few years ago. It would have 
been impossible to find Black-crowned 
Night Herons meeting anywhere near 
Stamford where I live. My house 
stands less than three hundred yards 
from the water of Long Island Sound 
with a clear view of all its beauties. 
At low tide three years ago an oc- 
casional Heron of the species in ques- 
tion fiew in for the purpose of feeding, 
but they were scarce at best. Since 
that time they have Increased very re- 
markably until they now are common 
birds, as of yore. Several stayed all 
winter la"st year, owing to the mild 
season and the culmination came dur- 
ing the spring of 1921, when I found 
a breeding colony, a real old time rook 
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ery, and near by were fifteen nests of 
the Green Heron to boot! For the 
good of the birds that nesting place 
will remain an ornithological secret 
for the present, at any rate. 

Late in the summer (end of July) 
I visited the place and found two fine 
American Egrets in company with 
other Herons. This is my second record 
of this bird and a mighty pleasing one. 

In 1911 I recorded the breeding of 
the Killdeer at Long Ridge, Connecti- 
cut, nine miles from my house. Last 
year (1920) a pair bred in the same 
field that I found the nest in. They 
raised their young successfully. This 
spring they were back there and un- 
doubtedly bred, while a second pair 
nested on the sands a few hundred 
yards from my house. 

At Long Ridge, a pair of Black 
Duck have returned to a certain 
swampy thicket on my brother's farm 
for two seasons. They spend the sum- 
mer and undoubtedly breed, but so 
far I have been unable to locate the 
nest. Their actions and the fact that 
in the fall there is a small flock of the 
Ducks, substantiates this supposition 
very strongly. I have no doubt but 
what I will find the nest next year, as 
the birds return to the identical spot 
in the spring. 

For the first time in many years a 
pair of Red-headed Woodpeckers 
raised their young near my house this 
year. On August first the two old 
ones and four noisy young were living 
in some dead oaks near by. This is 
good news indeed! 

Here is the biggest surprise of all. 
In June I was calling on a* friend in 
Stamford. Near the house at which 
I was calling stood another one with 
large columns supporting the spacious 
porch on which several people were 
sitting. These coulmns were hollow 
and 60 placed that from the top near 
the porch roof an entrance could be 



gained to the inside of any one of 
them. As I sat on the porch of my 
friend's house I heard a loud squawk- 
ing noise coming from one of the col- 
umns of the other house, and as . I 
turned to look in that direction, a 
female Sparrow Han^k arrived with a 
garter snake and was greeted by ik>ur 
half grown young that piled from the 
column to be fed on the ledge. The 
birds paid no attention whatever to 
the people on the porch nor the auto- 
mobile that entered the driveway. As 
far as I could see the entire family of 
Hawks were as tame as Robins. I 
have never seen anything like it be- 
fore. 

These few observations give a fair 
index to the ultimate results of bird 
protection. The laws that we have to- 
day, mean that in twenty years con- 
ditions will be as they used to be. We 
devastated Easterners won't have to go 
to the far northwest to see Gulls and 
shore birds and the other ones that 
make the heart leap when they lay 
their eggs. 

As for the smaller birds, they are 
undoubtedly increasing also. Orchard 
Orioles breed commonly in the sapling 
maples along the streets where new 
houses have been built. They seem 
to prefer these little trees that have 
been transplanted and have been set 
back in the process. Again I have 
noticed that the Warblers are easier 
to find than they use to be and the 
Martins are coming back occasionally. 

I have been convinced that Gulls 
breed near Stamford for some time 
past, because more of them stay each 
summer when the time for departure 
northward comes. Since the breeding 
season I have been informed of a place 
not ten miles from my house where 
many nested this year. Next spring 
we shall see. I look forward to the 
coming of the greatest of all seasons 
with keener Joy than ever. 
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THE NEW PRICE LIST 

We are pleased to announce that the New Catalogue of Prices of North 
American Birds' Eggs, will be ready for distribution January 1st, 1922: This 
catalogue wiU fill an acute necessity. It has been sixteen years since a catalogue 
appeared that contained prices upcm which the working Oologists of America as 
a whole were willing to base their exchanges. In 1919 an election was called 
to be participated in by all the active Oologists in North America, who selected 
a committee of twenty-five well known Oologists to revise the prices. Then a 
committee of three to pass finally on the prices agreed upon by the larger com- 
mRtee. Two full years were occupied in this work and it is now ready for the 
printer. 

The catalogue will be published by the undersigned and its general arrange- 
ment wUl be as follows: 

1. An introduction. 

2. A history of Birds' Egg Catalogue. 

3. A history of this Catalogue. 

4. Prices in this Catalogue. 

5. Directions for collecting and preparing eggs. 

6. Copy of Standard Data. 

7. Illustration of proper way to mark eggs. 

8« Illustrations showing proper cabinet arrangements of collections 

9. Report of the Committee of Twenty-five to revise prices. 

10. Names and prices adopted for each species. 

11. Advertisements. 

The size of the catalogue will be the same size as The Oologist, which it will 
in general respect as to make-up resemble. Advertisements of approved char- 
axster will be accepted at the rate of $10.00 per page, $5.00 per column and pro- 
porticmate rates for half and quarter columns. Classified advertisements of 
not over fifty words will be accepted in limited numbers at one cent per word. 

As this will be without doubt the standard price list of North American Birds 
Eggs, for many years to come, and will be used by all museums throughout the 
world it is an unusual opportunity to secure desirable publicity. Those wishing 
advertising space should send in their application early. The catalogue will be 
printed on paper suitable to write on with pen and ink and will be used by many 
as a record on which to keep track of tbeir own collection. 

The book will retail at $1.00 per copy in paper covws, those desiring a cloth 
bound copy can procure it for $2.00. The first edition will be about 500 copies. 
Send us your subscriptions and copy for advertisements now, on the blanks 
published in this issue. 

R. M. BARNES, LACON, ILLJNOIS. 
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-i^-fK^ii for lets than 36 eaats. 

We will advertlsa the skins, nests, esffs, or mounted specimens of North Amer- 
ican Bird:i for sale for persons havinff a lawful authority under the law to dml 
*n the same. These columns are for the use of tliose desiring to make bona ttM 
exchangees cf such specimens for scientific collecting purposes only. — BDITOR. 



I will purchase for cash entire col- 
lections of North American Bird Skins, 
mounted birds and birds eggs or odd 
lots of the same, which I still need to 
compleie my series. Send list and 
prices. K. M. Barnes. Lacon, Ills. 

WANTED — Good set with data of 
Falco perregrlnus anatum. Cash or 
exchange. H, Klrke Swann, Thorn- 
combe, Lyonsdown, New Barnet. Lon- 
don, England. 

WANTED — One large upright egg 
cabinet with large drawers, also want 
best Burr Drills, have stamps to trade 
for eg ga Arthur Blo cher, Ambo y, Ills. 

I have following species in good sets 
to exchange: 295, 325. 327. 346, 352, 
355. 419, 421, 482. 498d. 613a, 585b, 594a. 
602. 639, 641, 697. 759a. Thos H. Jack- 
son, 304 N. Franklin St., West Chester, 
Penn sylvania. 

EXCHANGE— Texas birds 'eggs in 
sets. Bird and animal Skins, Curios. 
Natural history specimens. Ramon 
Graham, 3722 Ave. J. Poly, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 

In order to buy material for my 
Maynard Series, l" will sell, at very low 
figures, many selected singles for this 
series; of some a large number; of 
rarer ones, Just a few. (Details about 
the series later). P. B. Peabody. Blue 
Rapids, Kansas. 

WANTED — Eggs of Nos. 81, 82, 83. 
84, 85, 102. 109, 110, 112. 113, 267. 270, 
272. Wandering Albatross. Mazagucus 
conspiclllatus. For exchange. 92.1, 96, 
96.1, 111. Pufflnus Carniepes Oestra- 
lata Solandrik Phaethon rubicandus. 
Roland Archer, Ryecroft, Lyndhurst, 
Victoria. Australia. 

"for sale — My entire egg collec- 
tion at once. Sets 85, 185, 264, 330, 343. 
352a, 355, 356a. 357b. 416, 417, 478b. 568. 
717a, etc. Singles 55, 60. 254; Ducks, 
Geese, etc. Also few fine skins. Oolo- 
glst Vols. XI. XII; Condor Vol. XX; 
Nidologlst, Vol. II, Nos. 4-8; Vol. Ill, 
Vol. IV, Nos. 1. 2, 9. Robert F. Backus, 
Florence. Colo. Box 362. _ 

WANTED— Sets of eggs containing 
abnormal specimens, such as runts, 
monstrocities. abnormally marked or 
unmarked, alblnlstlc and malformed 
specimens. Those with good data only 
wanted to further my studies of oolog- 
Ical abnormalities. Write me when 
you have anything of this nature. Best 
cash price given. J. Warren Jacobs, 
Waynesburg, Penna. _ 

FOR EXCHANGE— Personally col- 
lected sets of the following species: A. 
O. U. 63, 64, 65. 67. 69. 70, 74, 80, 198. 
199. 319. 320a, 329, 342. 387, 421, 488, 
498g. 513a, 563, 573. 593, 604. 612, 622a. 
633, 703a, 704. 705. 706, 707. 731, 736, 
761 and 766. What have you? Many 



SKINS 

BIRDS and ANIMALS mounted. Skins 
tanned. Write for price list Ramon 
Graham. Taxidermist, 3722 Ave. J. 
Poly, Fort Worth, Texas. 

EXCHANGE— I can offer Western 
bird skins for first class skins that I 
need. Will also exchange A-1 Mam- 
mal skins. Send list. Alex. Walker, 
Blaine. Oregon. _ 

1 will Exchange Mounted Birds for 
Bird Skins and Eggs or Sell Mounted 
Birds and Bird Skins for cash. D. V. 
Hembree. Ro s wcll. Geo rgia. 

WANTED— Five perfect skins of all 
the Hawks. Cash only. Address K. B, 
Mathes, Batavia, N. Y. 

Fine p^ir of skins. Band Tailed 
Pigeon. Male and Female for best offer 
eggs in sets, or skins of Warbler's 
family. Dr. A. G. Prill, Sclo, Oregon. 

NOTICE — I am moving to Tuscon. 
Ariz., and will be glad to hear from all 
collectors who wish to write me, at my 
new address. James Wood, North- 
yillo, Michigan. 

"WANTED — Fine perlect skins of 
hawks and ducks, shoveller, and Blue 
wing teal especially; Cooper's and Red 
tailed hawks. Make best cash offers. 
K. 1 i. Mathes. Batavia. N. Y. 

WANTED— Birds' Eggs and Skins. 
Can (jffer Shells, Minerals, Corals, Cur- 
ios, Butterflies, Biological Specimens. 
Stamps. Half-tones, Cuts. Scientific and 
Medical books. Ernest H. Short, Roch- 
ester. N. Y. Box 173. 

SKINS ^^ ^NTED— A-No. 1 Skins of 
the following birds wanted: Golden- 
wingod, Virginia's, Nashville, Sennett's, 
Olivo. Black-fronted, Cerulean, Bay- 
breasted, Sycamore. Grace's. Golden- 
cheeked, Palm. Connecticut, Mourning, 
and Wilson's Warblers; also Water 
'llirush, for which I offer skins of 
Western Birds. Alex. Walker. Blaine, 
Oregon. 

FOR SALE ONLY— A-1 Mounted 
Birds. Group of 3 solitary sandpipers. 
$10. Rare hybrid of black duck and 
iUillard $25; Scarlet tan. $3.50; Mourn- 
ing dove $3.50; Savanna Sparrow $2.60; 
Che*«t. Col. Longspur $3; Snow Bunt 
$2.50; Hooded Merganser $5; Wilson 
Snipe $3. Books — N. A. Early Tertiary 
Bryozoa, Canu and Bassler, 1920, 2 
parts. Text 870 pages. Plates 162 
pages; Paper covers new, pages uncut 
$10. INSECT CASES— 8xl0ix2i Glass 
tops. Need fresh paper linings. 6 for 
$4.. Have 12. SHEli.S— Collection of 
34 5 species from all over world. Many 
rare one.s. All correctly identified 
price $10. PAUL G. Howes Laboratory. 
.^^tainford. (Tonn. 



species desired iri 
Pemberton, 729 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 



m^colTectionr^Tnr 
Kennedy Building, 
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SUBSCRIPTION. 60 CKNT8 PKR YEAR 
Bzamioe tbe number on tbe wrapper of yoar Oologist. It denotes tbe time your sab- 
scriptloQ expires. Remember we must be notified li you wish it discontinued and all 
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nPHE new Catalogue printing is progressing nicely^ and 
our printers inform us that it will surely be out by 
January 1st, 1922. We have already passed on the copy 
for the preliminary matter and are expecting every day 
that part of the copy giving the list of the Birds and Prices 
for eggs. Those desiring copies should file their applica- 
tion early, and those desiring advertising space must act 
with promptness: No such opportunity for desirable pub- 
licity has been offered to the Oologists of this country with- 
in the recollection of the writer. This catalogue will event- 
ually reach every Scientific Oologist in the United States 
and Canada, and many in Foreign lands, and will be for 
years to come the standard reference book on this subject 
in all of the Museums of the world, — there is no doubt 
about that. — R. M. Barnes. 
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FLORIDA SUNSHINE 

As far into my ^hort past as I can 
see I huve always been interested 
deeply in birds and mammals. I have 
always waited patiently until spring 
when they would be allowed by old 
man weather to return to their and 
my old rendezvous along the stone 
walls, pastures, swamps, woods and 
hillsides up amongst these Connecticut 
hills and ridges. 

I have fished the swift trout brooks 
more than once and caught nothing; 
at other times a good string, but at all 
times their cheery song and presence 
has been most welcome. 

The young fellow of today is rare 
that likes to go into the woods and 
study birds, and give up good times of 
going to shows and having all kinds of 
pleasure. I have few friends but 
plenty of sympathizers, alas it is too 
bad to be known as a "bird crank," 
"fiend," "odd stick," etc. Therefore it 
is a pleasure to have friends interested 
like yourself even to write to. You 
know, misery loves company. 

Now therefore, in the spring of 1919 
when my friend, Mr. W. W. Worthing- 
ton of Shelter Island, N. Y. wrote and 
asked me if I cared to go to Florida 
and assist him and study the birds a 
little I sura thought an offer had come 
down from heav- :. 

I went over and paid him a visit, 
went salt water fishing the first time 
of my life, and inspected the boat we 
were to use in Florida. It was a skiff 
only 14 feet long with cockpit. It had 
collapsible hoops over the pit at night 
aAd to cover the sail. 

I saw Mr. Worthington's wonderful 
mounted collection in the Shelter 
Island Library and wa's much im- 
pressed with it, with its originator al- 
so, and planned to have a like collec- 
tion some day myself. A piece I read 
in "The Oologist," of June 1918 came 
to my mind at once. It is titled "An 



Appreciation," and I am sure this short 
story written by Mr. S. S. Dickey Is 
meant for the same kind of men as Mr. 
Worthington. 

From him I learnt much on our trip 
and he was unconscious of the larger 
part of it. I also learned that science 
is based on facts, cold facts. 

We were to leave the first of No- 
vember so I left Long Island in week, 
and went home to work very hard that 
summer to buy my outfit, etc. 

We kept up a perpetual correspond- 
ence throughout the summer and made 
all our plans. We were to go to New 
Berlin at first and wait for our boat to 
come down by express. 

I took "The Wyandotte" at New 
London, the 29th of October and went 
over to Long Island and found Mr. 
Worthington had everything as- 
sembled and had spent much time. 
painstaking time, getting things ready. 
He also built our boat, a* handsome 
piece of work. 

We left Greenport. Long Island No- 
vember 15th with what stuff we could 
carry and dog, our mascot. "Rags," a 
very small dog that liked a boat. We 
finally arrived at the wonderful Penn- 
sylvania Station and as we were load- 
ed down pretty heavy and had a dog 
we were the subject of many curious 
eyes, but I imagine we did look **kinda- 
seedy." 

The rest of that day we saw New 
York City, bought our tickets on the 
Clyde Line, and visited the New York 
Museum of Natural History which Is 
some Museum. When night came I 
had the worst headache of my life and 
sure was glad to get to "roost." 

We left New York at about 10 a. m. 
the next day and soon were past the 
Statue of Liberty, and headed sooth- 
ward, to that birds* paradise Florida. 

I never got seasick but was glad 
when we got to Charlestown, S. C. We 
visited the old slave market, St. 
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Michaers Church, etc., and here leaw 
a large palm for the first time. Most 
of the city looked very old and dirty 
and darkies were very plentiful. 

My first view of Florida the next 
day was palm trees fringed along the 
sand, and the Jetties and yellow water 
at the mouth of the St. John's River. 
On the way up to Jacksonville I saw 
my first eagle (bald) perched on a 
spot near the river, also Florida Cor- 
morants, and several little Blue 
Herons, Immature and mature. We 
left the steamer "Apache," that night > 
and put up in a hotel. 

The next morning we had a good 
breakfast and begun to get enthusi- 
astic. We got abroad the small pas- 
senger boat and went down to New 
Berlin. We stayed here from Nov. 19 
to Dec. 15 waiting for our boat to 
come down from the North. 

During all our stay at New Berlin, 
we were with Mr. Alfred Lucas, a 
Florida "Cracker," but one of the most 
generous open hearted fellows I ever 
saw. His life was a continual torture 
with >four brawling yelling children. 
Worthington would buy cane syrup 
that they would all clean up at once, 
and then all start yelling in agony . 
with the teethache. "It was truly the 
pigs in the parlor and the hens in the 
pantry" here. I couldn't quite relish 
those monstrous Southern cockroaches 
that were so plentiful here. 

The water wa's sulphurous and tasted 
exactly like rotten eggs smell, which 
was sure some disappointment -to me 
as I thought I was going to send some 
nice highly scented Florida water 
(like you buy in bottles at a good 
price) home to my mother. Anyway 
we drank rainwater as long as it last- 
ed. They say this sulphur water is 
good for people's kidneys but 1 would 
rather take pills. 

I found that some of these 
"Crackers" were a little superstitious 

In the grub-line while at New Berlin, 



I had my first com "pone," "grits," 
mullet and shrimp. The little white 
beans we eat up North they called 
"Yankee beans" down here. They also 
drank black coffee strong enough to 
"float a flatiron," and then I began to 
see why the Lord gave these people 
a good kidney remedy — aged egg 
water. We also had some frankfurts, 
once in a while, that were sure pep- 
pery. 

I was surprised at seeing the large 
bushes they call myrtle, while ours 
are smaller and are called bayberries. 
Our berries are twice as large though. 
Here I saw my first orange tree. It 
wa:s a small undeveloped one, however, 
loaded with green fruit. 

Every day or two a flotilla of sub- 
marine would go up river to Jackson- 
ville, also Ford eagles, with an oc- 
casional hydroplane. The steamships 
and there were some huge ones too, 
were very plentiful and one could al- 
most reach out and touch them, the 
river was so narrow. 

We found birds quite plentiful here. 
All night the Wayne Clapper Rail 
would keep up his noisy racket with 
an occasional Night Heron flying 
over. 

I saw but one Virginia rail. Great 
Blue Herons were quite plentiful alons^ 
the creek shores at dusk, also th^ir 
small brothers. The natives called 
them "Poor Johns" and wanted some 
to eat! 

Worthington's Marsh Wren (Telma- 
todytes palustris grlseus) were quite 
plentiful here along with the long and 
short bills. Laughing gulls were com- 
mon with an occasional different 
specie. While the tide was out th'6 
mud flats were covered with Killdeer 
Plover, a few sandpipers and other 
birds. 

All kinds of fish, shrimp and crabs 
were quite plentiful at New Berlin, but 
I suppose they are the same in all 
Southern waters. 
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Our boat arrived in Jacksonville 
about the 15th of December and we 
went up there intending to row down, 
a good 15 miles I guess but the water 
and wind were too much for us, so we 
got abroad the small passenger boat 
going our way and towed the skiff. 

On the morning of the 17th we were 
up bright and early ready to row or 
sail to our destination, Moss Bluff, on 
the Ocklawaha river about 200 miles 
off. We rowed all day long and when 
night overtook us we were Just above 
Arlington about three miles across 
from Jacksonville. 

We camped for the night on the 
shore, under a big magnolia tre3 and 
slept on a Spanish moss bed right out 
doors, and it was certainly a cold night 
too. I never was so tired in my life; 
just "flopped" down on to that hard 
bed and dreamed I was on a feather 
one upon the Ocklawaha with all 
kinds of birds singing merrily all 
around me. 

In the meantime we had been wait- 
ing for some powder to come down 
from the North, but it never came, so 
were stranded in Arlington, for a 
month. (Couldn't bay powder in Flor- 
ida.) 

Our quarters while there was an old 
real estate office, I was the "Chief 
cook and bottle washer" and certainly 
did a lot of experimenting. Every 
morning I fried what Worthington 
called griddle cakes but in this section 
we call them "flippers," b'gosh. 

We didn't see many birds while 
here. Every Sunday the woods were 
full of darkies with modern shot guns 
^vho kept wild life down pretty well I 
guess. 

There was a large gang of convicts 
here repairing the roads with shells. 

I climed my first orange tree at Ar- 
lington. It had one huge yellow fruit 
at the very top that I couldn't dislodge 
with a club, so I decided to climb it. 

While climbing this tree I decided if 



I were a Florida orange grower I 
would keep my trees well pruned. I 
wouldn't have liked to fall in a bunch 
of trees like that one. 

After a few minutes which seemed 
years I got my "paws," on to that 
orange and prepared to land, and de- 
vour him, but Lord when I got a* piece 
into my mouth I thought is was some 
kind of a decoy orange loaded with 
vinegar and alum. I found out after 
it was a wild one. 

While walking In the woods near 
Arlington I came upon a dead cow, 
which was covered with black vul- 
tures. They were sure a dirty lot and 
reminded me of our Crows up North, 
but they (vultures) of course were 
very much larger and tamer, almost 
bold. 

I saw several specimens of mistletoe 
in the treetops, also nice holly trees 
while here. There was a small tur- 
pentine "still" at Arlington and it was 
interesting to watch the darkies at 
work around it. It smelled nice 
around there, too. 

There were quite a lot of moving 
picture actors In action around Arling- 
ton, roses were plentiful also, but 
there was plenty of cold disagreeable 
rain and wind Every morning it sure 
was some chilly; a damp penetrating 
chill that I never have felt up North. 
We had to pile a lot of blankets on us 
at night to keep warm. 

Finally got some powder from Bir- 
mington, Alabama. 

We left Arlington January 16th and 
proceeded upstream propelled by 
"elbow grease." 

The Clyde boat "Osceola." passed 
us going down stream in a few hours 
and it seemed to me that we were 
leaving civilization behind, but I 
thought we had to do that to see many 
birds. 

We rowed hard all that day against 
a heavy wind and water and night 
found us opposite a reson named 
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Orange Park probably 12 or 13 miles 
below Jacksonville. We camped that 
night in the most dreary, dismal, 
muddy place that I had ever been in 
my life so far, and it poured all nigh^ 
which made it worse, although we 
were under the canvas hood of our 
boat. 

Early the next morning we rowed 
over to Orange, (I guess the river was 
three miles wide here), and bought 
some provisions. 

In about two hours our first favor- 
able wind came up and we sure did 
travel all that day under our leg-o- 
mutton sail. 

That night we landed near Colee 
which was a better camping site, but 
with considerable dead goats laying 
around the woods and we were much 
aroused by ''Rags," stirring one up. 

The next day we sailed two hours 
but had to row all day after that. We 
were quite a while finding our way 
out of a large bed of water hyacinths 
at a sharp bend in the river but finally 
got through. 

We reached a negro settlement that 
night near a place called Fairview, a 
very pretty place, but we were 
bothered all night with "razorbacks." 
They were sure hungry and I was very 
cautious in not leaving any of my long 
limbs exposed to their ravenous 
mouths! 

The next day (Jan. 19th) at half 
past ten we reached Palakaand bought 
some fresh bread. This was quite an 
enterprising little town 

After racing hard all day we reached 
and camped at a spot Worthington 
thought was Mosquito Landing, near 
Buffalo Gap. That night we were 
aroused by the hardest looking speci- 
men of a "razorback," I ever saw. We 
couldn't drive him away and he was 
some savage too. 

It was here that I first saw the re 
mains of a shell bank, so common in 
parts of Florida. There were also 



several deep holes dug, I guess by In- 
dian relic hunters. 

The next day we reached Welaka, 
after a hard row nearly all day. We 
stopped here for our mail and then 
started out again and camped about a 
half mile up the Ocklawaha, the mouth 
of which is in sight of Welaka on the 
St. Johns. We had to chop down sev- 
eral bushes and then sleep in the boat 
drawn up on the mud. Talk about 
mosquitoes ! 

The next day we started out and 
rowed up the Ocklawaha for about 10 
or 12 miles against a whirlwind cur- 
rent, in a scalding sun, and were burnt 
as red as bricks. When night came 
we were all in, and couldn't sleep with 
mosquitoes, ^e couldn't use our 
mosquito bars right and it was slow 
torture. I covered myself with my 
blanket and let my nose stick out, but 
as I have a rather prominent nose it 
soon was the target for their opera- 
tions. 

I believe the Ocklawaha is the 
crookedest river in the world, there 
are very few dry camping places along 
it. We expected to be held up by the 
water hyacinths but the currents took 
them into other eddies than ours. 

There was plenty of water lettuce, 
too, but we failed to see any gallinules. 
We expected to find plenty of limpkins 
on the Ocklawaha with anhingas and 
other water birds but failed to see even 
one. 

The natives claim that limpkins 
have left the Ocklawaha of late years. 
I saw plenty of Herns, a few wood 
ducks, large turtles and some snakes, 
but I guess it was to late for "gators." 
"Wards" Heron was quite plentiful 
and the Owls and other wild life made 
an awful racket after dark. 

The river is full of bass and they 
leap and splash all night but don't 
make half as much noise as the 
mosquitoes! 

There is some good semi-tropical 
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scenery along the Ocklawaha and you 
see several stately palm and cypress 
towering above the lower trees and 
vegetation, where coons, otters and 
other animals and reptiles roam ga- 
lore. 

The river water is clear as a crystal 
and you can see all the way to the 
bottom where it bubbles up in some 
places. 

The small passenger boat from Sil- 
ver Springs to Palatka, passed us on 
several occasions and we were pretty 
crowded sometimes as the Ocklawaha 
isn't much wider than a mill canal. 

I think we rowed against the swift 
current for about 35 miles, and after 
awhile became completely exhausted 
and a little nervous in. thinking we 
would never get to Moss Bluff. And 
we never did! 

One morning after a record horrible 
night's sleep we crawled out of our 
blankets in the boat, in a good place 
for malaria, and Worth ington was as 
red as a wild Indian, and I guess I was 
the same. I forgot to say I felt like a 
wild man and he looked like one We 
looked at the "Ocks" little, old current 
for a while and then I saw changes 
rapidly coming over Worthington's 
face and I knew in an instant what 
was on his mind but never once did 
I open my "peeper." 

After a while he sprung "Let's go 
back down to Welaka and get a 
shack?" I held back a while and then 
answered very reluctantly, "Just as 
you say." 

Now, I can't blame Mr. Worthington 
as he is an old man and did his share 
of the rowing and we might have be- 
come mad-men in rowing against that 
ever increasing swift current to Moss 
Bluff, a good 60 or 70 miles off, still 
in the first place if we had known 
what the "Ock" and surrounding coun- 
try was, we would never have been 
there. Anyway gas is the stuff. 

We might have camped and rested 



but it was all a wet, muddy, treach- 
erous swamp and our grub was getting 
low, so we evacuated at once and 
leaped (not slow leaping either) aboard 
our skiff pushed out into the current 
and went down It like a shot. 

First Worthington would take up a 
paddle and steer and then I and when 
we were losing velocity we would take 
up the oars and soon gain momentum. 

I will have to confess that we 
wished we had never seen Florida, 
but since then the old Florida fever 
has come back on me and away I go 
again the first opportunity. 

We hired a shack from a "Cracker/* 
near Welaka and stayed there until 
February 11th. There was a grape 
fruit grove right over the rence ana 
an orange one not far away, that I 
made look sick. No wild one either! 

The owner of the grapefruit grove 
got a little suspicious and Worthington 
advised me to rid the neighborhood of 
parings in haste one day. which I did 
after much exertion. 

While in Welaka I saw a fine shell 
mound, a solid mass 20 feet thick. I 
guess the contents are a species of 
snail as I haven't studied conchology 
much. There was an orange grove 
planted on top of some of them. 

We had Northern people for com- 
pany in Welaka and were happy as 
there were a few birds around there, 
but after a while it got to be pretty 
wet weather. 

Just before coming North we had 
an awful season of rain that lasted 
ten days and nights. It poured into 
our shanty and as we had a lot of 
stuff and outfit we had to work some 
to keep things dry. Natives said it 
was the worst spell in years and I 
guess it was as it washed away the 
ground and made small brooks where 
there were none before. The St. 
John's rose rapidly and just a little 
more would have carried off our 
shanty. 
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3>irrticg tbose ten days of solitude we 
got pretty dlecour&ged with Florida. 
and I decided to brave the month ol 
March 119 In Connecticnt, and go home 
1 "sprung" It ttite time and became a 
"equealer," but Worthington agreed to 
g» too, so we sacrlflced our outfli, 
todk the "Oaceola" trom Welaha the 
ifight ot FebmaTy 11. at twelve o'clock 
and look the trip down to Jackson- 
vWe. 

On February 13th we took the Clyde 
liner "Mohawk" and came to New 
York City. 

I don't suppose this story I have 
written will ever appear In print, as It 



ia the Brat I have ever written, and I 
imagine Is pretty crude, but If it should 
1 hope Mr. Worthing:ton will not see 
it, as I Imagine It would not digest 
very well with him, but with me it ia 
only a kind of confession. 

1 wrote It in answer to the appeal 
tor more copy, by the Editor of our 
nice little representative paper. "The 
Oologlst," which I hope to take all my 
life and if I can "The Oologlaf will 
probably last a good many years as I 
am not far past a score. 

Harold N. Vars, 
PlalnBeld. C<»n. 



It and Egga of Texas Meadow Lark.^Photo by B. J. La Baron 
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SAVE THE FLAMINGOES 

Editor Oologifit: 

You will see by the enclosed that I 
have interested the authorities at 
Nassau, the capital of the Bahama 
Islands, dn the preservation of the 
Flamingo, and the White Crowned 
Pigeon. Our American Consul there, 
writes me. 

"I have taken the matter up with 
the Governor and other officials and 
all are much interested." So we can 
hope for the best. Mr. Lathrop, our 
Consul there, and his wife are much 
interested in birds, and I found him 
most courteous in his efforts to assist 
me in every possible way, when on the 
Islands collecting. There is a great 
deal of work yet to be done by 
Naturalists (Note I do not use the 
word Ornithologists), on the Islands, 
and one's first trip only leaves the de- 
sire to return for a more lengthy stay, 
especially during the breeding season 
of the birds. All of which goes to 
show that collectors are not bent on 
exterminating the breed, as some 
would have us. 

Harold H Bailey, 
Miami Beach, Florida. 

Extract from a letter dated July 26, 
1921, addressed to the American Con- 
sul at Nassau, by Harold H. Bailey, 
director of the Miami Beach Zoologi- 
cal Park and Museum of Natural Hist- 
ory. Mr. Bailey is an ornithologist of 
repute whose book on the bird life of 
» the state of Virginia is a standard. 
"The Islands are more than attractive 
to the ornithologists, and as many of 
the Bahama forms are taken sparing- 
ly on the Florida Keys, generally 
blown across during stormy weather, 
specimens are necessary to the U. S. 
collections for comparison, etc. I do 
hope that some time in the near future 
I shall be able to return and do more 
work there, especially in the interior 
of Andros, which is little known and 
explored as yet. 



It seems a pity the Bahamas goyem- 
ment cannot afford to appoint a regular 
warden for each one of the Flamingo 
breeding colonies, four all told, and 
pay such wardens for six months 
each year — which would allow the 
eggs to be laid, the young reared; and 
old birds to moult, in perfact safety. 
As it now stands, I was informed that 
while the government puts a heavy 
fine on one molesting them, there is 
no one appointed to protect them, and 
it is therefore impossible to stop the 
taking of eggs and young, and old 
birds when moulting, by the local in- 
habitants, and spongers as well. A 
warden should camp near the breed- 
ing grounds to make it successful. At 
present there are many families living 
near these nesting grounds, and spon- 
gers systematically taking eggs, young 
and old birds, covering a period of 
five months or even longer, for by 
robbing the colonies, the breeding sea- 
son is prolonged owing to many birds 
laying a second or third time after be- 
ing robbed of eggs or young. As you 
probably know, this is a different 
specie of Flamingo than one found 
down in Egypt and so commonly seen 
at Cairo and along the canal, and so 
much commented on by tourists when 
visiting that section. It is more than 
probable that unless their breeding 
colonies are protected in the Bahamas, 
our native bird will soon become ex- 
tinct. As Nassau becomes the harbor 
for yachting parties In large numbers 
after the completion of their new har- 
bor basin, these birds if they could be 
incessant, or even made to hold their 
own, would offer great inducements 
to the tourist to spend both time and 
money in the Islands. I believe your 
British government could establish a 
small breeding colony of penned up 
birds, say twenty-five pair. In a fenced 
enclosure on most any of the islands, 
and not only save these birds from ex- 
tinction but make it pay from many 
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angles. It also seems a pity that the 
famous White-crowned Pigeon of the 
Bahamas should be shot for sport and 
food, just at the time it is laying and 
with small young in nests. At the 
time of my visit there last month, the 
majority of these pigeons had nests 
just ready for eggs, many with fresh 
eggs, and a few newly hatched young. 
It would be impossible for the major- 
ity of these young birds to be large 
enough to take care of themselves by 
the time your shooting season opens 
while if the season opened September 
15th these young would be strong of 
flight, and the old birds through the 
moult also. As it now stands, it is 
killing the breed ofT rapidly to shoot 
the old birds as they return to the 
keys to feed their young, the young of 
course dying from starvation and ex- 
posure. This practice nearly extermi- 
nated the "EJgrets" in this country, and 
if the sportsmen could try postponing 
the "open season" for one year, I think 
he would see that there would be 
more birds for all; and he would get 
his sport in a really humane way. I 
am sure the officials will be interested 
in bird protection over there, for the 
Canadian U. S. Bird Treaty put 
through some time ago, showed that 
all countries are alive to their bird 
assets, both from an agricultural 
standpoint and means of attracting 
sportsmen. Anything you may be able 
to do or suggest will, I know, be ap- 
preciated, and if I can supply any as- 
sistance or information to the officials 
at Nassau, please call on me." 



SWAN KILLING NOT PROFITABLE 



steps should be taken to bring the law 
breaker to justice. 

There appeared in one of the Ft. 
Worth papers an article trying to des- 
cribe a most wonderful bird that had 
been killed by a* well known ranch- 
man from San Angelo, Texas. From 
its description it could have been 
nothing else but a Swan. So cutting 
the article out I sent it to the Federal 
Warden for the state. He identified 
same for them. He also told them 
what it would cost them for killing 
the mysterious bird. They had a pic- 
ture made of themselves holding the 
Swans up by their necks and a* smile 
of satisfaction on their faces. But the 
warden (Mr. Geo. Shupee, San Antonio, 
Texas), got the picture to try and 
identify the bird so of course the rest 
was easy. I don't think that any one 
else will shoot any more Swans from 
that section. From the number of 
violations from west Texas I think 
that there must have been quite a 
lumber of Swans passing through this 
season. 

Geo. E. Maxon, 
U. S. Deputy Game Warden, 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 



There appeared a note in the Jan- 
uary 1921 issue by Ye Editor of some 
one having a Swan in his possession 
and offering same for sale, and thouglit 



MILLER'S QUESTIONS 

I was much impressed with the in- 
teresting list of questions prepared by 
Mr. Richard F. Miller, which appeared 
in the September issue of The Oologist, 
and would like to suggest that if Mr. 
Miller would place a list of answers 
in an issue, it would be interesting to 
have his opinion on some of these 
questions, and instructive to myself as 
well as some other young ornithologist 
I presume, who are subscribers to 
this most esteemed paper. 

Byron C. Marshall, 
Imboden, Arkansas. 
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NEWSPAPER ORNITHOLOGY 

An Investigation of Newspaper Report 
That Eagle Kills Boy 
On page 97 of the present volume 
of The Oologist attention is called to 
an article in the Ventura California 
Post reporting the death of a Mexican 
boy due to the attack of an Eagle. Our 
editor adds that he hopes the truth- 
fulness of the report will be investigat- 
ed by some bird student in the lo- 
cality. 

I have made an investigation of the 
story, which also appeared as a lead- 
ing news item on the first page of our 
Oakland paper and probably was pub- 
lished in still other papers. The re- 
sult of my inquiry into the matter is 
interesting and also contains a moral, 
viz: not to study ornithoolgy from a 
newspaper. 

The following account was given in 
the paper referred to in the edition or 
June &th: "Juati Gonzales, aged eleven, 
was killed by an eagle on a stock 
ranch, twelve miles north of Ventura 
last Sunday The boy climbed a tree 
to look at the bird's nest and was at- 
tacked before he could escape. His 
skull was punctured in three places by 
the bird's beak." 

Being very skeptical as to the truth 
of such an account, I wrote a letter to 
Mr. L. P. Hathaway, coroner of Ven- 
tura County, enclosing a copy of the 
newspaper clipping and asking him to 
verify the death of the boy. Mr. 
Hathaway replied as follows: "Dear 
Mr. Stoner: Regarding the story of 
the horrible work of ea^gles in Ventura 
County, will say, on June 1 a Mexican 
boy employed on Ranch Sespe between 
Fillmore and Santa Paula, appeared at 
the office of Dr. Merrill in Santa Paula, 
with his little son who was ill; 
had been ill for some time. Dr. 
Merrill informs me that in taking 
the 'history* of the case he asked the 
parent or parents if the lad had 



suffered injury within the past 
weeks. They said the only chance he 
had had of being injured was when he 
fell from a tree several weeks airo. 
blackbirds had flapped about his head 
when he attempted to interfere with 
their young, and fri^tened, he bad 
fallen a short distance. 

Dr. Merrill made an effort to locate 
bruises or breaks, but it was not until 
he had bathed the lad and shaved hu 
head for the removal of cooties, that 
he could determine a& to outward ap- 
pearances; he informs me there were 
no bruises and no ''holes in the skulT* 
or even in the scalp, or indicatioos 
that there had been any. 

The illness was then diagnosed as 
'peritonitis' because, the possibility of 
outward injury eliminated, thie seemed 
the only result that could be arrived 
at. The lad died on June 2nd and 
the death certificate was 'peritonitis.* 
A Spanish vaquero heard the black- 
bird end of the yam, proceeded to 
imagine the wounds on the head, and 
the business manager of the vaqnero's 
employer brought the embellished 
story to Ventura. It needed further 
embellishment and a willing news- 
paper reporter did the rest." 

Thus it is that many of our large 
birds are condemned unjustly. I have 
read newspaper accounts in which an 
eagle is reported to have carried off, 
or attempted to carry off, young chil- 
dren. I believe there is no case, how- 
ever, which is authentic, or has been 
verified, even of an eagle seriously 
harming a human being. 

A large percentage of our population 
has little knowledge of bird life and 
its value, with the result that pre- 
judice against a large bird, especially 
the raptores, is easily aroused, and re- 
ports such as the one quoted above 
must be considered detrimental to 
bird conservation. 

Emerson A. Stoner, 
Benicia, California. 
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PINK CROWS' EGG 

In the issue of Dec. 1» 1919 of The 
Oologist, I noticed an article on Pink 
Crows' eggs, "by my old friends, J. R. 
Mann, of Arlington Heights, Massa- 
chusetts. Back in the 90's there was 
a set of these eggs taken each year for 
three successive years, in the same lo- 
cality, and same grove, the first two 
sets were taken iby L. Halliday and 
Fay Kenrick, of Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, the two referred to by Mr. Mann, 
the third set, was taken by Kenrick 
and my self and is now in my collec- 
tion, though the first two sets had five 
eggs each and mine has but four, I 
consider it the best set of the lot on ac- 
count of the markings. The ground 
color of all is white the entire surface 
covered with very minute dots of light 
brown giving them the pink appear- 
ance in addition to this the second 
egg has a few spots of darker brown, 
the third many more spots, and the 
fourth with still more spots had also 
a few blotches of dark brown and light 
lavender. I have taken more than a 
hundred crows' nests in my time, but 
the only other rarity I ever found was 
one set of five, four of which was of 
the ordinary greenish color the fifth 
whHe with a'bout a dozen small brown 
spots and three black ones on the 
larger end. 

W. B. Holbrook, 
40 Mystic St., Arlington, Mass. 

We have two pink colored Crows' 
eggs in our series. — Editor. 

• ♦ ■ 

DO RED SHOULDERED HAWKS 

MIGRATE? 

This week I witnessed about 200 Red 
Shouldered Hawks, in one bunch, fly- 
ing over my house or rather they were 
sailing round and round. They were 
quite low; when first they passed, 
they came over, going northwest and 
in about an hour they came back over 
quite high, going faster, about an 



hour before sundown. This time go- 
ing straight. They roosted close here 
a'S the next day they came back, as 
my wife saw them. Some of them lit 
in trees, in the lot the chickens were 
all cackling. My daughter tried to 
scare them out but they were not 
very easily scared. 

This bunch of Hawks came through 
Sept. 26 and 27, 1921. Once before this, 
in the year 1919, in January, I saw 
some three or four hundred very high, 
come over town. Everybody was talk- 
ing Hawks. This bunch roosted five 
miles from Dardanelle, in pine timber. 
A man saw them when lighting, got 
his gun, slipped up near enough to 
shoot and killed six at one shot Now, 
do they bunch up and migrate? I saw 
some here all winter. They are quite 
plentiful here, as I took eight sets of 
eggs here this season. 

They always build near the same 
place each season If not killed and 
you can get a second set in a month of 
the same kind. 

G. E. Pilquist, 
Sept. 29, 1921 Dardanelle, Ark. 

The Red-shouldered Hawk is a regu- 
lar migrant. — ^Editor. 
• ♦ ■ 

THE RUBY-THROAT'S SONG 

The peculiar "swinging song" of the 
Ruby-throated Humming Bird, des- 
cribed in the September issue of The 
Oologist, by Lyle De Vern MlUer. I 
have also noticed for the first time 
this past summer. I noted same upon 
two different occasions at the same 
spot, and at about a week's interval. 
The flight I observed, was precisely as 
described, only instead of the Inces- 
sant twitter, there was an occasional 
shrill squeak uttered during the per- 
formance. 

I likewise wondered at not having 
seen mention made of this peculiar 
performance of the Hummer, but con- 
cluded it must be a' freakish trick of 
this midget, performed for its own 
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amusement, although of course a bet- 
ter inyestigation of this habit might 
prove my conjecture wrong. At least 
it is a marvelous attainment in the 
art of flight. 

Byron €. Marshall, 
Imboden, Arkansas. 



THE BROWN CREEPER 

In winter when the snow lies deep 
and the bitter winds howl through the 
leafless trees bird life is scarce. Here 
and there small troops of birds may 
be found especially if there is good 
hemlock cover or thick brush. 

These little flocks consist of a few 
Chickadee and Kinglets and several 
Nuthatches and Creepers. Little 
mites but just the same hardy little 
fellows that refuse to leave in spite of 
the cold and snow. The little Creepers 
so harmonize with the trunks of the 
trees over which they search for food 
that they easily escape detection. 

Starting near the ground they zig- 
zag their way up the trunk seeming 
to spend considerable time on each 
tree but still keeping up with the 
flock. ' 

Early in April the little Creepers are 
sometimes quite common for a few 
days and at such times are frequent- 
ly seen around trees in town. As a 
summer resident the Creeper is not 
often met. An occasional pair may 
be found in the mountains in well 
timbered swamps. In such suitable 
localities its rather weak and squeaky 
but still pleasing song can be heard. 

The creeper at all times seems to be 
rather tame and unsuspicious and 
pays but little attention to the pres- 
ence of humans. The only way in 
which I could ever discover this bird's 
nest was by watching the old birds 
and detecting them in the act of nest 
building. 

In this locality the time to do this 
is along about the 20th to 25th of 
April. 



During an ordinary season is 
about the time to keep a' sharp watch 
on any Creepers seen or heard In a 
suitable place. 

I have found that the male sings 
more or less regularly and a pair may 
be located by hearing the song where 
otherwise they might easily be passed 
by and overlooked. The female works 
quite steady when she has started to 
build and the male accompanies her 
on many trips. 

With one exception the nests of this 
bird have been in old hemlock stubs, 
the exception being in a birch tree. 
An old big stub is selected, one on 
which the bark hangs loose or is part- 
ly fallen ofT. For a nesting site the 
birds select a place where they can 
get under the bark through a break or 
crevice or under where a piece has 
fallen off and where the bark stands 
away a couple of inches from the 
trunk. 

Here three or four inches back un- 
der from the opening the birds flU lip 
the space, building a perfectly loose 
nest of flne pieces of dead wood or 
rotten wood with an occasional small 
twig and lined with cobwebs or flne 
vegetable materials. 

If the nest is taken out very care- 
fully so aa not to fall apart and is 
placed in a small box and packed in 
to carry home and reaches the egg 
cabinet in good shape it forms a 
pretty and odd addition to the collec- 
tion. The one exception that I found 
that was not in an old hemlock dtub 
was in a birch. This birch was a 
very large old fellow on which con- 
siderable of the bark had curled or 
rolled up. In one of these rolls a pair 
of Creepers had built their nest. 

In height they have ranged from six 
to 35 feet from the ground and about 
May 8th or 10th is the time to expect 
a full set. Eggs-5-6. 

I have found the female to be a 
close sitter and too much or hard 
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pountl&g on thm looee bark is liable 
to Jar ttie neet loose and break the 



It is liable to be some job to get at 
a 3iett that is 15 or 20 feet up if the 
taA 1ft real loose. 

•A tn* 4ieet and set of S in my col- 
iMtlon that I took in a swamp near 
liere ^tiMre these birds annually nest 
or did neat, I had to take from a rope. 
SlBipIr leoaldnt get up because of the 
loose condition of the bark, so was 
ooupelled to stretch a rope between 
two trees and in this way I went out 
tke rope 4aid tied myself onto the rope 
alt thfe meeting site and secured the out- 
A ^ t^et fKMU the ground 

R. R Simpson, 
Warren, Pa. 



0H€ SMOWY OWL SAVED 

Bome time ago the "Forest Castle," 
a whale-ba'cked steamer bound from 
Liverpool to New York, was crossing 
the "Qrand Banks of Newfoundland. 
The seamen and passengers, always on 
€he lookout at sea, and apprehensive 
of icetmrgs in this regipn, caught 
sight of a wfeite speck moving In the 
%lr toward them. As this enlarged 
they saw that it was a bird which was 
flying directly toward the ship. In a 
fpw moments a great white Own fell 
upon fhe deck exhausted. The sailors 
^oked It up, and under their care it 
revived. 

TMb bird had evidently taken refuge 
tfffm a long flight upon an ice-berg up- 
on which It had been carried too far 
ottt %o sea to be able to return to the 
IstA. But ft kept a sharp lookout, and 
When the smoke from the "Forest 
Castle" appeared on the eastern 
horizon It put forth all its strength in 
a desperate effort to fly to the steamer, 
raiOiBing, apparently, that this would 
mMRL tts sfffety. The Owl was in a 
half-famished condition and It was 
barely able to reach the vessel. But 
itft prompt decision and vigorous effort 



availed to save tts Ufe. — The X?lase- 
mate. W. A. Strong, San Jose, Oal. 

We have recently been offered a 
series of 38 skins of the Snowy Owl, 
recently brought down from the Arctic 
by a returned explorer. — R. M. B. 

THE CHESTNUT-SIDED WARBLER 

The Chestnut-sided Warbler is a 
common migrant In Northeastern 
Ohio, but up until the season of 1919. 
had never found it breeding here. 

I was watching warbler migrants on 
May 11th in an opening in a large 
beech wood, a bright sunny morning, 
when my attention was called to a 
Chestnut-sided Warbler, that seemed 
to dislike my presence. Presently he 
flew to the crotch of a beech bush but 
a few feet from the ground followed 
closely by the female with nesting ma- 
terial in her beak. 

The nest had Just been started and 
on June 8th contained three eggs with 
one of the cow-birds and were very 
heavily incubated. 

The female was very tame and left 
the nest upon my touching her with 
my hand several times. The male made 
no disturbance and persistent beating 
on the nesting bush failed to arouse 
the female. It would surely never had 
been found but for the chance obser- 
vation in early May. 

Later in the season I saw a female 
feeding young in another wood. As 
the migration season was cold and 
rainy, 1 concluded that as the prime 
factor in causing them to remain and 
nest here. 

Lyle De Vern Miller. 
East Claridon. Ohio. 



CHRISTMAS 
How many of our readers are going 
to send The Oologist to some likely 
young boy interested in Birds as a 
Christmas present? This will be one 
way of materially adding to our sub- 
bcription list as well a's widening the 
influence of your only Exchange 
Medium.— R. M. B. 
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MARSHALL COUNTY, IOWA, RAP- 
TORES 

During my three years collecting in 
this locality I have observed the fol- 
lowing: Great Homed Owl, Snowy 
Owl, Barred Owl, Pigeon Hawk, Red- 
tailed Hawk, Marsh Hawk, Turkey 
Vulture, Long Eared Owl, Screech 
Owl (Both phases), American Barn 
Owl, American Sparrow Hawk, Cooper 
Hawk, Red Shouldered Hawlc 

And I have found the following nest- 
ing here, the Great Homed Owl 2-3, 
2-11, 1-2 and several containing young 
birds. This season I found three nests 
of this species the first contained 
three fresh eggs which I collected. The 
second contained one fresh egg which 
was destroyed and a new nest made 
in which two more were laid. The 
third contained one much incubated 
egg. Short Eared Owl, one deserted 
nest and young bird nearby. Long 
Eared Owi 1-6 from old Crow's nest of 
1921. Screech Owl, several sets of 
five and 1-10. American Bam Owl 
1-6, from large cavity in elm tree, 1921. 

American Sparrow Hawk, 1-3; 2-5; 
1920. 1921. 

Red Tailed Hawk, 1-2, 1920. 

Cooper Hawk, 1-5, 1918; 1-4, 1919. 

Marsh Hawk, 2-5, 1919, 1920. 

Red Shouldered Hawk, several nests 
found each season collected 1-2, 2-3, 1-4. 

I have seen several Barred Owls but 
never in pairs but believe they nest 
here occasionally. 

I saw a pair of Pigeon Hawks this 
summer, often in our chicken pens. I 
regret to say, but found no nests. 

The Marsh Hawks and Red Shoul- 
dered Hawks are quite common here. 

Mr. Metcalf while acting as Gatne 
Warden in this locality discovered a 
nest of the Turkey Vulture containing 
two young of which I am told he still 
has some pictures. 

Lawrence Allen, 
Albion, la., Marshall Co. 



BOOKS RECEIVED 

BIRDS OF SOUTH DAKOTA. Bul- 
letin No. 9. Sertes XXI March 1921. 
University of South Dakota, Wm, H. 
Over and Craig S. Thoms. This Bul- 
letin of 142 pages is a catalogue of 322 
species and sub-species of Birds that 
have been found within the boundaries 
of that state. It is illustrated with 
one colored frontispiece and 52 half 
tones and includes the following parts: 

Part I. Bird Study. Within which 
is included essays on the importance 
of Bird Study. 

Bird Houses 

Bird Baths. 

The Food Box 

How Birds Work for Us. 

Bird Enemies. 

Protective Coloration. 

Changes of Plumage. 

Bird Migration. 

Part II. List and description of Birds 
of South Dakota, concluding in Part 
III with a' Bibliography of a Ust of 
publications, "That the reader will 
find most helpful in the study of 
Birds of South Dakota." 

The entire Bulletin being well put 
together mechanically, and all of the 
contents will be of much benefit 
to those engaged in studying birds of 
that territory. Messrs. Over and 
Thoms are to be congratulated, in its 
production. 

R. M. Barnes. 



First annual report of the Division 
of Ornithology, Department of Agri- 
culture, of Massachusetts, by Edward 
Howe Forbush, 1921. 

This is a well gotten up report of 
the activities of Ornithologists, of that 
state, occupying forty-seven pages, and 
discussing numerous matters of inter- 
est for Bird Lovers. Not the least of 
which is the statement that it is sup- 
posed that the Heath Hen Colony on 
Martha's Vineyard is increasing, but 
that a definite census could not be 
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taken, that all the birds which had 
been distributed on the main land had 
died, that the extinction of this splen- 
did bird can be prevented only through 
The Martha's Vineyard Colony. It is 
to be hoped that they will be amply 
and thoroughly protected. — R. M. B. 



Hunting Down Stock Killers, by W. 
B. Bell, Assistant Biologist, in Bco- 
nomiclnyestigations, Bureau of Biologi- 
cal Survey. Separate P. P. 290-300 
Year Book of the Department of Agri- 
culture 1920. 

This interesting paper deals with the 
destruction of Beans, Bob-cats, Lynxes, 
Mountain Lion, Coyotes and Wolves, 
gives a tabulated statement showing 
the destruction of 128,513 animals and 
contains much interesting information 
on this subject 



Conserving Our Wild Animals and 
Birds, by Edward A. Goldman, Assist- 
ant Biologist, in charge of Biological 
Investigation, Bureau of Biological 
Survey. Separate 160 P. P. 160-174 
Year Book Department of Agriculture 

1920. 

This paper is brimful of interest to 
those desiring to save some remnant of 
cur wild life and is well illustrated by 
numerous half tones which discloses 
the fact that approximately five 
million people armed with itiodem 
weapons such as repeating and auto- 
matic shot guns and rifles, take the 
field every year a'gainst the helpless 
wild animals and birds. There is no 
question what the ultimate result will 
be unless there is an awakened and 
militant public sentiment developed 
and maintained in favor of protecting 
these helpless and innocent beings 
with which our land was populated by 
Nature. 



cal Survey. Separate P. P. 254-270. 

This paper lives well up to the Mc- 
Atee Standard, which is of course well 
known and high It ought to be in the 
hands of every farmer in the United 
States, being as it is brimful of infor- 
mation, which the farmer should have. 



LIFE HISTORIES OF NORTH 
AMERICAN GULLS AND TERNS. 
U. S. National Museum, Bulletin 113, 
by Arthur Cleveland Bent. All those 
who have had the pleasure of examin- 
ing Mr. Bent's Book on the Diving 
Birds know well what to expect from 
the above title and will in no way be 
disappointed in examining and using 
this production. 

It is typically Bent like in thorough- 
ness, splendidly written, well illustrat- 
ed numerous half tones, and fifteen 
full page colored plates of the eggs of 
the various Gulls and Terns. Its 345 
pa'ges are a .well of information on the 
subject of which it treats, for which 
the entire bird Fraternity of students 
are and will be for many years under 
obligation to the author. Every page 
discloses the careful pains taking atr 
tention of the student and the amount 
of information assembled is truly re- 
markable. 

It is to be hoped that this contribu- 
tion is to be followed by many others 
of similar character. — R. M. B. 



-*-♦ 



Farm Help from the Birds by W. L. 
McAtee. Assistant Biologist in Eco- 
nomic Ornithology, Bureau of Blologi- 



"SQUARE EGGS" 

The Ptiiladelphia Inquirer says that 
the officers of The National Geograph- 
ic Society are more or less mystified 
over a book recently published. It con- 
tains a description of an alleged yacht- 
ing expedition in the South Seas, on one 
pedition in the South Seas. On one 
of the Islands of which the voyagers 
are alleged to have discovered a bird 
laying square eggs, and our corres- 
pondent who sends us the clipping 
adds the comment *'This man has 
Honecker beat." — R. M. B, 
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SOME MISNAMED BIRDS 

The Titmouse is a bird. 

j' 

The Meadow Lark is an Oriole. 

The Bee Martin is a Flycatcher. 

The' Mouse Hawk is a Shrike. 

The Water Turkey is a Darter. 

The Robin is not a Robin but a 
Thrush. 

The Water Thrush is not a Thrush 
but a Warbler. 

The Upland Plover is not a Plover 
but a Sandpiper. 

The Rain Crow is not a Crow, but 
is a Cuckoo. 

The Quail is not a Quail but is a 
Irte Partridge.. 

"Renit is a name given to the giant 
of domestic Pigeons." 

The Black and White Creeper Is 
not^a Creeper but a Warbler. 

The Carrion Crow is not a Crow but 
a Vulture. 

^ And the Turkey Buzzard is a Vul- 
tUre. (fiuzzards are a genus of large 
ha'wks.) 

The Ruffed Grouse is a misnamed 
Pheasant In the North, and Partridge 
in the South. 

The Nlghthawk is not a Hawk, 
neither does it fly at night, but it is a 
Caprimulgidaeine bird, erroneously 
called Goatsucker. 

The S^a' Swallow is not a Swallow 
but is a' Tern. 

Compiled by R. F. Miller. 

We have in store for The Oologlst 
two yery jf\icQ treats. First, an ex- 
haustive article which will appear in 
the December Oologist, on the subject 
o^ The Prepartion of Mammal Skins, 
by one who is regarded as one of the 
best s^long this line, Alex Walker. 

. Also a very exceptional series of 
half tones made from photographs 
taken by Dr. Prill. The subjects are 
unusual and the photographs are A 1. 
These w}^ begin in the January issue. 

R. M. B. 



Statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, circulation, etc., required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
The Oologist published monthly at AI- 
bon. New York, for October, 1921. 

State of Illinois, ) 
County of Marshall. — ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and 
for the state and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared R. Magoon Barnes, 
who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he 
is the owner of The Oologist and that 
the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing edi- 
tor, and the business managers are: 

Publisher, R. Magoon Barnes, Lacon, 
III. 

Editor, R. Magoon Barnes, Lacon, 111. 

Managing Editor, R. Magoon Barnes, 
Lacon, 111. 

Business Manager, R. Magoon 
Barnes, Lacon, 111. 

2. That the owner Is R. Magoon 
Barnes, Lacon, 111. 

There are no stock, bond or security 
holders. It is not incorporated and 
owes no one. 

R. MAGOON BARNES. 
Sworn to and subscribed 
before me this 19th day 
of November, 1921. 

FAY BALL, Notary Public. 



Copy Wanted — If your December 
Oologist should be a little late, charge 
it to lack of copy. This issue practi- 
cally cleans out our box all non- 
illustrated articles.* ^ Immediately' up- 
on receipt of this, set yourself down 
at the table in your library and send 
for the benefit o^^e Bird Lovers, who 
read The Ooloslft, fomething of your 
1921 activitie9.^-MR. M^Bintnee^. 
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BOOKS 

FOR SALE— Part 1, Bendire's Life 
Histojries N. A. Birds. Alex. Walker, 
Biaine, Oregon. 

WANTED — "The New Nature Li- 
brary," and other second-hand Nature 
publications with no pages missing. 
State best price. Byron C. Marshall, 
Imboden, Ark. _ 

Please send me all your Christmas 
Subscriptions for all magazines. I give 
prompt attention to renewals as well 
as new subscriptions. Miss Fay Ball, 
Lacon, Illinois. 

WANTED— Oologlst IV, 6, and all 
numbers of 1919 and 1920; Check-list 
of North American Birds, 1910; also 
Bent's Diving Birds. M. Nice, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

WANTED — Cash or Exchange: Bent's 
Life History of N. A. Birds; also Chim- 
ney Swallows nest in good condition. 
Offer Bendire's V. I, newly bound, etc. 
Harold E. Me yers , Medina, N. T. 

WANTED — -A copy of Lawrence's 
"Catalogue of the Birds found in Costa 
Rica," (Annals New York Lyceum of 
Natural History, IX, pp. 86-149). W. E. 
Clyde Todd, Carnegie Museum, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

WANTED— Vol. I, II, Ridge way's 
Birds of North and South America, and 
Auk I to VI. For disposal, Auk 33 to 
36 and odd numbers. Hoyes Lloyd, 406 
Queen hyt., Ottawa . Ontario, 

I would like to get all the subscrip- 
tions that you have for all magazines 
before Christmas. Watch for my ad- 
vertisement in November. Miss Fay 
Ball, Lacon, Illinois. _ _ 

WANTED— Bird Lore, Vol. Ill, Num- 
bers 1 and 2; give cash or exchange. 
Desire for the Miami Beach Zoological 
Garden and Museum of Natural His- 
tory, rare specimens of Birds, mam- 
mals and eggs. Address the Director. 
Harold H. Bailey, Box 5, Miami Beach, 
Florida. 

KOit SALE For Cash— Auk, Vols. Xi 
to xxl, complete; Vol.xxll, Nos. 1, 2, 4; 
Vol. xxUl to XXV complete. Vol. xxvii 
and xxix complete. Forestry and Irri- 
gation, Vol. xiv Nos. 4, 6 to 12; Conser- 
vation XV No. 1 to 9, 11 and 12, Blue- 
bird, Vol. ix No. 3. Louis S. Kohler, 
R.F.D. 2, Patterson, N. J. 

EXCHANGE — I have the following 
magazines to exchange for best offer in 
1st class sets: "Auk," Vols. XXXV, 
XXXVI, XXXVII. "Wilsons Bulletin," 
Vol. XXXII. "Bird Lore", Vol. XXII. 
"Condor," Vol. XXIL "Oologlst," Vol. 
XXV. "Bay State Oologist," Vol. I. 
Nos. 1 to 6 (complete). "Birds," Vols. 
I. IL "American Ornithology," (C. K. 
Reed), Vols. I,^ II, III, IV. All in fine 
condition. Make me an offer. B. S. 
Griffin, 22 Currier Avenue, Haverhill, 
Ma^s. 

FOR SALE — Mounted Texas Horned 
Frogs ,65 cents each. Skinned ready 
to mount, 40 cents. Add one to your 
collection. Sent postpaid. Ramon 
Graham Taxidermy and Tanning Co. 
Box 215 Polytechnic, Ft. Worth, Texas. 



Red- backed. Gray, Dusky, Two-lined 
salamanders, finely mounted in solu- 
tion by most approved museum method; 
any species, $1.50. Spotted salamander 
mounted as above, $4.60.'' Unopened 
copy "Insect Behavior," 114 illustra- 
tions, by Paul G. Howes; $4.00. Other 
books and mounted birds; see last May 
Oologlst. Paul G. Howes Laboratory, 
Stamford, Conn. 

WANTED — The followinflT Govern- 
ment Bulletins by W. W. Cooke: Distri- 
bution and Migratory of North Ameri- 
can Warblers, Distribution and Migra- 
tory of North American Shorebirds, Dis- 
tribution and Migration of North Amerr 
lean Rails, Distribution of American 
Egrets. Some new facts about the Mi- 
gration of Birds, Migratory Movements 
of Birds in Relation to the Weather. 
Cash or exchange in other bulletins. 
Write at once to Fred J. Pierce, Win- 
throp, Iowa. 

MISCBLLANESOUS 

FOR SALE — Conn Bantom Saxa- 
phone; Conn Cornet Flute; Conn Pic- 
colo; Buescher Slide Trombone; E Flat 
Clarinets; B Flat Clarinets. All triple 
silver plated except clarinets, and in 
plush lined cases. Clarinets in solid 
leather cases. Dr. A. E. Payne, River- 
head, New York. 



FOR EXCHANGE— Photographs, size 
5x7; nests and eggs Nos. 194, 125, 221, 
325, 554a, 761a, 297a, 289, 761, 273, 721a, 
501.1, 701, 292. 554a, 263, 619. 478, 581e. 
725c. 225, 120c, 141, 132, 136, 642b, 654b, 
567a. Birds: Sea Gulls on. the Pacific, 
West Horned Owl, Pelican Colony, 
Malheur Lake Res., Young Pelicans, 
Young Turkey Vultures. Will Exchange 
for eggs in sets or Bird Skins. Must 
be first class with full data. A. G. 
Prill, Scio, Oregon. 



FOR SALE — South American Butter- 
fiies in papers, for trays and other 
fancy work, mixed, $1.80 per dozen. If** 
wanted spread add 5 cents per fly. A. 
J. Potter, East Killingly, Conn. 



PHOTOS WANTED— A few striking 
pictures (glossy) for illustrative pur- 
poses, of a Gt. Horned Owl's nest with 
young; Gt Blue Heron coloijiy; also 
Horned Owl and Herons separate. Send 
descrlntlons or prints. State price. R. 
Fuller, R.F.D. 1, White Plains, N. Y. 



I have a fine collection of Indian 
relics I wish to dispose of for cash the 
collection consists of about four hun- 
dred fine arrow and spear points, skin- 
ning stones, hatchets, pendants, 
knives, hammer stones, and a number 
of very fine other specimens, the en- 
tire collection numbers about five hun- 
dred pieces in all, have complete data 
with every piece, $100 will take the 
lot. Walter E. Hastings, South Lyon, 
Michigan. 



THBOOLOaitT 

THE NEW PRICE LIST 

We are pleased to announce that the New Catalogne of Prices of North 
American Birds' Eggs, will be ready for distribution January 1st, 1922. This 
catalogue will fill an acute necessity. It has been sixteen years since a catalogue 
appeared that contained prices upon which the working Oologlste of America as 
a whole were willing to base their exchanges. In 1919 an election was called 
to be participated in by all the active Oologists in North America, who selected 
a oommittee of twenty-flTe well known Oologists to revise the prices. Then a 
committee of three to pass finally on the prices a;greed upon by the larger com- 
mittee. Two full years were occupied in this work and it is now ready for the 
printer. 

The catalogue will be published by the undersigned and its general arran^e- 
ment will be as follows: 

1. An Introduction. 

2. A history of Birds' Egg Catalogue. 
S. A history of this Catalogue. 

4. Prices in this Catalogue. 

5. Directions for collecting and preparing eggs. 
€. Copy of Standard Data. 

7. Illustration of proper way to mark eggs. 

8. Illustrations showing proper cabinet arrangements of collections 

9. Report of the Committee of Twenty-five to revise prices. 

10. Names and prices adopted for each species. 

11. Advertisements. 

The size of the catalogue will be the same size as The Oologist, which it will 
In general respect as to make-up resemble. Advertisements of approved char- 
tBcter will be accepted at the rate of $10.00 per page, $5.00 per column and pro- 
portionate rates for half and quarter columns. Classified advertisements of 
not over fifty words will be accepted in limited numbers at one cent per word. 

As this will be without doubt the standard price list of North American Birds 
Eggs, for many years to come, and will be used by all museums throughout the 
world it is an unusual opportunity to secure desirable publicity. Those wishing 
advertising space should send in their application early. The catalogue will be 
printed on paper suitable to write on with pen and ink and will be used by many 
as a record on which to keep track of their own collection. 

The book will retail at $1.00 per copy in paper covers, those desiring a cloth 
bound copy can procure it for $2.00. The first edition will be about 500 copies. 
Bend us your subscriptions and copy for advertisements now, on the blanks 
pubU^ed in this issue. 

R. M. BARNES, LACON, ILiUNOIS. 



Subscription Blank 

To R. M. Barnes, No 

Lacon, Illinois. 

nease enter my subscription for copies of The Amer- 
ican Oologist's Exchange Price List of North American Birds' Eggs 

in binding. Enclosed find $ to pay for same. Delivery 

prepaid. 

Paper covers-$1.00 per copy. 
Cloth covers-$2.00 per copy. 



/fail sam$ to tmg at 



Advertising Blank 

To R. M. Barnes, No 

Lacon, Illinois. 

Please find herewith pQg^inote ior % to pay for the 

new Price List, of North American Birds' Eggs. Copy of advertisement 
herewith. 



Advertisements 
$10.00 per page 

5.00 per colunm 

2.50 " i 

L25 " i 



ft 



Classified Ads. 
Not over 50 words 
1 cent per word. 



P.O. 
State 



Fill In the above blanks* slvn the same and return to R. M. Bamea* Laeon, 
Illfnofa, iTlth remittances spedlled. 
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THE 
WILSON BULLETIN 

A <iUARTlDRLY JOURN AI4 OF 

ORBTITHOI^OGY 

PATtac partleiilftr attestloB to FtoM 

St«4les of Birds te KMtfo 

If ortk Aaierlea. 

Now In lU 28th year. 

48 pa£r68 or more of readable matter 
frith lUuttrations. Indispensable to all 
•iotire field workers. 

Obo dollar oer year, SO etm per eopy. 
Offloial Orsran of 

THE 
WILBON ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB 



Address A. F. OANIBR, Secretary, 
8107 Ashwood Avenue 

Nashville. Tennessee 



THE 

'*Blue-Bird" 

Is now published monthly, the 
year 'round, with new and inter- 
esting departments, features and 
contests, and 

At No Additiooal Cost to 
Subscribers 

Official Organ of tlia Cleveland Bird 
Lovers' Association. 

SEND 20 OTS. FOR SAMPLE COPY 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 






For all New Subscriptions for the year 
1922 received between October 1st, 1921 
and January 1st, 1922, we will mail free 
all issues of this magazine of 1921 ap- 
pearing after the date of the receipt of 
such subscription. 
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